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Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of origina, water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest and Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: 

Jacksnine ComingIn. ‘He's Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 


SEE REDUCED HALF-TONES IN OUR ADVT, COLUMNS. 





The plates are for frames 14x 19in, They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 
Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 
Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 

» Price of the pictures alone, $1.50 each $5 for the set. 

Remit by express money order or postal money order 

Make orders payable to 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 








CONCERNING A CRANKY SUBJECT. 


The crank is always an enthusiast, with an abiding 
faith in the superior usefulness of his hobby and a firm 
conviction of its ultimate recognition and universal ac- 
ceptance. However much the family of cranks may 
differ as to the merits of their hobbies, they possess alike 
and in common the qualities of enthusiasm and unfailing 
hopefulness. 

To the lay mind, that of the careless and unthinking 
part of mankind, the term crank implies a measure of 
ridieule. The crank’s singleness of purpose to a hobby, 
or idea, or devotion to a mission, is so enthusiastic and 
unceasing, in season and out of season, that people of 
staid and plodding ways look upon him either as a bore, 
or a person whose mental equilibrim is not in true poise. 
Yet the crank is the true pioneer in the path of dis- 
covery, or the fearless advocate whose labor and loyalty 
force a conviction of truth to the heedless minds of the 
multitude. Of course, cranks vary in ability and in their 

‘usefulness of purpose quite as much as do the rest of man- 
kind, but their tireless industry and love of their work 
accomplish much more than the perfunctory efforts of 
the average worker, who looks upon his labors as a weari- 
some task. The crank is devoted, and from his efforts he 
derives unlimited pleasure. His labor is pastime. His 
constant application to his subject brings to him a high 
order of skill both in theory and practice. But the en- 
thusiast who is a crank at the start may at a later period 
be the great inventor whose mechanisms have revolution- 
ized the industrial world, or the great scientist whose 
discoveries have blessed mankind. Without the love and 
enthusiasm for their work, combined with a devotion to 
it which excludes all else, their success could not have 
been so great, even if it were success at all. 

In the realm of sport, the crank is specially numerous, 
and he is an indispensable factor in vitalizing and im- 
proving whichever branch wins his fancy. Thus there is 
the rifle crank, who talks to you of rifles, with the collat- 
eral details of twists, trajectories, point blanks, penetra- 
tions, powders, calibers, weights of bullets; of the thous- 
ands of experiments which he has tried, and the improve- 
ments he has discovered on existing methods. Who but 
a man who is in love with his hobby would show such 
endless devotion? 

The crank who thinks the shotgun is the only and su- 
perior weapon is imbued with the same cranky stimulus 
for progress and improvement. He is ever alert to show 
the superiority of his favorite weapon and his favorite 
sport. He scoffs at the claims of the riflemen whose 
pleasure is in seeking big game, and the big-game 
hunter has a feeling of charitable pity for the man whose 
sport taxes not his skill or endurance or courage. Yet 
each in his way is advancing the general progress of 
mankind. 

Then there is the dog man, who will talk dog all day, 
and the angler who will talk fish all night, and when 
these good fellows happen to meet, one will talk dog and 
the other will talk fish, so that the conversation in its two 
halves is of dog on one side and fish on the other, yet 
they are the men who educate the world in the beauties 
of their pleasant and useful hobbies, To the dog crank 
the world owes the numerous breeds of dogs, useful and 
ornamental, dogs symmetrical and strong, which are 
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useful in the chase, and beautiful ‘iets for the adornmen 
of the home, ard bold dogs to guard it. 

To the fish crank, we owe the thousand refinements in 
the delightful art of angling—rods, reels, lines, hooks, 
flies, etc. And from the research of skillful anglers 
comes a knowledge of fish culture, a direct benefit to al 
mankind, one of the most important in adding to the 
food products of modern times. 

The crank, too, is a generous fellow; for;not-content 
with enjoying his pleasures selfishly, he insists that you 
must know what they are and how they can be gotten. 
If he cannot talk to you of tnem, he will write you. He 
will tell you where the best fishing waters are, or the 
best waters for cruising. If he knows where quail or 
snipe or woodcock, or any game is abundant, he tells his 
friends, and often writes the information to his favorite 
sporting journal so the world may know it. Thus, from 
his indefatigable activity, the world at large is a gainer. 
Everyone cannot be a crank, for a crank is a man with 
ideas, who is honest and faithful in furthering his work, 
and has confidence in its genuine worth; who is not dis- 
heartened or discouraged by failure, and one who, when 
he at last does succeed, has benefitted the world more 
than he has himself. But, at least, all can appreciate his 
true worth. 


PHILOSOPHER, FROG AND MAN. 
* In our Natural History columns a correspondent relates 
how, once upon a time, in an arid desert, seeking to ap- 
pease his thirst, he was beguiled and deceived by a mock- 
ing bird’s note, which simulated that of a wild fowl, and 
seemed to proclaim the grateful presence of water where 
all was dry and parched. The incident has an interest- 
ing parallel in one that happened some 2,300 years ago, 
and has come down to usin one of those perfect verse 
flowers that make up the Greek Anthology. The hero was 
no less a personage than the philosopher Pluto. This is 
Dr. Garnett’s translation: 
t Naiads, your frog, hoarse minstrel of a strain 
Aquatic, leaping lover of the rain, 
Imaged in brass, I dedicate, well pleased, 
To ye, in gratitude for thirst appeased. 
Faint was I wandering, when the welcome croak 
Loud from a nigh sequestered hollow broke, 
And, following the inviting voice, I found 
The twinkling spring clear-welling from the ground. 
It is related that after hearing Socrates talk, Plato 
burned his poems. We should be thankful that this one 
escaped destruction, for in this picture of the thirsty 
wayfarer turning aside at the water cry of the frog, we 
have more; of Plato the man than may be found in all the 
writings of Plato the philosopher. 


CHANGING SENTIMENT, 


It is not so many years since interest in game protec- 
tion was for the most part confined to the Eastern States, 
and advocates of such protection were chiefly Eastern 
men. This was natural enough, for the game was exter- 
minated first in the east, where the settlement was most 


dense, but as the centre of population moved further ‘ 


west and game extermination followed settlement, the 
notion of game protection followed too. 

It is interesting to see the spread of this feeling in the 
northwest as shown by laws recently passed, or under 
consideration by the Legislatures of North Dakota and 
Minnesota, and to note the strong push which is being 
made among the sportsmen of the latter State to abolish 
spring shooting. The usual arguments are used for and 
against this change in the law. Those who wish the 
spring shooting to continue urge the ordinary and ex- 
tremely short-sighted argument, that if residents of Min- 
nesota do not shoot the ducks some one else will. Those 
who are in favor of the proposed law seem at present to 
have decidedly the best of the argument. 

There are especial reasons why the abolition of spring 
shooting would be a benefit to Minnesota, as indeed to 
auy one of the northern tier of States. Many of the mi- 
grating fowl, which, under ordinary conditions, pass on 
to Canada to breed, would. if undisturbed, breed now ‘as 
they did twenty-five years ago, in Minnesota and in North 
Dakota. Old residents of either of these States can re- 
member a time when wild fowl hatched their young in 
enormous numbers within their borders, and if they no 
longer do so it is because they have been driven away by 
being shot at just at the time when they are about to lay 
their eggs. 

It is well known that in some large preserves in Ohio, 
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Illinois and Michigan, the wild fowl which onee passed on 
in spring to more northern breeding grounds, have, since 
spring shooting was abolished in these preserves, begun 
to stop there and to rear their young. Such families of 
ducks, remaining in these localities until the fall flight be- 
gins, form the best possible decoys and draw down thous- 
ands of migrating birds to share their resting place. A 
correspondent tells us that precisely this thing-occurs 
on some preserves in Minnesota. 

There can be no doubt that before very long'the senti- 
ment of sportsmen generally will so have changed that 
spring shooting will no longer be regarded as sportsman- 
like, and while this may not come for some years yet, it 
will surely come. | 


NEW LA Ws FOR MAINE. 


The Maine Legislature has adjourned, and on another 
page we print the game laws passed at the session just 
ended. 

An examination of them shows that the power of the 
commissioners have been greatly enlarged, and that 
many desirable amendments have been made. The com- 
missioners are given authority, on petition of five or more 
citizens of the State, or whenever they may deem it wise, 
to regulate the times, places and the circumstances under 
which game and fish may be taken, and they may even 
entirely prohibit the taking of any kind of game or fish 
in any part of the State for a term of years, not exceed- 
ing four. This is a power which we believe has never be- 
fore been delegated to the fish commissioners, and one 
which may well be entrusted to them. Itisto be noticed, 
however, that they cannot authorize the taking of game 
or fish at a time when it is prohibited by law. Thus the 
power of the commissioners resembles those possessed by 
county commissioners, or county supervisors, of certain 
counties of various States. 

The absolute prohibition of the killing of female or 
young moose at any time is a noteworthy step in advance, 
as is also the prohibition of the use of jack lights in hunt- 
ing moose, deer and caribou. ‘ 2 

Anglers will be gratified to note the amendment 
which reduces the limit of land locked salmon or trout 
to be caught at any one time from fifty to mnly five 
pounds. 

In looking over these amended and {improved laws, the 
inquiry at once suggests itself, how far can they be en- 
forced? This, of course, depends altogether on -the 
charzcter of the men selected for fish and game wardens 
It will be observed that such wardens as may be ap- 
pointed can be removed, and that'they are obliged to give 
a bond for the faithful performance of their duties. This 
should insure a class of men who can be depended on 
to faithfully perform their duty. The residents of Maine, 
and all who visit that State for the purpose of camping, 
fishing or shooting, will read with satisfaction the 
changes recently made in the law. It should be ‘re- 
membered that most of these chauges were suggested by 
the commissioners, who, having now received from the 
Legislature all that they asked for, having had their sal- 
aries doubled and their appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of the law doubled, will now be held by public 
opinion to a strict accountability for tne enforcement of 

the law. 


ALTHOUGH, 


A clergyman who writes from the West and explains 
that he has become an admiring reader of Forest.and 
Stream, through the fortunate circumstances of haying 
annexed a son-in-law who was a subscribér, adds: *‘Al- 
though I have been for twenty-five years a minister of 
the gospel, I greatly enjoy the forest and hunting. ° 

Weare at a loss to understand the pertinency of that 
It implies that there is something unusual 
in a clergyman’s enjoying the woods and the sports of 
the: field, and we are free to confess that in our opinion 
any such notion would be foolish and unworthy. A 
clergyman who has refrained from the enjoyments of 
forest and stream recreations,has denied himself their in- 
nocent pleasures, and deprived himself of the good they 
have in them for body andsoul, has madea grievous mic= 
take. 1f shooting and fishing were recreations unfit for a 
clergyman they would be unfit for other people as well; 
if they may be participated in by laymen they may be 
by the clergy, unless we are to accept as a guide for men 
of that profession the gloomy restrictions and repressive 
rules under which Pusey endeavored to go through life 
with never a smile, 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE AGED. 


The season is open ai last. The day so long looked for- 
ward to 1s upon you. Don’t you remember—aged and 
experienced sportsmen—how, when ¢he old kitchen clock 
that you have placed at the head of your bed the night 
before announced 5 o’clock, loud enough to be heard half 
a mile, you sprang out of your warm bed, quickly donned 
your shooting outfit, took your well-oiled _ from the 
corner, whistled for your faithful dog and started off, 
you knew not whither. The old dog suddenly comes to 
a point, and with throbbing heart and trembling hands 
you await the rising of the birds that you know are be- 
fore you. With a rush and whirr the covey at last 
springs into view, and some how or other both barrels of 
your gun go off and only a few feathers drift away with 
the wind, to tell youthat you were too hasty. You stand 
looking after the retreating covey, as if you could not 
believe that you had missed so large a mark, when it 
seemed but a moment before that you could not shoot 
into them without at least hitting half the birds. After 
tramping all day, you at last kill one or two lone grouse 
that sit on a limb and watch you while you shoot, and 
after having bought five or six from a more successful 
hunter, you go home at dark well satisfied and tell your 
father and mother or young wife about the good shots 
you have made that day. 

Do you not remember all these things? Oh, ye aged 
and experienced sportsmen! ye were not always old. 
There was a time when your pulse would beat twenty 
beats a minute, and your hand would tremble as you 
raised your gun or waited for the game to show itself. 

Don’t you remember when, after tramping all day, and 
seeing only two or three birds, but bagging these by well 
directed and skillful shots, you raced through the under- 
brush and over fallen logs as mene you feared the bird 
would come to life and be away before you could reach it? 

Oh! ye aged ones, were not those happy days? But 
now you can stand with a face as long as a ten acre lot 








and knock the birds right and left and never feel that” 


thrill of yore. If this is true, and you don’t long for the 
field once in a while, I have but one remark to make, 
that is, ‘*You have no soul.”’ J.T. Jd. 


UNCLE RUSTY AND OLD SILE. 





A Backwoods Correspondence. 
BY F. BERKELEY SMITH. 





OTTER POND. 


Here I be, settin’ out afore the shanty. The sun’s out 
warm and pleasant, but it ain’t meltin’ no snow—jest 
warmin’ a feller and makin things seem kinder cosy like. 
Besides, it’s Sunday mornin’ and I don’t tend no traps 
during the Sabbath, but ole Drive and me are takin’ our 
comfort, so’s to speak, arter the alfiredest hard week of 
tendin’ I done in some time. Sapil is gettin’ powerful 
scarce, and what does run into a feller’s beech fall aint 
wuth skinnin’. 

The dog says I’m a fool; that in his idee they aint wuth 
the gittin’. He jest paws ’em over, and lookin’ up kinder 
disgusted like, says, “Aint that the meanest, pusilamin- 
ous batch of hides you ever see!’ He’s always at me to 
git up to the forks of the river, up back of whar you 
killed that dry doe two years-ago. ‘‘Thar,’’.says he, “‘is 
a huntin’ ground.”’” He told me he see where there’s been 
sapil, and good ones too, along that leetle brook jest at 
the bottom of that fust ridge. I dunno; maybe the ole 
cuss is right. I presume likely he’s confident; he talks 
about it most all day. . He’s always complainin’ that he 
feels he aint done right by me. That he’d ‘‘be daddinged 
if he aint done all hecould. He never see no meaner 
time for trappin’ nor meaner huntin’— seems though 
there warnt nothin’ travellin’ bigger *n a field mouse.’’ . 

I swan, I never see nothin’ that’d ekle it. I reckon we 
can’t stand it here much longer; not that we haint had 
enough to eat, for I let down as nice a three year ole buck 
last week as ye ever see travel. The little cuss stood jest 
tother side of maple about forty rod from the pond. Thar 
he stood, cleanin’; a neater pair of horns you never see. 
Now and then some ,twig’d crackle, and he’d rise his 
head, or some twig’d come tumblin’ down through the 
bare branches and sink into the 7 snow, or through the 
woods twenty rods off you could hear a chick-a-dee-dee- 
dee-dee that set yer heart a-thumpin’ agin yer ribs, 
afraid the little cuss ’d hear ye before ye coli shoot. 
Wall, when the gun cracked that deer jumped two rod 
an. then stood still and trembled. I see the little feller 
was hit bad and couldn't travel, and ’fore I could git to 
him he lay down and give up. I swanI never felt so 
mean at killin’ no deer, as I done whenI see the little 
feller a-layin’ thar in the dry snow. He looked so pretty, 
standin’ there agin’ that maple in the light drift, and 
*twarn’t as if it was an ole buck that had tried a feller’s 
—— so’s to speak. Wall, I dressed him out and slid 

im acrost to camp. Goll, warn’t he splendid eatin’; 
Drive wanted I should save his head for ye, and I done so. 

I can’t sleep at nights thinkin’ about Christmas and the 
dance at Dewey’s. Skinner’s gals is goin’, and Ed Par- 
tridge is a-goin’ to fiddle. Does a feller good to git good 
licker and hear them good ole tunes like ‘‘Johnson Pond,”’ 
ani*fass the Butter,”’ and ‘‘The Rovin’ Sailor,’ and 
‘‘Hull’s Victory.’’ I was wishin’ you could have been 
thar last year. The dog and me started Christmas Eve 
and mogged it through to Clear Pond, and jest about 
come night we come out at Dewey’s. Goll, you never see 
nothin’ luk the crowd that was thar—dogs and fellers in 
from the lumber shanty. Bimeby ole Hite come out, and 
Aunt Abby she ’vited us in and we had ven’son and hull 
chunks of mincepie, and some licker that warn’t to be 
beat. Then we begun dancin and kept it right up till 
daylight, and then all hands started out to kill a fox—we 
done it too, and dont you forgit it. I took ole Drive and 
started him side the mountain, and Hike Eldridge killed 
it fore we’d been gone an hour. 

Talk about m ts! You never been to Moose Island 
up Otter Creek, have ye? Rats? Oh! Oh! Oh! Goll, I 
guess ~— be. That’s the breedin’ place fur all the mush- 
rats in ilton County. Wall, one!day brother Bill 
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and me took a notion to off up thar and git some 
mushrat. Bill Wilkins, he’d borrowed all my rat trans 
what I had. and the goll durned cuss haint brought ’em 
back yet. But thar, I’m gittin’ ahead of my story. Wal, 
I pale up my mind I was goin’ to git some rats, but I 


had only one number 2 Newhouse trap, so brother Bill - 


and me went down the day before to investigate. Wall, 
sir, them varmints was thick, no use talkin’. There 
warn’t a spot as big as yer hand along the edge of the 
hull island, there warn’t a hole. We commenced plugging 
up all them rat holes ’cept one right on the aidge of the 
river bank, and that we kivered up all around with 
chunks of rotten wood. so jest one of them rats could git 
through at a time. Then me and brother Bill each cut 
us a gad about ten foot long and went to swishin the 
river. When we come back to that hole we had plugged 
around with them rotten chunks we found it wore from 
the bigness of a six inch stovepipe to a half bushel meas- 
ure whar them mushrats had been clawin’ in. Wall, sir. 
we plugged up that hole agin with some more rotten 
chunks, and I squeezed that number 2 ‘‘Newhouse”’ open 
and held the jaws clus to the hole, and then brother Bill 
he begun to dance over the hole. Goll, you’d oughter 
seen them rats come out; out ’d tumble one and I’d nip 
him in the trap and knock his head agin the aidge of the 
scow, and then. pop ’d another one, and I’d be ready for 
’em, and all the time brother Bill he kept on dancin’. 
Wall sir, fore we finished we’d ketched seven hundred 
and eighty-two of the nicest, fattest mushrats you ever 
see. Brother Bill he said be’d gin a dollar to have had ye 
thar and see the fun. Wall, we had that ole scow loaded 
clean down to the water with mushrats. Bimeby we got 
down to them big rapids and the water begun to ~ up 
about us some, and the ole scow begun to wibble wabble 
so’s to speak, and ~~ settin’ pole slipped, and fore I 
knowed it I went kerslosh into the water, and out 
tumbled brother Bill and all them rats and we had a 
danged hard time gittin’ ashore, and don’t you — it. 
ILE. 


NEAR SITKA. 


In almost every letter received by a “Johnny come 
lately”’ in Alaska, whether it be from the east, south or 
west, are condolences upon the dreadful climate, the pri- 
vations endured, and other hardships, winding up with 
the request to “‘tell me all about it.’’ 

» Here we are not in Desolation Land. The harbor is not 
filled with icebergs carrying sportive Polar bear, nor the 
streets with the wild Indian in war paint and blanket 
bordered with the scalp locks of adventurou: globe trot- 
ters. In no partof the worldcan grander natural scenery 
be found than in Alaska, nor more easily reached. The 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. brings one here as a prince 
would travel, and from the start the question is not how 
to kill time but how to portion it so as not to miss any- 
thing. Each change in the steamer’s course brings some 
now Lene of the inland waters to view, until the mind 
is bewildered, and a sense of relief felt when the noon 
bulletin tells us we are due in Sitka thenext day. Bright 
and early all are on deck, and soon after sighting the 
symmetrical cove of Mt. Edgecom), we enter the island- 
locked Sitka Bay. The booni of a gun tells us we have 
been sighted by those so anxiously awaiting tidings from 
home, and soon we glide past the Indian village and are 
abreast -the old Russian town. There are flags flying, 
streets are crowded, and all the population seems tending 
toward the wharf, where from the deck we can look down 
upon them, well dressed men and women are peering 
at us, hoping to see a familiar face; groups of neat-look- 
ing men in uniform, miners, Indians and all others a 
frontier town alone can contribute to make up a pictur- 
esque crowd. We hurry on shore for sight-seeing, passing 
long lines of squaws, surrounded by curios and furs, and 
soon come to and are shown through the Russian church, 
and see the fine paintings. robes of gold and silver, and 
jewelled head dresses, contributed by the nobility of 
ussia. 

Such a variety of trips had been suggested when we 
reached Sitka that in discussing them we got muddled. 
Our first sport, however, was for the black bass, and pro- 
curing needle fish for bait, and fishing within quarter of 
a. mile of the wharf, we caught in an hour over 
a hundred, averaging three poundseach. Next we tried 
brook trout on Indian River, and came back with 
dozens of the speckled beauties, which here ignore the 
fly and accept only the salmon roe. During this trip one 
of our party shot a king salmon, and wading into the 
rapids with gun in right hand caught the monster by the 
tail with his left, an indignity the fish protested against 
by one last — which knocked his captor off his pins and 
into a deep hole, from which he was fished out by a smil- 
ing resident with the remark: ‘‘You have to be careful 
how you ford the rivers here.” 

Silver Bay, eight miles to the south, was next visited, 
and from the stream at its head we caught a great many 
large and beautiful cut-throat trout. Then came a trip 
to Kobleana Bay, eighteen miles to the north. Starting 
at daybreak a fine wind soon brought us abreast the 
site of old Sitka, where trolling lines were hauled in, 
and by the time we reached shore, the three eleven-pound 
salmon we had caught had breathed their last. Here 
some of the party tried some of the small streams for 
trout, and others searched among the scant ruins of the 
old Russian tower, which was burned by the Indians and 
its inhabitants massacred in 1802. The catch was small, 
and the find, an old Russian brass lock, so all went 
aboard and in an hour we reached our destination, where 
four men in two hours caught nearly 300 pounds of salmon 
trout, many weighing four and five pounds. Mt. Ven- 
storia, 3,216 feet just back of Sitka, was next climbed, 
and from its peak, a view never to be forgotten, was 
spread before us. Sitka nestled amid its islands, the 
Pacific at last meeting a barrier, lashing the outlying 
reefs into a line of dazzling surf, while to the East we 
were hemmed in by snow capped mountains. Indian 
tradition has it that inland on Baranoff Island are geysers, 
and that the country is inhabited by a tribe of natives 
who are never seen. Many attempts have been made to 
cross the is land, only thirty miles wide, but without suc- 
cess, and the mystery remains unsolved. 

Our hunting trip was organized for the celebrated 
white grouse, but after a four hour climb over the sum- 
mit of the mountair, crossing two lakes on the ice—in 
August —not « bird was seen, save an inquisitive blue jay, 
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which was blown to pieces with fiendish delight. Another 
trip was to the hot springs, eighteen miles from town, 
and after a day’s outing nothing can be more refreshing 
than their almost boiling waters whose virtues were made 
known to the Russians years ago. THey cure everything, 
from a mosquito bite to “‘housemaid’s knee.”” Mt. Edge- 
cumb, towering alone and majestic, demanded inspection, 
and a party was organized to explore and shoot; its 
island, Kruzob, is the Indian paradise for the Alaska 
grizzly bear and many a time they have opened the gates 
for the hunter to enter—--ani deer are found in abund- 
ance. The legends hanging around the island are the 
talk of many a fireside. Little is known of its cruel and 
rocky coast to seaward, dense forests and surroundings 
of mountain and ravine, having up to the present time 
prevented a thorough exploration. 

On Sept. 13 a y of five whites, three natives and a 
dog, sailed from Sitka on the sloop Loeta. At 4.30 p. m, we 
made landing for water, and then stood in for Crab Bay, 
where camp was pitched at 7, and at 8.15 p. m. our first 
game was killed—a wild goose. At 5 o’clock all were 
aroused, camp was broken and bedding sent off to sloop, 
which s' for the outside of the island while a hunt- 
ing party of six began their climb acrossit. In about 
four hours we were at the top of the foot hills and for 
miles followed the marshy plateau with its many pools 
covered with thin ice. ere the party spread out, and 
the frequent bark of a rifle and dull report of a shot-gun 
announced the sport had begun—soon followed the hard 
work of the day; passing over the densely wooded hills, 
crossing the numerous ravines, many 60 feet deep, and 
only gotten over by following the lean deer and bear 
trails. One foot print of a bear measured eleven inches 
in length. About half past five in the evening the wel- 
come sound of breakers was heard, and we came out on 
the beach at Chelecoff Bay, near point Mary, a walk of 
twenty miles. 

Scon we were gladdened by the sight of our Sloop 
rounding the westward point of the bay, and amused 
ourselves until her arrival by skirting the beach, which 
here is composed of fine volcanic sand covered with tons 
of pumice stone. At last we saw the skiff sheer off with 
our bedding and stand ready to run her up on the beach, 
which was safely done, and she started for a second load, 
which was mostly provisions, and unfortunately lost 
through her capsizing in the surf, owing to the darkness. 

The next morning, after a breakfast of venison chops 
hard tack and coffee, parties worked along the adjacent 
hills, and at 9.15 p. m. were safely on board the sloop and 
under way for Katelena Bay. Before long we encoun- 
tered head wind and heavy sea, keeping all hands watch 
and watch. We passed Sea Lion rocks 3.30 a. m. and 
headed for Virgin Straits, reefed sail and stood off shore 
until daylight, and after several exciting adventures came 
> anchor in Katelena Bay, where our last hunting was 

one. 

The next morning we were underway for Sitka, which 
we reached at 9 p. m, with a total reward of twelve deer, 
one goose, six ducks, two grouse and a good time in spite 
of sunburn and dirt. Two Bits. 


WHERE GEESE ARE FEW. 


In a recent issue of Forest and Stream there was given 
an account of wild-goose shooting in Connecticut. Let 
me give you a short account of that sport in New Hamp- 
shire. The first incident occurred at Rye Beach. 

It was on a rainy, disagreeable day, late in the fall, 
when the sportsman, who is the object of this sketch, 
had been doing a little sea-shooting early in the morning 
but had met with indifferent success, and, for a wonder, 
really was glad to haul up his beloved boat and return 
home. Having attended to various duties, he walked 
along the beach to the other end of the town, a mile or 
more distant. As it was then raining fast, an umbrella 
was taken for greater comfort, and, contrary to usual 
habit, the gun was left at home. 

Near the beach, separated from it only by a high bank 
of stones, lies a large fresh water pond, nearly half a mile 
in length. Having reached the top of the high bank 
whence he could overlook the entire surface of the pond, 
he carefully scanned the water. Suddenly a strange sight 
greets him. At the opposite side of the pond, a fourth of 
a mile distant, calmly swimming from the seclusion of 
one branch of rushes to the shelter of another, are two 
beautiful wild geese. Now a wild goose is a comparatively 

rare bird in these parts, so imagine his feelings—two 
geese close at hand and no gun 

Down go basket and umbrella, which are left to their 
fate. Rushing into the house, he hastily siezed gun and 
shells, pausing only to call to his fellow sportsman to 
“come on, there are geese in the pond.’’ Tom followed 
closely after, and on reaching the edgefof the pond they 
separated. Will started off in the direction taken by the 
geese, while Tom went along the beach under shelter of 
the bank, as the geese on rising were pretty sure to fly 
toward the ocean, and therefore might afford him an op- 
portunity for ashot. Meanwhile Will crawled, crept 
and squirmed through the alders and rushes, continuously 
advancing until he was sure that he was within a short 
distance of where he had seen the game. Raising him- 
self carefully up, he caught sight, through the rushes, of 
two heads, held up prey motionless, but with bright 
eyes intently watching him. They were barely twelve 
yards distant. Being a true sportsman, he, of course, 

refers to shoot all game on the wing, so getting his gun 
in position, he raises himself up a little to start the birds, 
but to no use, they refuse to fly. At Jast, not really car- 
ing to lose so good an opportunity for a roast goose din- 
ner, bang — one barrel of the old gun, while the gun 
is still held to the shoulder to send the contents of the 
other barrel after them as they rise. But they fail to do 
so, and as no sign of them is to be seen, he goes forward 
to investigate. The cause of their quietness is very evi- 
dent—there lay the two geese, each with a broken neck. 
The shot took effect in each case in nearly the same place. 
Meanwhile Tom, in his hiding place, hearing the single 
report, waits expectantly, but in vain, for either the sec- 
ond report or some signs of the birds. Concluding that 
the geese had already flown, he climbs the bank and looks 
across the pond, where sat Will calmly waiting, evi- 
dently for his appearance, for he at once beckons tim to 
come over. 


When within speaking distance, Tom could retain his 
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curiosity no longer. He shouted: ‘‘You didn’t kill them 
both, did you? here are they?”’ 

“Look there,’’ answerei Will, and Tom looked in sur- 
pan at the dead geese, and being a good friend and true 

other sportsman, his congratulations were hearty and 
sincere. 

Yet another experience which befel the same sportsman 
may prove interesting. The scene of action in this case 
was Portsmouth Harbor. He had.rowed down the river, 
landing on the marshes, in neat of finding, in some se- 
cluded pool, a few ducks, as black ducks small num- 
bers are in the habit of feeding about there all winter. 

While sitting behind an old stone wall, waiting for 
something to fly in, his attention was attracted by a 
familiar sound of honk, honk, and high up over head 
sailed along a single wild goose, w hich suddenly altered 
its course and dropped into a small pool in the centre of 
the open marsh, about 500yds. from him. Will strove to 
solve the problem of approaching the goose without at- 
tracting its attention, at least until within shooting dis- 
tance. A small creek ran along to within 100yds. of where 
the goose was resting. It being low tide, the water had 
ebbed so as to afford an opportunity to approach the 
goose. Crawling cautiously along the creek, knowing 
well the extreme shyness of this fowl, he at length 
reached the point in the creek nearest to the goose. There 
was but one chance of approaching nearer, so he crawled 
over the bank, and lying perfectly flat, kicked himself 
along over the marsh toward the goose. Instead of tak- 
ing alarm and at once flying, it evidently thought he was 
some strange animal approaching, and it assumed a de- 
fensive attitude, at the same time trying to conceal itself 


as much as possible. When within easy gun-shot, sur- ° 


pene that the goose had not already flown, Will raised 
himself on one knee, and, as the bird, at last realising 
its danger, rose into the air, it came in collision with a 
charge of No. 3 shot, which suddenly stopped its upward 
career. 

Another time, on the same marsh, there was an episode 
which did not result ‘so pleasantly, but which lett my 
friend and his companion in a state of very righteous in- 
dignation. ‘‘Al’’ had been on the watch for several hours 


over a flock of eight geese which were swimming about 
in a small pond, and which he had fondly hoped would 
come within gun-shot. There he was joined by Will. 


After watching them some time longer, the geese slowly 
swam down around a small island formed by the rising 
tide. Knowing that the outlet was a small creek, about 
fifteen yards distant from my patiently watchful friends. 
their hopes were high, the game was nearly theirs, when, 
down across the marshes from the other side, came three 
men who had also discovered the presence of the geese. 
Seeing that, apparently, the only chance now left was to 
cut off the geese before they flew, my friends left their 
concealment to approach nearer. They now discovered 
that the intruders had no guns, but had simply come 
down to satisfy their curiosity by a mere look at the big 
birds. The geese evidently returned the compliment, 
and doubtless concluding that.they were harmless, and, 
instead of flying, continued on their way up the creek. 
It was then too late for my friends to return to their con- 
cealment, and the seeing them, and possibly see- 
ing the guns, immediately rose into the air. Bang, bang 
went the guns, and one goose fell to Al’s share, but the 
remainder of the flock departed. Very likely, fellow 
sportsmen, you have at some time been in a similar 
p , and know that, at such times, wordt seem very in- 
adequate to express your feelings. 

One more incident. At Rye Beach again. Crossing the 
beach in a severe storm, umbrella overhead and gun over 
shoulder, suddenly a lone goose is discovered down near 
the water’s ¢]ge, evidently resting. Dropping the open 
umbrella to bring the gun into position, the wind catches 
the umbrella and it sails directly toward the goose, which 
furiously attacks it. Then, evidently bewildered, the 
goose rises into the air and flies directly toward the 
sportsman. A charge of shot stops it, and a rather sur- 
prised gunner picks up his prize and starts for nome. 


WIL. 
Satural History. 


SKUNK CULTURE. 


MARSHFIELD, Wis ,March 16—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Ihave never raised skunks asa pecuniary speculation, 
but merely as an experiment, to study their habits, and 
I have also foxes and many others of the smaller animals. 
I have made their habits a thorough study, and have 
tried to learn the best way to raise them for fur. 

Although my stock at all times has been small, yet I 
believe the business could be carried on to a financial 
success. Two rules which the producer must be gov- 
erned by are these: To keep skunks when in captivity, 
keep them as close to their natural habits as penile; aud, 
second, to get them as nearly black as possible, as the 
black ones always bring the best price. Skunks have 
to be raised on sandy soil, where no water is likely to set- 
tle, and where they can have plenty of yard room. If 
they are kept in a small yard they will wear their fur off 
by rubbing against the fence in their efforts to get out. 
As they burrow in the ground, it is very essential that 
a — stumps be left in the enclosure for them to burrow 
under. 

Ihave never removed the musk sack from any of the 
young, and never experienced any bad effect to the fur 
after skinning them. The best way to kill them is with 
chloroform or by suffocation. They generally have from 
four to seven young in a litter, and the month of April or 
the first of May is generally the time when they give 
birth to their young. A few old hollow logs will afford 
all the shelter they need, but it adds a great deal to their 
condition if trees are left in the park. They feed chiefly 
on meat, but are very fond of eggs and milk, but as these 
would be rather expensive food, meat alone will suffice, 
During the cooler part of the winter they retire to their 
holes and remain until the warm days of spring open up, 
hence the necessity of having soil suitable for them to 
“eee I found 

ut six years ago I found six skunks in a hollow log. 
I plugged both ends of the log and hired a man to haul it 
a8 near as possible to where I intended building my park, 








I dug a ditch around quite a large strip of ground, and 
placed boards edgeways in the ditch so that the skunks 
could not dig under them. 1 built a fence around my 
park, leaving a few stumps in the centre. I then hauled 
the log into the inclosure and hberated the skunks. For 
a few days they seemed wild and spent most of their time 
in the log, but they soon got over it and would come out 
on hearing my voice. They burrowed under the stumps 
and made themselves at home, always contented when 
their stomachs were full. In the spring I was overjoyed 
to see numerous young ones around the yard, and in the 
fall had as fat and slick a flock of skunks as anyone would 
wish to see. Some of these I had killed and skinned by 
way of experiment, and the hides were pronounced as 
good and prime as any taken from their natural haunts. 
Skunks are very nervous animals and dogs or strangers 
should never be allowed to bother them, and great care 
should be exercised not to give them any violent shock. 
Any information desired by those interested will be cheer- 
fully given concerning the breeding of either fox or 

sknuk, J. A. K. 


How a Mocking-Bird Mocked Me. 


Tie climatic differences of the seasons in the region 
through which passes the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico are hardly so much those of 
heat and cold as they are of dryness and moisture. In 
winter and spring the rainfall is sufficient to fill all the 
rivulets and streams and to flood all the marshes and low- 
lands. The region is so far South that vegetation starts 
early in the year. Land birds are then abundant in the 
trees and chapperal, and ducks are plentiful in the ponds 
and streams. 

_In summer all this is changed; the growth of vegeta- 
tion is largely suspended, and the growth of crops in the 
few cultivated districts must be aided by irrigation. The 
rivulets, ponds, and most of the small streams, except 
those in the mountains, dry up, and in traversing the 
country one is obliged to go long distances without find- 
ing any water. Notwithstanding this dryness of the 
region, many of the land birds remain there during the 
whole year, but in summer the ducks necessarily go to 
those districts where they can find congenial haunts. 
Among the birds which remain in that dry region during 
the summer is the mocking bird, with one of which I once 
had a novel experience. 

Desiring to make a geological examination of a portion 
of the Sierra San Carlos, a short range of mountains in 
the Mexican State of Chihauhau, I went to Presidio del 
Norte, on the Rio Grande, and } rocured a span of mules 
and a light wagon for our journey of seventy-five miles. 

My party, besides myself, consisted of two companions 
and a Mexican driver, who was also our cook. There 
was no human habitation on the way, and we knew that 
the district we were to traverse was very dry, but we 
confidently expected to find sufficient water for our pur- 
poms in the Arroyo Alamitos, or little Cottonwood Creek, 

orty miles from Presidio del Norte. We therefore took 
only a keg of water from the Rio Grande with us for use 
on the first day, and at night we made a dry camp, with 
about twenty-five miles of our journey accomplished. 

To take advantage of the cooler part of the day for 
travelling, we started at daylight next morning, but be- 
cause we were yet to traverse the worst part of our road 
we did not reach the Arroyo Alamitos until nearly noon. 
To uur dismay, when we reached it, we found it dry, be- 
cause if we should fail to get water there we had no hope 
of getting any until we should reach the Arroyo San 
Carlos, thirty--five miles further on. Tired, thirsty and 
hungry, for we had eaten —s that morning, we at 
once began a search of the bed of the Arroyo, hoping to 
find a water-hole or a place where we might obtain water 
by a little digging. We found no water-hole, but coming 
upon an apparently favorable place we began to dig in the 
sandy gravel, throwing it out with our strong camp cups 
for want of suitable ene We soon found the 
gravel muist,a few inches deeper it was wet, andina 
short time we had enough water to enable us to make a 
comfortable camp. , e 

While we were laboriously digging our small pit I dis- 
tinctly heard the familar sound, ‘“‘quack, quack. quack,” 
and immediately remarked to my companions that our 
labor was unnecessary because the presence of a duck in- 
dicated that we were in the neighborhood of a pool of 
water. We listened, and the sounds were repeated. To 
my surprise, I then saw that they came, not from a duck, 
but from a mocking bird, which was perched on a bush a 
short distance away. He was unconsciously,but cruelly, 
mocking us in our distress. f 

It is probable that this species of mocking bird prefers 
to imitate melodious sounds, but it is well known that it 
will sometimes imitate the coarser notes of other birds. 
Its powers of imitation are such that observers in its 
native haunts are often mistaken as to its identity when 
it is audible but not visible. In this case, however, 1 was 
deceived in a more serious way. ; 

I have never seen these birdsso numerous as they are in 
the State of.Chihauhau, and the Mexican natives capture 
great numbers of them for sale. Ducks are also plentiful 
there during the wet season, and it was doubtless then 
that the bird which deceived me had learned the lesson 
which it so inopportunely rehearsed in my hearing. 

CHARLES A. WHITE. 


Fox Outstripped by a Horse. 


New York City, Editor Forest and Stream:—It is a 
fleet hound that can overtake Reynard in a stern chase, 
but on Montauk last summer I heard a well authenti- 
cated story of a horse running down a fox so that his 
rider effected a capture. 

‘When Fifthian was herdsman on Montauk, before the 
town sold it to Benson” said my informant. ‘‘He lived in 
the house at the head of Fort Pond, and had a big black 
mare, Meg, that was noted for her size and speed all 
through Suffolk county. Fifthian set out one mormng 
to ride to Gansett on business, and as he came out on the 

lain east of his house he started up a fox in the bushes 
just ahead. : 

“The beast kept the road, which, as you know, isonly a 
trail through the pastures, and Meg broke into a gal- 
lop after him. They had it neck and heels for a while, 


the fox with his ears flat and his tail straight out hehind, 
and Meg a-gallopin’ out of pure mischief, Bime-by 
Fifthian began to get interested and encouraged the mare 


so that she drew = abreast of Reynard. Then Fifthian 
lashed at him with his whip, and that not having much 
effect he made a noose of his lash and got it over the fox’s 
neck, drew him up to the saddle bow ani rode into 
Gansett with him hanging there, stone dead.” 

The above seems almost incredable, but I had it from 
a source which led me to regard it as true. 

CHARLES BuRR TOpDD. 


English Starlings Hereabouts. 


New RocHELLe, N. Y., March 25.—On Feb. 22, while 
walking with an English friend, we heard ina marsh near 
New Rochelle, some whistling and trilling notes similar 
to those of the goldfinch, but louder and clearer. Look- 
ing up, we saw an immense flock of what ap ed like 
black birds, about the size of robins. My friend said the 
were starlings, as he had known them well in Englati, 
On making inquiries at the museum, I found he was cor- 
rect, as no species of the black-birds except the red-wings 
can sing as they did. The next dayI saw more of them, 
and on March 9 another large flock, with a few early red- 
wings among them, the notes of the starlings, and the 
‘‘quonk-a-ree’’ of the blackbirds sounding very well to- 
gether. In England they breed as often as the sparrow, 
(six times a year) so at that rate they will soon be 
numerous here, but let us hope, better behaved than the 
sparrow, the tramp. EDWIN IRVINE HAINEs, 





The Linnzan Society of New York. 


Regular meetings of the society will be held at?the 
American Museum <f Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evenings, April 
9 and 23, at 8 o’clock. . 

April 9.—L. 8. Foster, ‘“Remarks«n the Petrels, with an 
account of the Specimen of Aistrelata hasotata taken in 
Ulster county, New Yc rk on January 26, 1895.”” Deferred 
from meeting of March 26. 

April 3.—William L. Sherwood, ‘Further remarks on 
the Salamanders found in the vicinity of New York 
City.” WALTER W. GRANGER, 

Amer. Museum of Nat. History. 


A Pet Mule Deer. 


Santa Fg, N. M., March 12.—I have one of the finest 
pets now I have ever owned; it is a mule-eared fawn 
about ten months old. He has been raised in the yard 
with my greyhounds, and I don’t su he really knows 
whether he is a deer or a dog. He will play with the 
hounds until he gets tired and then he insists on their let- 
ting him alone, and if they don’t agree to this he pro- 
ceeds to administer a course of correction with his fore 
feet in a manner that soon brings them to terms. He is 
perfectly familiar with the house, and if the door is left 
open will calmly walk in and take possession. The 
spring duck shooting is just coming on, and several 
parties are out in war paint already. i. ee 


Game Bag and Gan. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


May 13 to 18. Madison Square Garden, New York.—First annual 
Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


A DAY WITH THE BLUEBILLS. 


Eight miles northeast of Ashland, on Chequemagon 
Bay, lies Kakagon—a succession of sloughs and sand 
ridges, extending across the northeast corner of the bay, 
between the high land and Lake Superior. These sloughs 
are bordered with beds of wild rice and furnish excellent 
shooting during all the fall months. Mallard, widgeon, 
teal, and an occasional saw bill, or spoon bill are to be 
found in the early fall months, and later when these have 
passed on south, or grown wary from too much educa- 
tion, the bluebills and redheads come in by countless 
thousands. 3 

It chanced that on a Saturday in October last, as I sat 
in my office, looking out across the bay, the telephone 
rang, and in response to my “hello,” a familiar voice 
said: ‘‘Can you get ready to take the Hazel for Kakagon 
in half an hour? My wife is out of town and I had as soon 
spend Sunday down there as anywhere.” Could I get 
ready? Well, I rather thought so, as all my outfit was 
at the office, and_g, messenger, dispatched up town, 
supplied plenty of nitros for a day’s shoot. 

The little steam yacht Hazel cariied us from the dock 
to the ducking grounds in a little over an hour, and we 
had paddled to our camping ground in anotner. Until 
dark we were busy pitching tent, getting firewood and 
arranging bed, and turned in early with the expecta- 
tion of getting up before light and paddling to a slough 
or river, which makes in from the bay for several miles, 
and up and down which the bluebills take their flight in 
the morning and evening. 

Next morning, as the purple streaks of the dawn be- 

n to appear in the east, we glided into cover at a bend 
in the river, which afforded an excellent view of a long 
stretch of clear water on either hand, and had scarce 
settled ourselves in position in our canoe when Doc, who 
was working the river on the east, said: “‘Look out! here 
they come.”’ A whistle of wings, a crack from Doc’s gun, 
a splash in the water, and I just caught a passing glimpse 
of two shadowy forms speeding out of sight in the gloom 
to the west. ne poor victim, however, lay out in the 
middle of the river, his white breast gleaming in the un- 
certain light. Doc had been too quick forhim. We were 
debating as to the advisability of picking him up before 
the current carried him further away, when Doc’s “Mark 
here they come again!’’ brought us both as close to the 
bottom of the canoe as was possible, still keeping the east 
in view, the only point as yet affording light enough for a 
fair shot. There, against the flaming crimson. they were 
coming, a dozen at least. We had not long to wait; who 
does when bluebills are coming down the wind? It was 
crack, crack and crack, crack again as they wavered an 
instant after the first shot, and there were splashes too, 
following both right and left and more white breasts 
turned up to the light, and two cripples swimming away 
for dear life. ; = 

Have you ever chased a crippled bluebill? If you have, 
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my description will pay tally with your experience. 
It is impossible, ifjthey are not badly wounded, to take 
them in any way but by shooting them the second time. 
Doc was in the bow, and I sculled him —— oe 
thest away, hoping to get near enough to dispatch him 
by the first shot. aot within ene raised his gun, 
when down went the duck before he could shoot. ‘‘Hur- 
ry up,”’ said he, ‘‘get up close and watch sharp, so I can 
give it to him when he comes up.’’ We did get up close, 
and we did watch sharp, but the next sight we had of the 
duck was away to our rear, and swimming in a direction 
directly opposite to that he had pursued before going 
down. I turned the canoe on her heel. Doc snatched up 
a paddle and away we went after him again. He was 
making straight down the centre of the river, and as we 
came up, Doc put down the paddle and brought his ge 
to position. ‘‘He won’t fool me this time,’’ he said. But 
the duck did, for as we drew within range he sank almost 
out of sight, and in the uncertain light this made a very 
small target. Doc was getting desperate and as we 
came quite close, gave him the right, and as he seemed 
in no way disconcerted, cut loose with the left, still the 
bird swam on. Three more shells were required before 
we got that duck in the canoe, and we had almost a sim- 
ilar experience with every cripple that fell to our lot. It 
was my first experience in bluebill shooting, and I should 
like to learn from others if there isa tougher or more 
“foxy’’ bird when wounded. 

At 9 o’clock we had a baker’s dozen of bluebills to our 
credit, a mallard and a redhead, and paddled for <—e 
feeling pretty well satisfied. We cooked dinner, smoked, 
aan read Forest and Stream, and took solid comfort 
generally, until time to start for the oe shooting, 
the record of which, together with a somewhat unique 
event which transpired that night, I will reserve for an- 
other chapter. GEO. W. Miars. 

ASHLAND, Wis., 


A NEW JERSEY COON HUNT. 


© The night of Dec. 22 had been selected for a coon hunt, 
to which we all looked with great pleasure. We had pre- 
viously arranged to meet at Leedsville, a small town 
about four miles out of Red Bank, where we were to join 
four of the most experienced coon hunters in that section, 
namely: John and Edward Grant, the latter better known 
as “‘Brickey;’’ George Mouser, and last, but not least, the 
old veteran whom all coons dread, Jake Antonides. We 
left Red Bank at 6.30 p. m. all bundled up in a farm wag- 
on, Geo. Frick guiding the horse. There were seven of 
us, mostly novices at coon hunting. We had three com- 
mon lanterns, one bull’s eye, one pair of climbing irons, 
such as linemen use, and our Branchport friend, Harry 
Van Brunt, brought with him a revolver of the bull dog 
style, of large calibre. 

Arriving at Leedsville shortly after 7 o'clock, we went 
into the hotel where we had arranged to meet the rest of 
the party, but, much to our disgust we learned that 
tkey bad received word we were not coming, and had left 
about ten minutes prior to our arrival. Three of us start- 
ed after them, being rewarded after driving about a mile 
by overtaking them. We found we were on the right 
way to the grounds, One of us drove back to the hotel 
to put up the horse and bring the others of the party, 
who were impatiently awaiting. In a few minutes the 
rest of the boys arrived, and after a ‘‘how-de-do” and a 
hand-shake all around, we were off. Going through 
fields, we found ourselves on a hill overlooking a brook, 
which Uncle Jake crossed to see if he could find any fresh 
tracks, we remaining on the other side. Finding some, 
he walked along the edge of the brook, we following on 
the opposite side. Going about 200 yards, we stopped to 
listen, and were startled by the cracking and snapping of 
twigs. In an instant we saw it was old Lion. e was 
all excitement and whining. Immediately he opened, 
and oh! such music. Away he went, speaking at every 
bound. “‘Lion’s got a hot track this time, I can tell by 
the way he talks.”’ said John Grant. 

When about out of re the dog changed from a 
yelp toa howl. ‘‘He’s got him treed,’’ sail John. At 
that we all ran full speed in the direction of the dog. 
Now it happened that some of the party bad no lanterns, 
and between us and the dog there had been a deep ditch 
dug, into which two of the boys fell. Fortunately, their 
injuries amounted to nothing more than skinned knees 
= elbows, and they both were too much excited to mind 
that. 

On coming up with the Jog, we found him at the foot 
of an immense chestnut tree which Walter Noble said he 
knew to be the largest tree in Moumouth county. Our 
next task was to get Mr. Coon out of the place in which 
he had taken refuge. We all wanted toclimb the tree, 
except Harry Payne and John Mount, the heavy weights 
of the party. By the way, Harry Payne was Jame, as he 
was one of the two who fell in the ditch. After many 
unsuccessful attempts to climb this monarch of the forest, 
we were ata loss to know what todo. Brickey des- 
patched Mouser back to Leedsville for a gun and two 
axes. In the meantime we built large fires on the ground 
so as to light the er part of the tree to see if we could 
locate his coonship, but all in vain. Near by this old 
chestnut there stood three smaller trees, so John Grant 
climbed up one of these and found, upon reaching the 
tor, that a limb from the big tree, or coon tree, as we 
called it, spread to the tree which he was on. Reaching 
out, he siezed the limb and drew himself to the larger 
tree. Up he went like a monkey, and finally spied Mr. 
Coon lying all stretched out on a limb. Finding it im- 
possible to shake him down, John .came down to the 
ground again. Mouser had returned by this time, bear- 
ing a gun and twoaxes. Now that the coon had been 
located, John went up another tree close by, where, by 
the aid of the bull’s eye, he thought he surely could see 
the coon. Tying a string on the gun stock, I put on the 
climbing irons and followed up the tree, drawing the gun 
up after me. When we had reached the top, lo and be- 
hold, Mr. Coon had moved so that nothing could be seen 
but the tip of his tail hanging over a limb as he lay in the 
crotch of the tree. Putting in a load of No. 4’s, we fired, 
hoping to dislodge him, but met with poor success, so 
down to the ground we went again, and this time John 
went up another tree, so he could look right into the 
crotch where the coon was lying. On reaching the top, 
he drew the gun and a lantern up, All this time Lion 


never left“the tree, but“kept looking up as if_he expected 
to see the coon drop. 

Suddenly John cried out: “I see him! Watch your- 
selves now! Give the dog room!” and slipping a cart- 
ridge in the gun, took aim and fired. Up the tree likea 
shot went the coon, and when he could not climb any 
higher, he jumped and down hecame. Lion was on 
deck to meet him, and on top when he landed. How the 
fur flew, but the old dog knew his business, and killed Mr. 
Coon in short order. 

He was bagged, and away we started in search of an- 
other. Going about a mile further up the brook, Lion 
opened again. ‘‘No coon this time,”’ said Brickey. ‘That 
track is cold.”” So much for experience, for he was right. 
The coon had gone in a hole sometime before. 

Looking at our watches and finding it after midnight, 
we started back for the hotel. In crossing a field, I almost 
stepped on a covey of quail, which got up when I plant- 
ed my No. 9 boot within six inches of them. After in- 
viting us tocome up again the next Saturday evening, 
our friends left us and went to their respective homes. 

The drive back to Red Bank was very cold, as the air 
had grown ‘considerably colder than when we starte 1 in 
the evening. We arrived at Red Bank about 2.30 a. m., 
where we parted, all promising to be on hand next Satur- 
7 if the weather proves favorable. 

ED BANK, N. J. ONE OF THE NOVICES. 





ANOTHER OUTING IN THE SIERRA. 


On the morning of the 2ist of September, a campin 
party uf three left for a short sojourn in the beautifu 
snow capped mountains of the Sierra Nevada range. 
The air was crisp and bracing Our route for the first 
twenty miles took us through the bottom lands and grain 
fields, and before old Sol had raised his head over the dis- 
tant mountains, whither we were journeying, we had 
covered half of this distance. The Indian hop pickers 
were at work in the hop fields, chanting a weird Indian 
song, those nearest us waving salatations as we bowled 
along in our covered wagon. Though bearded men, we 
felt like school boys on a vacation, this exuberance find- 
ing vent in joke or raillery. During the day we were suc- 
cessful enough to =e number of doves and a young cot- 
ton tail rabbit, which afforded us a supper. 

The second day out we entered om: passed through 
Placerville, whose history is inseparable from that of this 
glorious State of the golden west. It was here that the 
hardy, though footsore and weary pioneer, from ‘‘way 
back in the States’’ caught his first glim of the 
world's famed El Dorado. The rough-bearded and red- 
shirted miners have one by one disappeared, until there is 
but an insignificant remnant left. In their place came 
the honest granger, tilling the soil of the surrounding hills, 
whose surface here and there has been washed away, ex- 
posing the bed-rock in places, bearing silent evidence of 
the “‘days of old, in the days of gold, the days of forty- 
nine.” Only a few miles distant is the historic spot 
where Marshall made his famous discovery, setting the 
world in a furore of excitement. 
~ As we climbed the hills overlooking the little town, we 
caught a glimpse of the great Sacramento valley in the 
dim distance. About noon we reached the divide, alon 
whose crest runs the road, over which our fathers tr 
on their way to the mines below, forty odd years ago. 

We were now among the pines, whose lofty tops seemed 
to pierce the sky overhead. The balmy air was laden 
with the resinous scent of the boughs through which 
the wind sighed mournfully. Toward the middle of the 
afternoon we drove up to the famous inn, known as 
Sportsman’s Hall. Passing this we reached the top of 
the mountain; just over the brow is another famous spot 
—Bullion Bend, so called from a stage robbery that oc- 
curred during the exciting times, following the rich strike 
in the Comstock silver mines of Nevada. Over this turn- 
pike long lines of mule teams plied their way, bearing 
aeons across the mountains to the mines. Stages, 
laden with passengers and bullion, took the same route 
until the C. P. R. R. became a reality, when all such 
traffic ceased. Here the knights of the road waylaid and 
robbed the stage of a large sum in gold and silver bullion, 
which still lies concealed w here buried by them near the 
scene of the robbery. 

_From Bullion Bend our route took us through wild and 
picturesque scenery. Winding down and around the moun- 
tain’s side, hundreds of feet below us, were the clear and 
silvery waters of the American, moving restlessly over its 
rugged bed. Above us and across the canyon against the 
western sky, tinged with a ruddy glow from the settin: 
sun, loomed up great craggy bluffs, that called to min 
_— of rugged fortresses and castles upon the river 

nine. 

As twilight deepened around us, we drew up at Miller’s 
and camped for the night. Next morning we drove for 
miles along the banks of the American River, whose rif- 
fles abound with trout, and as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the distant hills we neared our destination, and 
drove down the mountain side to the abode of friend W’s 
dairy ranch, in the very heart of the Sierras.. Greetings 
over, we set up our tent, gathered some wood, makin 
other preparations necessary to our comuort, then settled 
down to days of solid enjoyment. I arose early the first 
morning. The air was pure and bracing and shouldering 
my three-barrel gun I started forth in quest of a buck. 
Late in the afternoon I returned, empty-handed and tired, 
but confident of ultimate success, as | had marked local- 
ities where deer signs were abundant. My companions 
had been after trout and had met with liberal success. 

Daylight found me on the deer ground. As 1. trod 
noiselessly along I espied two objects standing motionless 
a few rods distant. I was in doubt whether what 
I-was looking at were deer or some of the young stock be- 
longing to my mcuntain friends: when too late, I realized 
my mistake; a bound and they were gone. I ran to in- 
tercept them, and suddenly I saw one standing in the 
white thorn, less than fifty paces distant. I brought my 
gun to my face, but the muzzle was dancing a horn pipe, 
though having killed many deer before. I realized I had 
a severe attack of buck ague. Of course, my bullet went 
wide of its mark. Nothing daunted, I wended m way 
across four-cornerei peak in the direction of Bald Moun- 
tain. I had the wind in my face and as I neared the place 
I had marked, out ran a deer, bounding up the mountain 
side. At the crack of my rifle, he turned, displaying evi- 
dence of a fatal wound, The sound of the report had not 


. prepare them for my tri 


died away. when full a hundred and twenty paces distant 
another came into view, his head up and antlers thrown 
back, facing me squarely. I realized how difficult the 
shot was to make, but as the glint of the ivory ball showed 
through the hind sight, again my rifle cracked. The 
beautiful creature gave one bound and féll headlong to 
the ground. "Twas the work of only a few minutes to 
back tocamp. I carried first 
one then the other, until I reached a place accessible to 
horses, and returning later with the animals, carried the 
deer to camp. 

We retired that night in great good humor, the keen, 
crisp air sharpening our appetites for the feast assured on 
the morrow. I sallied forth again the following after- 
noon after arranging a signal and answer, in case I met 
with success. Two hours later the si was given and 
answered. I had brought the head with me, laid it in the 
trail and awaited the approach of my companions with 
the horse. When they caught sight of the trophy, which 
was a six-pointer, they gave voice to their delight in pro- 
longed shouts. Congratulations over, I led the way to 
the deer’s carcass After repeated efforts and failures, we 
succeeded in landing him on our bronchos back. We had 
no means of ascertaining his weight, but judged him at 
over 200 pounds. We have —— many times that we 
had no camera with us. For the next two days we busied 
ourselves jerking venison. My success had kindled a 
desite in the heart of Charlie to emulate my example, so 

taking the younger W. as a guide and partner, and with 

a jay feather in the hat of each, to keep off the hoodoo, the 
boys disappeared from the clearing into the woods be- 
yond. After some hours, and just as we were about to 
partake of a mid-afternoon meal, bang! bang! in quick 
succession rang out in the still air Gown the canyon. This 
was the help signal. George sprang to his feet, gave the 
answer hurriedly, made ready and galloped off. In the 
course of an hour I heard them coming down the mount- 
ain side, shouting and yelling at the top of their voices. 
Presently I aaa sight of the trio through the woods, 
two in the lead swinging their hats vigorously, the other 
leading the horse. 1 strained my eyes to see the cause of 
all this hilarity. Strain as I might, I could only see the 
ropes wound across and over the saddle. On they came, 
and as they entered camp 1 saw the joke. On the saddle 
was the smallest of chipmonks, tied and retied with the 
rope used to secure my big buck. Our guests appreciated 
the joke and laughed immoderately at my confusion. 

e were to return home the next day but one. As I 
started away for a last hunt, my companions wished me 
luck. After a few hours I again gave them the signal 
for help, and was answered by my companions, who were 
fishing a couple of hundred yards distant. Down went 
their rods and baskets, and a race began for my locality. 
A pole was cut, run through the legs; they shouldered 
it and trotted campward. They stuck to their job with 
bulldog tenacity, reaching camp at last and two tired 
men they were. ; 

On the morning following we said farewell to our friend 
W. turned our faces homeward, where we arrived ,after 
two and one-half days’ travel. J. E. M. 


A Tennessee Shoot. 


Mempuis, Tenn., March 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
—The season for shooting game is about over in this 
territory, and I suppose, considering the weather, there 
has been as much real enjoyment in the fields and on 
the lakes around Memphis as ever was experienced by 
hunters in any cvuntry. 

There have been more ducks in our lakes this season 
than fora number of years, and the fields have been 
more bountifully supplied with quail than during any 
season for the last ten years, but the weather was very 
dry up to the ist of December and then very coli and 
di ble to the end of the season, and so but few 
birds were killed, and we have a right to expect a larger 
crop of game of this kind next season. 

About February £0, my friend North called to see me, 
and together we madea trip into North Mississippi for 
quail, and I dare say no two men ever had a finer day’s 
sport than we had. We left Memphis at 5 o'clock in the 
evening and traveled seventy miles to Talico, where we 
remained all night. The next- morning we turned loose 
two good pointers, Jett and Guy, who were in the finest 
condition and form, and seemed eager for the hunt. 

When about three miles away from this little town, 
the dogs made handsome points in some low sedge grass, 
and we were prevented from getting a double each out of 
this covey, from the fact that my frien] fired both barrels, 
when he really intended to fire but one. After this he 
was compelled to fire his choke-barrel first, for if he fired 
the right barrel first both barrels would go off. He did 
not follow this covey, as they took cover in very thick 
woods; but it was not long before the black dog, Jett, 
made game, and directly Guy coming by, took the scent 
of the hirds towards a low fence, and in a few minutes 
I called North’s attention to this dog’s most remarkable 
stand. He had crawled up till his fore feet reached the 
top of the fence, and scenting the birds just on the oppo- 
site side of the fence where they had stopped, making 
the point in that ition, and in that position he re- 
mained until we called out to retrieve the birds which 
we had killed. We only got two birds from this covey. 
After that we got most woefully lost, having travelled 
out of our course, as we learned from’ a colored man 
whom we met. How far to Talico? ‘*Se-se-se-seven mi- 
mi-mi-miles.”” Which way? ‘Dow-dow tha-that way.” 
By the time we got this information clearly imparted it 
was 12 o’clock, and we hurried back. 

Just here a most singular accident occurred. The 
white pointer, Guy, was running alongin the road behind 
us, when we heard a curious noise, looked back and saw 
the dog lying on his side and kicking as if he hada fit. I 
got down and went to him, but in less than three minutes 
he was dead. This was the most singular death I had 
ever witnessed in my long hunting career, and I don’t 
think I felt more powerfully the uncertainty of life, than 
while standing over the lifeless form of what was a few 
minutes before a beautiful, active representative of life. 
This dog had shown no signs of distress or sickness, and 
could not have been poisoned. He must have died of 
heart failure. , 

This left us only one dog, and after finding our way 
back to the trail it was 1.30 o’clock and only six birds in 
our bag, but the dog left to us was a good one and suc- 
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ceeded in finding six nice cove ys of birds during"the after- 
noon out of which we killed thirty-six, and<altogether 
we felt that;we had a ~7 good day’s sport. —# xt .¢ 
_I will tell you only{of;the first covey. They were beau- 
tifully located, at the head of a small! branch in some low 
grass. I sent the boys, who were on the horses ahead, in 
the direction we thought the flight would be, to locate. 
This, North said, was great generalship. On the rise of 
the covey we got two, and when we went over the hill 
the boys had the others marked down. I called to North 
to hold on ‘and give Jett time to locate each bird, which 
she did to the queen’s taste. As true sportsmen, we left 
four for seed out of a covey of sixteen. ADAM. 


BEAVER DAM LAKE. 


_ This country is situated in one of the best hunting ter- 
ritories of Illinois. As a resort for game, oak as 
chickens, quail rabbits, squirrels, a few turkeys, ducks 
and geese in season, we have much to boast of in the way 
of delightful sport in the field. Our prairies have but few 
streams, but the woods are dotted with natural and arti- 
ficial lakes, and several considerable creeks, reflect the 
beauties of their surroundings. Beaver Dam Lake is the 
largest of the lakes, and inthe shape of a horse-shoe, 
covers an area a mile long and one-quarter of a mile wide. 

Twenty years ago it was the original channel of the 
creek, but the beavers dammed it up, changing the chan- 
nel of the creek and leaving a slough. Seven years later, 
several members of our present club enlarged these dams, 
formed a stock company of nineteen members, named the 
lake Beaver Dam, and now it is one of the choicest sport- 
ing resorts in the State. The State stocked the lake with 
all kinds of game fish, mainly black bass, and for the last 
three years fishing has been nd. Three and four 
pound bass are considered nothing above the ordinary 
catch, and a member placed one to his credit weighing six 
and one-quarter pounds. I am not areal lover of the 
finny tribe, prefer the gun to the rod, so let me tell of a 
hunting trip which I had this fall, and perhaps you will 
agree with me that game laws or Providence have been 
the cause of our many birds the past years. 

It was in the latter part of November, on a dark and 
gloomy morning, that I shouldered my twelve bore, 
called my Irish setter, Banks, and set forth to the lake. 
After disposing of some of my extra baggage at the club 
house, we started for a long ditch which leads west of 
the lake into a corn and weed patch—mostly weeds. 

Banks eagerly started.out ahead of me, and we had 
hardly gone one hundred yards when he came to a stand. 
His position was on the bank of the ditch, and I decided 
he winded the birds from across the branch. I crossed 
over, intending to flush and drive them intoa large patch 

of weeds. ‘Nor was my judgment wrong; for after 
starting them up and calling two back—one with each 
barrel—the birds flew into the weeds and scattered in an 
ideal manner. Banks retrieved the two dead, and we fol- 
lowed to the new location of the covey. He soon was 
winding them and had another point. Oh! it was a 
noble sight; he meant business, and I pledged myself to 
try and do my share. Up got a bird, and thanks to the 
second barrel, he was a deadone. Out of the covey of 
twenty-three, I killed eleven, and had I kept my promise 
and done as well as Banks, I doubt whether anyone else 
wee have had an opportunity to try. his skill on any of 
them. 

After Banks had surveyed the ground once more, to 
make sure he had done his whole duty, we strolled on into 
the corn patch. When I arrived there I had lost my dog. 
I whistled, but he was evidently standing somewhere. 
For fifteen minutes 1 looked in vain, then 1 happened to 
think of that ditch, and there I found him, a perfect statue, 
standing in the ditch under a bank which the water had 
washed out. I stepped down, walked around, but 
couldn't get them up, when I wondered if he wasn’t mis- 
taken, but a glance at him convinced me he was right. I 
tiied to urge him on, but he was motionless. Where 
could they be? Whurr—whurr—whurr—bang, bang! 
Another double. They had been under the caved ban 
also, and my dog was almost over them. Banks must 
have held his stand for twenty minutes. Being in the 
ditch, I couldn’t exactly see where they flew, but knew 
the direction, so wavel Banks to go ahead, following 
their direction. Inashort time he had them side-tracke], 
and I bagged six more. I found one more covey that 
morning, but only killed two, and then I called my dog 
to heel and started for the club house for Junch. 

I loafed about there until 3 o’clock, talking to the old 
man who watches the lake, and he asked me if T had any 
goose loads. I showed him some four drams and an 
ounce of OO, chambered. He said: ‘‘They are all right, 
the wind has changed and the geese will be in to-night, 
you had better be on the watch.” I promised him I 
would, but hardly expected to see any geese. Banks and 
I had bagged nine more quail that afternoon, and as it 

was about 4 o’clock, we started for the northdam. As 
we got near it, my dog stood another gang of quail, and 
just as I was getting ready to flush I heard that welcome 
sound, honk—honk. Of course, I didn’t shoot at the 
quail. I flushed them so that I could get my dog off of 
his point and hurried to the willows near the dam. I 
could hear the geese coming nearer and nearer, and 
iinally saw them over the west end of the lake. There 
were about twenty, and on the first circle they came 
within about two hundred yards; I commenced calling, 
but they made one more little circle out_of gun shot, and 
then lit in the lake. That seemed hard luck, but I was 
relieved from my disappointment by that same tell-tale 
sound of another gang coming, and it was a large one; I 
counted seventy-five. I called again, but the flock on 
the lake could outdo me at this, and the last ones, too, lit 
in the lake, so that I didn’t get a shot. I waited about a 
half hour longer and it was getting rey dark, when I 
heard the swish of wings near, and throwing my gun 
in the direction of the noise, found it to be a fine flock of 
mallards, within forty yards, just swooping down to 
alight. But I took down my gun. The temptation to 
shoot was strong, yet I wanted a goose in ~~ 
so I took down my gun and let them goon. It was get- 
ting still darker, and I heard three more flocks of geese 
come in, but they jidn’t fly near me. So I decided to 
return to the club house, stay over night and get a shot 


in the morning as they went out. — 

When I got there the old man said: “‘Didn’t I tell you? 
Now you come in to supper, and after that I'll tell you 
how to work it in the morning.” 


I was soon seated at supper, and wher we hadSfinished, 
the old man said: “I’ll wake you in the morning before 
daybreak, then you go around on ‘the west side of ‘the 
lake, follow that ditch you hunted in this morning about 
two hundred yardr, and then take an old road leading 
through the timber to the north dam. They will’go out 
northwest in the morning, as they feed in that direction, 
and the wind coming from there they rise against it.” I 
went to bed early, but I assure you it was hard’to get to 
sleep, for geese were calling all around, but I was tired and 
soon drifted into a slumber which was as sweet as any I 
had ever experienced. 

At the appointed time I was up and after a hot cup of 
coffee, the old man said: ‘‘Now when it gets about day- 
break, I'll walk around outside of the house and make 
a little disturbance. This will perhaps start the geese 
over you. if they don’t see you, and by the way, you want 
to leave Banks here.”’ 

“He will be all right if he is along,” said$I, “che under- 
stands it as well as I do, I can’t leave him; he may be of 
some assistance,’’ and so he was. 

“All right,” the old man said, ‘‘good luck to you, and 
above all don’t get so near that you can see the water or 
the geese will see you.”’ It took us about half an hour 
to get to the north dam, but we reached it without any 
mishap, and with the geese still on the lake and una- 
wares of my approach. My dog and I lay close up to the 
dam, under a low but thick willow, and waited patiently 
for daylight. It seemed along time. Two small gangs 
left as we were there, but it was so dark I couldn’t see 
them, although they were near. 

About 6 o’clock I could make the geese out, they were 
in the middle of the lake, and were fairly making the 
water foam with their flapping of wings. I could hear 
the old man across the water chopping wood and singing 
and then came the most exciting moment of my life. 
That gang of seventy-five had risen and were coming for 
the north dam. It seemed as grand a sight as I ever ex- 
pect to witness, as they came on, the leader in front and 
his followers inaline behind him. I hugged the dam and 
squeezed down against the willow so they couldn’t see 
me. On they came—still a hundred vards off. Banks 
knew his duty, and hid like myself. Finally they were 
within fifty yards. I waited until they had come a little 
closer, then arose, this turned them all to the right, so 
taking careful aim, I pulled the trigger, and down 
came two. + dropped the gun on another, and 
imagine my disappointment when I pulled the trig- 
ger to hear the gun snap. I looked at the geese and then 
at my gun, then I looked around to see if anyone else 
could see what had happened, but I only found my dog, 
who was standing behind me awaiting orders. All this 
was done in a short time. I cocked the gun and tried it 
again, and it went off the second time, but the tirds 
were out of reach. 

All the geese had now left the lake,so I turned my at- 
tention to the two I had hit. They were both crippled. 
One swam to shore, but the other was still fluttering 
about sixty yards out in the water. I sent Banks to bring 
it in, and after a good fight he managed by hard work to 
get it tothe shore. During this time I had secured the 
other one, and shouldering the pair I went to the club 
house. The old man met me and shook hands. He 
wanted to know why I waited so long with the second 
barrel, and when I told him, said: ‘‘After this I’ll bet you 
get your caps down tight.’”’ While I was waiting for 
breakfast I weighed my geese; one weighed eleven 
pounds and the other eight and one-half pounds. Break- 
fast teing over, [ collected my game, bade the old man 
and his wife good-bye, and started for the depot. I had 
a load on my back, nineteen and one-half pounds of 
geese, thirty fine quail, and a heavy gun. I was soon at 
home and capelont my friends by the game I had killed 
on the banner hunt of my life. Burey. 
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FRIENDS EVERYWHERE. 


Cuicaao, Ills., March 30.—Anent mention last week of 
my mysterious letter, which was forwarded here by an 
unknown friend in the N. Y. Post Office, the following 
from another Forest and Stream friend.. this time in the 
Boston, Mass., P. O., may have additional interest. Verily 
the paper does have friends everywhere. and there is no 
paper published so far as I know , which elicits friend- 
ship of so unique a sort. At the World’s Fair it was al- 
ways @ source of surprise to see the way many visitors 
felt toward Forest and Stream. though strangers to any- 
eon connected with the paper. It was as though they 
owned the paper themselves—as indeed they certainly do. 
There is a great deal of hard work connected with pub- 
lishing any newspaper, but I imagine it is a peculiar 
satisfaction to the publishers of Forest and Stream to feel 
that they give their readers something more than paper 
and ink, and receive in return something more than a 
financial payment. The letter from the Boston P. O. 
fiiend may, I hope, be published witbout formal consent 
therefor, and reads: 

“Post Office, Delivery Division, Boston, March 28, 
1895. Dear Sir: The U.S. Army Directory gives ‘H. S. 
Kilbourne, Ass’t Surgeon, Fort Clark, Texas.’ ‘J. Gay- 
ler’ is the Ass’t Post Master of New York, an angler and 
gentleman. All this has reference to your letter in the 
Forest and Stream of the 30th inst. The friends of that 
nee are everywhere. Yours, in F. and S,. Edward Bar- 

er, (Supt. De’y Div.) Chairman membership committee, 
Mass. F. & G. Pro. Ass’n. 


NIGHT FLIGHTS BY THE STARS. 

A writer in the Chatauquan explains the unfailing in- 
stinct of direction in migratory birds to their knowledge 
of the stars, and says that when migrating birds can not 
see the stars at night they lose their way. One often 
hears old hunters say that the snipe ‘‘come in on the 
moon.’’ I recall that once in 1878, in Iowa City, of a 
dark, rainy night, the residents were much astonished 
to hear the air above them for over an hour full of the 
whistling and twittering of passing birds, which were 
filying very low over the roofs of the houses. No one at 
that time knew what the birds were, but I noticed in a 
es of a few days later date that a great flight of 
golden plover had appeared at that time along the west 
shore of the Mississippi River in eastern Iowa. The 
flight, as we heard it that night, was passing southeast, or 





toward the Mississippi, but<it’ was‘in‘the’spring time, and 

the birds should have been going north over the prairie 

country and not along the great flyway of theywater 

birds; at least I should consider that this would be the 

case. As_I look at it nuw, I believe this great flight of 

plover was entirely out of its reckoning that foggy night. 
WINTER DYNAMITING. 


The trout streams running into the Mississippi waters 
along the Iowa and Wisconsin sides have been visited 
much of late by winter dynamiters, and it is a pleasurg to 
hear that two of the latter, F. Draper and L, Davis have 
come to grief in Richland township, near Manchester. 
Sheriff Odell captured them and they were fined $30 and 
costs each, one going to jail. They were shown to have 
killed thousands of trout from three to six inches long by 
exploding dynamite under the ice. 


PROTECTIVE MATTERS AT CHICAGO, 
Mr. M. R. Bortree is patiently waiting for the trial of 


the case he has brought against the Union League Club 
of this city for serving illegal pheasants, and says he will 
surely land them. There is little doing in protective mat- 
ters this week, though word comes up from Springfield, 
that the sportsmen’s bill is reported favorably by the 
joint committee of the legislature and is now before the 

ouse. The present committee have been very fair and 
courageous with the sportsmen all through this fight, 
and if the latter do not win in all they ask they will not 
feel that they have had churlish treatment at least. 
Blow, the renegade warden, persists in saying now that 
he is the sportsmen’s friend, but his words have very 
small weight with the shrewder ones, who believe that 
one “‘flop’’ does not square a lot of unfaithfulness. 

THE SEAL SKIN INDUSTRY. 


From San Francisco one learns that the Alaska Com- 
mercial Co., the tidy trust which controls the fur seal 
traffe, have been paying dividends of $800 on the $100 
share, par value, for the last five years. Thus we learn 
why one’s best girl finds it difficult to wear the skin of 
the fur seal. These fabulous profits, say the despatches, 
are creating some stir on the public mind, the latter hav- 
ing been taught to believe there was no profit in this 
monpoly. A little law suit developed the facts. Mean- 
time from Washington comes the advice that the Treas- 
ury department is fixing up the regulations for the Com- 
mercial Company for the coming season. The number of 
skins to be taken wil) probably be set at 20,000, the same as 
last‘year. Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian Minister of 
Justice, has resigned, and this pleases the Americans who 
want the seals protected, as Sir Charles seems to have had 
it in for the seals, and was opposed to measures looking 
toward stringent protection. Meantime the price of 
sealskin cloaks will continue to remain bove the reach 
of honest newspaper men in the lower walks of life. A 
good many of us will thus be barred out of the Patriarchs 
ball at New York, who would otherwise be fitted to adorn 
that assemblage. At least, I suppose they wear sealskin 
there, for it comes high. 


SHOOTING NOTE, 


The (Edipus of Sophocles, a Greek play, sen 400 
years B. C., was performed last week in Chicago by 
Beloit college students in the Greek language. Sophocles 
was a great sportsman. There is not much other shoot- 
ing news here this week. 


BASS IN THE SUNNY SQUTH. 


Mr. A. M. Nicholson, of Orlando, Florida, sends in the 
word that in four days last week he caught thirty-seven 
bass, fishing only a little while each evening, in Lake 
Eola. One bass weighed ten pounds, and it is gravely 
stated as matter of praise, that it was landed in one and 
a half minutes by the angler, who used a Cincinnati bass 
hook and a single strand of Barbour’s linen thread, 
though I don’t just know what that may be. If anyone 
up here caught a ten-pound bass he would fight him all 
day, clear into the stilly night, and the oftener he told 
about it the longer the fight would be. So far as I know, 
seven pounds two ounces is top weight for bass in the 
waters of this vicinity, and that is a great excess over 
the average weight. Yet they do say that in Florida the 
bass grow to be twenty-five pounds in weight, which is 
very discouraging to a Northern man of any ambition as 
a fisherman. 

ONE CLOCK AHEAD. 


Some time ago the Spratts Patent Co. sent out to this ad- 
dress a very pretty little glass clock with the name of 
their firm on the dial. The name of Mr. B. Waters was 
on the outside of the box, but Mr. Waters having retired 
to a quiet life in the village of New York, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Forest and Stream kennel department, he 
never got this clock at all, and at this writing he does not 
seem apt to do so. It is a pretty good clock. Nothing 
that comes into this office ever gets away. Gentlemen 
wishing clocks forwarded would better call in person, 
and they will always find us disposed to argue the mat- 
ter in a perfectly fair way. 

THOUSANDS OF QUAIL SET FREE. 


The tribune of this city in its issue of March 26, has the 
following interesting and singular item in regard to 
which I wish we-had fuller report. ‘Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
March 26.—The game law recently passed by the Legis- 
lature was put into effect yesterday. On the Rock Island 
road, near Chickasaw, officers uiscovered 5,000 quail be- 
ing shipped in transit to St. Louis. After breaking the 
boxes that contained the birds the doors of the cars were 
opened and the meadows and fields fairly swarmed with 

ame for a while. The birds had been trapped in the 

hicasaw country.,’ F 

The number of quail trapped and shipped out of Ar- 
kansas and the Indian nations in the past ten years 
would probably run into the millions. The public has no 
idea of the tremendous extent of game destruction caused 
by the insatiate markets. I have known of an order from 
a Boston house to a Chicago firm os for 300,000 quail. 
The figures of game actually killed and consumed would 
appal even a reader who is not a sportsman. Of course, 
such figures cannot long endure, for the game will soon 
be gone, even from such remote points as Oklahoma. 
Let us hope that the new law of the territory will always 
be as vigorously enforced as in the above instance. 

But suppose the Western States and territories do make 
the best laws they can to protect their game. The 
premium for its destruction by illegal methods still exists 
so long as the great markets like Chicago, New York and 
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Boston‘ remain’ open.' The’ Eastern markets are even, worse 
than Chicago, and if the sportsmen of the’ East are doing 
anything to regulatefthe on and New’ York markets, 
we see no record of it in the papers. We are having 
something of a fight out bere at Chicago, and the fight is 
doing good. What are Boston and New York doing? 
What is Providence, Rhode Island doing? where so many 
prairie chickens are on sale this winter. I ask the gen- 
tlemen of the East to remember that these 5.000 quail 
were headed East. Not all of them would have stopped 
in St. Louis or Chicago, perhaps. Chicago sells train- 
loads of game to New York and so does St. Louis, and New 
York retail, it in the most shameless fashion. If the sports- 
men of New York, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis will all 
work together, they may yet have something to do with 
setting free. or keeping free, many another thousand 
quail in the remotest districts of the West. 
PROPOSED TEXAS LAW. 


The brethren of the craft in the big state of Texas are 
wide awake this winter, and are right in line with a 
sportsmen’s bill, which has been having a good backing. 
Mr. Bortree, president of the National Association, lays 
before me some correspondence he has from friends at 
Austin. including a copy of the corrected bill. The pro- 
posed Texas measure is an excellent one, and if it be- 
comes a law, will have interest for all shooters South and 
North. Its main features are ‘‘a close season on quail 
from April to September, the prohibiting of the netting 
of quail, prohibiting night shooting at water-fowl, pro- 
hibiting killing antelope between January and first of 
August, prohibiting of having game in possession during 
close season, and the absolute prohibition of killing, 
capturing or taking any animal, game bird, water fowl 
or other bird protected by the game laws, or any snipe or 
plover, for the purpose of carrying or shipping the same 
out of this State, or for the purpose of sale or barter out 
of this State.”’ It is also unlawful for any expresser 
— company to take game for shipment out of the 

tate. 

The above bill has passed the Senate and bas received a 
favorable report from the house committee. Its friends 
are very confident that it will becomea law. If it does 
so the sportsmen cf the country will have great cause of 
congratzlation, for the traffic in Texas and other markets 
is a great and growing one. For long years the game of 
Texas has been held too abundant to be held worth pro- 
tection, and the laws of the State have been lax and 
laxly enforced. To see this great commonwealth of the 
South swinging into line with a sportsmens’ measure 
of so advanced a type, is certainly a pleasure, and if this 
bill becomes a law it will be one of the great accomplish- 
ments of the present active season in protective matters 
all over the West and South. 

909 Security Building, Chicago., 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


How far-reaching the influence of an exhibition de- 
voted to the sportsmen of this country will be, will de- 
pend greatly upon the general support given it by the 
persons for whom it is held, as well as the public gen- 
erally. It is reasonable to believe that the holding of an 
exposition in which all the paraphernalia used by the 
sportsmen is exhibited, and the gathering of the sports- 
men themselves at the same time, cannot fail to accom- 
plish great good. The board of trustees of the associa- 
tion has shown a commendable devotion to the work in 
their’ hands, are working with energy and originality. 
The task of getting together such exhibits as will be rep- 
resentative and cover all the departments is well-nigh 
completed. The list of exhibitors has been extended dur- 
ing the past week, and includes such firms as Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Burgess Gun Co., Hulbert Bros. & Co., 
W. W, Hart, B. N. Norris, The Ideal M’f'g Co., The Tie 
Co., Pieper Gun Co., Obrig Camera Co., and Cornwall & 
Jesperson. 

The trustees have been offered for exhibition a very 
valuable collection of old fire arms and weapons, the 
property of N. Spering, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
taining forty or more pieces; among them a Moorish 
flint-lock gun, very old; flint-lock hunting rifle over 100 
years old, barrel forty-nine inches long; three flint-lock 
guns from Revolutionary period; flint-lock carbine and 
— horn, used during Revolutionary war; double- 

rrel, flint-lock fowling piece; muzzle-loading double- 
barrel hammerless shot-gun; breech-loading rifle, Hall 
patent, 1831, altered from flint to perc. lock; revolver 
captured from British during Crimean war; Maynard re- 
volver, 1845, muzzle-loading, uses tape caps; muzzle- 
loading pistol, hammer on underside of barrel; Indian 
arrows and bows, and stone axe-head. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will also make a very large ex- 
hibit of beautiful tinted plates of sporting scenes. Also 
their collection of game fishes of America and their sport- 
ing publications. Another large collection will consist of 
sixty oil paintings of game fishes of this country, of avery 
high artistic merit, and are loaned by the artists. 
Others loans of a more or less important nature are also 
coming in from time to time, which will serve to make 
the display very attractive. 


es 
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WATER AT LAST. 


For the first time in many years Mitchell’s Lake, the 
favorite hunting resort of San Antonio sportsmen, is 
brim full of water, wherein the haughty canvas back can 
once more indulge in a foot bath and, together with his 
red-headed congener, dive into the murky depths in 
—— of succulent bulbs or an unlucky inhabitant of the 

eep. 

To say that the heavy rains which have lately deluged 
this section were weli received is putting it very mildl , 
Once more Southwest Texas has donned her green habili- 
ments, until from the Colorado to the Rio Bravo she looks 
like a St. Patrick’s day procession. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the season, water fowl of all species are 
— on that famous bottom. There is a splendid 

ight of ducks morning and evening, and about 300 
oa: = as fine snipe ground as ever a scolopax stuck his 
A BAD SNAKE, 

Mr. J. R. Tendick, accompanied by @ young man 


named¥ Barrera, who acted’ as guide, took a trip to 
Mitchell’s Lake, early this month, in search of wila fowl. 
During the day Barrera stooped to pick up a quail which 
he had killed, and which had fallen near a bunch of cac- 
tus, when a monster rattlesnake struck at and hit him on 
the bare wrist. Barrera started to run, when the reptile 
once more plunged its venomous fangs into the fleshy part 
of his leg. The victim yelled for help and fell to the 
earth where Fendick founi him in a semi-conscious con- 
dition. Meanwhile the rattler had quickly glided to his 
hole. The sick man was brought toSan Antonio in a bad 
condition and placed in Santa Rosa hospital. where he 
lay at the point of death for several days. By careful 
nursing his life was saved, and as these lines are written 
I learn that he is convalescent and will be about his busi- 
ness in a few days. 


The sixteenth annual meet of the Texas State Sports- 
men’s Association will take place in San Antonio begin- 
ning May 13, and will continue five days. Elaborate pre- 
parations for the coming event are being made by the lo- 
cal sportsmen, and the indications are that the tourna- 
ment will be largely attended. 


AT LAST. 


For once in its lifetime the Senate of the great Lone 
Star State has caused an additional brilliancy to the 
glorious emblem of this boundless empire. Through the 
efforts of P. J. Lewis, the celebrated tarpon killer, the 
Senate has passed a bill which prohibits the shipment of 
game out of the State; makes possession of game during 
close season prima facie evidence of guilt, and in fact 
gives sportsmen pretty much what they ought to want. 
The bill has not yet passed the house, but I am assured 
by our representative that it will become a law. Please 
give ‘“‘Texas and the Southwest”’ a credit mark. 

TExas FIELD. 


They Killed ‘Her With Clubs. 


I inclose clipping from Daily Times of March 20. The 
story divested of the reporter’s superfiuos verbiage, is sub- 
stantially correct, but what will most interest Forest 
and Stream readers is the fact that, while three of the 
cubs are a jet black, the fourth is'‘a light gray color, 
quality and texture of coat are the same as the others. A 
marked difference, however, appears in the eyes of the 
gray cub, being a pale blue instead of a brilliant black, as 
in the others. The cubs are in possession of Edwin Young, 
manager Eden Musee, of this city. 

The clipping is substantially as follows: 

‘David Koegh and Andrew Yeckley, of Gallitzin, were 
in the city yesterday and to a Times reporter they related 
a thrilling tale of an encounter with ashe animal of the 
genus Ursus americanus in an isolated portion of the 
Loop Run mountain, near Tipton’s mine. in Cambria 
County, on Sunday last. Three frolicsome cubs with a 
lease on life of about six weeks were produced in evidence 
of the veracity of the story told by the men. Two of the 
little animals were of the ordinary black species, but the 
third one is really a freak of nature. The little fellows 
coat is of a light grayish cast and he said to be the first of 
its kind ever captured east of the Mississippi river. 

**Koegh and his companions were returning to Gallit- 
zin from a visit to Fallen Timber by the way of Tipton’s 
mines. They had traversed the distance through the 
mountains to a point within about three miles of the 
latter place when they were dumbfounded to see just 
ahead of them in the trail which they were following a 
monster black bear. The bear had evidently sighted 
them first, for before they could recover themselves bruin 
had charged on the intruders with a mad rush. 

‘Being unarmed, the chances were against Koegh and 
Yeckly, but, ping clubs that lay on the ground at 
their feet, bruin’s charge was met by a blow from a club 
in the hands of Koegh. To escape was next to impossi- 
ble, as the men were handicapped by the snow, which 
took them up to their knees, and, now that the bear was 
thoroughly infuriated by Koegh's action, the only remedy 
was to fight it out. 

““Yeckley, in his haste to graspa club, stumbled and 
fell, and was about to be caught by the frenzied bear, 
when a heavy blow, struck by Koegh, hindered bruin’s 
progress, which allowed Yeckley to regain his feet. 

‘‘Now began a terrific battle, which lasted half. an 
hour. Men and bear alike were desperate and both sides 
fought to conquer. The bear charged and recharged, but 
each time was driven back by the men, who were almost 
er to sink to the earth from exhaustion when the 
plucky bear, overwhelmed by defeat, turned and fled, 
disappearing in the underbrush, which at the place of the 
fight was profuse. 

“‘Koegh and Yeckley then resumed their tramp toward 
Gallitzin, but had only gone a hundred yards when they 
came upon the cubs, which were snugly enclosed in the 
underbrush. Each of the men grasped two of the baby 
bears and placed them in captivity.” H. F. C. 


From time to time stories come from Pennsylvania of 
grizzly bears supposed to have been killed there. The only 
character different from those of the black bear (Ursus 
americanus) are assigned to these supposed grizzly 
bears, is color; and this as is well known, is of no specific 
value in the bears. Black bears are found of many differ- 
ent colors, but they all belong to the same species. 

If the etory of the killing ot this bear is true it is re- 
markably interesting. 


An Afternoon in Louisiana. 


In the Fall of ’93 I found it necessary to go South on 
account of my health. Fortunately my brother lived on 
a plantation in Lousiana, and I decided to pay him a 
visit. As the quail were plentiful, 1 spent most of my 
time hunting. My brother’s setter Queen was a fine dog, 
and if there were any birds around she would find them. 
At first, my shooting was very poor, but toward the last 
I managed to do fairly well. 

On the afternoon in question, I started about 3 o’clock, 
and had been gone 15 minutes, when Queen made a pretty 
point in some brown sedge near a fence row. At the 
rise, I got one. The rest of the bevy scattered nicely 


down the fence row, and I managed to get four more, 
much to my satisfaction, as five were about as many as I 
usually bagged. In the next field I flushed two coveys, 
One of them got away into the woods without losing a 
feather. The other settled on the edge of a briar patch, 
and I almost decided to give them up. Queen came toa 


point just short of the briars, and much to my surprise 
and satisfaction, I found they had stopped in the sedge 
just [short of the briars. And as they rose singly or in 
pairs I managed to get six. 

As I now had eleven birds, I started home by another 
route. Before going very‘far Queen. set another covey. 
Just as I got within good range they rose. I let them have 
only one barrel, and two fell. As the covy went to the 
woods, I did not follow them. I had scarcely gone fifty 
yards further, when Queen came to another point. As it 
was so close to where the.other covey rose, I thought she 
had found a straggler, but in this I was wistaken, for it 
was another covey. When they rose I again fired only 
one barrel, and again two birds fell. As this gave mea bag 
of 15 quail, I went home well satisfied with the after- 
noon’s work, and my record of four quail in two consec- 
utive shots. B.A; P. 


The Growth of the Idea. 


IRVING, Mich., March 5, Editor Forest and Stream:—I 
have had several chats with the leading sportsmen of 
Hastings, our county seat, and Middleville, regarding the 
Forest and Stream plank: Stop the sale of game. 

On one occasion, while at Hastings, I overheard a gen- 
tleman, who as I afterward found out has never read our 
great paper, remark: ‘“‘Let everybody that cares for 
shooting, kill what he wishes to eat and no more, when 
the law is off, and stop selling game,’’ to which I re- 
plied: ‘‘That is right. ” 

‘“‘Ah,”’ he replied, “‘I have a convert already.” ‘‘Not 
so,”’ I answered, “‘for Forest and Stream taught me that 
some time ago.”’ 

Right there we became acquainted, agreeing that 
stopping the sale of game was the right way to replenish. 


Working of the N. Y- Deer Law. 


Three hounds from the town of Moriah drove a fine 
specimen of buck deer into the Bouquet Valley on Satur- 
day. The dogs were caught off on the Laughlin Mount- 
ain but the Ser came down to the Hunter’s Home, sev- 
eral witnessing his approach to civilization. One of the 
hounds wore a collar on which appeared the word Hero, 
and also the owner‘s name and address, which was Mine- 
ville, N.Y. These dogs were closing in on the deer when 
two Elizabethtown men, who happened to be working in 
the woods, caught them and saved the life of the 
frightened animal. We actually believe the owner of the 
dog wearing the collar is a law-abiding citizen and does 
not want his dog to engage in chasing deer out of season. 
Such being the case, we feel that he will in the future 
take pains to see that his dog is properly housed, especial- 
ly at this season of the year when the condition of the 
snow renders it well nigh a for a deer to keep 
out of the way of a dog. e hope and trust that the 
matter will receive the immediate attention of the own- 
ers of the dogs referred to.—Elizabethtown Post. 


Jacksnipe Here. 

Yonkers, N. Y., March 28.—The first and only Wilson 

snipe to arrive in this vicinity was bagged yesterday in 
the Saw) Mill River valley by one of our local gunners. 
The bird was%very wild, and would not lie for a dog to 
point. It was in fine condition. ; 
KA large flock? of wild geese passed over my house late 
last night, going northward, and they seemed somewhat 
bewil*ered by;the gale which was ree the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. J. WARING, Jr. 


Sea and River Hishing. 


FLY-FISHING AT NIGHT. 


That trout will rise to the artificial fly at night—no 
matter how dark it may be—there seems to be no doubt 
of, whatever. At least, my experience in the old country 
tends to prove it. During a few days’ sojourn on the 
Wharf in Yorkshire, England, I found the river so low 
and clear that no amount of coaxing could produce a rise 
during the day time, and we had to resort to “bobbing” 
with the natural fly, which consists in hiding yourself on 
a bank behind the bushes, poking ee rod through and 
allowing a natural fly to skip on the top of the water— 
which, by the way, is considered tantamount to poaching 
in those parts. , } 

On the advice of some old anglers, I there ttied fishing 
with the artificial fly late at night, and in two instances 
did it with fair success, although the nights were very 
dark, and the flies used of the smallest pattern and of the 
most unobtrusive colors. y 

It is my opinion that the fish take oo at night, not 
by sight, but that they are attracted to it by the commo- 
tion it causes when falling on the water, however lightly 
it may be cast. At least. it seems to me illogical to sup- 
pose that if they saw by — as well as in the day time, 
the same unfavorable conditions prevailing during the 
day would not equally obtain at night. 

4 this country I have made fair catches of black bass 
with the artificial fly at night time—an fact, there are 
rivers on which, according to my own experience, it is 
quite useless to cast a fly until the sun sinks behind the 
horizon, and from that time up to midnight I have had 
good sport, both casting and trolling with the fly. 

I have had at one time some very fine sport of this kind 
on the Oswego River, where it would be quite useless to 
start in before from 5 to 5.30 o’clock p. m., but from that 
time on, up to 10 or 11 o’clock, the fish would keep rising 
all about us, and frequently it was so dark that we could 
not see, but only hear a rising fish, and had to cast for 
him by sound. 5 , 

Popular belief is very strong in favor of a white fly 
(miller) for night fishing, but as far as my experience 
goes, I have not found it any more successful than any 
other fly. This is entirely in keeping with my theory, 
that it is the vibration of the water caused by the drop- 
ping of the fly on the surface that attracts the fish, and 
not the sight of it. . 7 : 

In cases where fish are caught at night with bait—as 
on set lines—I believe that it is the scent of the Lait that 
guides them. Of course I do not contend that’fish do not 
see at night time, but doubtless their vision is much ob- 
scured—if this were not the case, how could we account 
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for the fact that they are so much bolder at night than 
in the day time. 


CoLEBROOK, N. H., March 17.—I have had fine sport at 
Diamond Ponds after the day’s pleasure, supper and camp 
work was done, fly-fishing at night. Amos Cummings 
and myself would attach a couple of light, attractive flies 
to our leaders, run our boat out to some good point, set a 
reflector lamp on the bow of the boat, thus throwing the 
light on the water; we would stand in the stern, in rear 
of the light; this would give us exciting sport, and as a 
rule, larger fish taken than in daytime. 

Charles Perry, an old trapper and guide, told me he 
a sport fishing the same way at Third Connecticut 

e 


° ’ 

Diamond Ponds are on the Maine Central Railroad, the 
station Colebrook, N. H. A nice camp is kept by M. B. 
Noyes, a genial host. The ponds a Tord fine trout fishing, 
as no other fish inhabit the waters. G. A. G. 





The several articles which have recently appeared in 
Forest and Stream in relation tonight fishing for trout 
have contained much of interest to me, for one of those 
“epsodes’’ which come to everyone which follows the fas- 
cinating sport of trout fishing, came to me in the night. 
This is the story: * 

Only a few years ago I ran across what is known among 
the boys asa ‘‘snap.”’ I was living at the time in Worces- 
ter, and together with as persistent and enthusiastic a 
crowd of anglers as any city can boast, had whipped 
about every stream, large and small, within a radius of 
thirty miles, until courage was about exhausted. 

Then I ran across a good thing, and I didn’t do a thing 
to it but fish it. Starting out at midnight, and returning 
twenty-four hours later, I kept the matter of where I go 
’em,etc., pretty well inside the family, and I did get.’em 
every time I went after them. Andsuch beauties! The 
boys nearly had a fit when I showed them a basketful 
o- would average a pound apiece on my return one 
night. 

The next spring I fixed it up to take a friend with me, 
and that’s how I happen to have this experience. The 
first time we visited my “‘snap’’ it was beastly cold, and 
up to noon we did nothing, so we planned another trip, 
this time leaving town on an evening train and driving 
the last half of the way. 

This brought us to the brook about 3 a. m., and not 
wishing to disturb our friend, the farmer who usually lies 
abed as late as 3.30, or, on Sundays, even till 4, we drove 
down a cross-road that crossed the stream to see how the 
water was. The night was still and warm, and the 
moon, which was growing pale, gave just light enough 
to make out the condition of the water. All signs 
seemed to be right. As we stood on the bridge, ten or 
twelve feet above the water, looking down into the “big 
hole’ we noticed a tremendous wake shoot across it. 
Visions of a monster trout, of course, filled my mind, 
but Oliver would not haveit. ‘Trout! You're crazy, 
that’s a muskrat. A trout to leave a wake like that 
would weigh five pounds.”’ 

Now Oliver has a way of pais judgment on things, 
that leaves no room for further argument unless you 
know him about as well as I do, and the wake appearing 
again just at this time, I made a frantic dash under the 
buggy seat for my heavy rod and reel. 

I jointed up and felt the line through the guides, you 
could hardly see the rod, and attaching a No. 2 sneck 
well covered with nicely scoured ‘‘enticers,’’ I stepped 
onto the bridge just in time to see a trout.of about one- 
half pound roll upto the surface. But, holy smoke! 
what jumped then? ‘‘There,’’ said Oliver, ‘‘there’s your 
' trout just jumped off the bank. Trout! I thought you 
had fished long enough to know a trout from a rat!’’ 

Well, that last speech had weakened me a little, but I 
had seen the small one for sure, so I dropped in, and al- 
most immediately felt him. I let him have it, and very 
meekly said to Oliver, ‘‘I've got him already.’’ 

“Gothim? Got nothing! Put him right up here on the 
bridge where we can see him. That’s what I’d doif I had 
him. I’d put him right up here on the bridge.” 

Of course, that's not the way to handle a trout, not in 
the duylight, at least, but I didn’t know much about 
trout tishing at night then. Oliver is also very impet- 
uous. He does things with a dash. His strokes are all 
bold ones. That’s his way, and that’s why he is such a 
prince of good fellows to shoot or fish with. To make any 
impression on him you must do your work on iu.pulse, 
something out of the regular, and I just itched to der- 
rick that trout about forty feet into the air and “right 
up on the bridge.’’ I knew I had a strong rig through- 
out, so I grasped the rod and line just above the reel and 
taking up the slack, I braced myself and hove a mighty 
heave, expecting to see a half-pound trout soar the 
length of my line, but I didn’t. I did, however, see a 
trout come out of the water about four feet and fall back 
with the dullest “‘sickeningest” thud I ever heard. Ifa 
Newfoundland dog had fallen off the bridge he wouldn’t 
have made more of a splash. Oliver said he would have 
weighel five pounds if an ounce, but I didn’t say any- 
thing at all just then. I had parted a leader of good sal- 
mon gut, and lost the largest trout I was ever fast to. | 
Later in the day we were again at the “‘big hole,’’ Oliver 
on the bridge and I down on the bank just beneatn him. 
Suddenly a figure sailed over my head and landed in the 
grass, while wild shouts of “landing net! quick! quick! 
with the landing,’’ explained the trouble, but he was 
only a one and one-half-pounder. 

As a farmer, who came down to learn the cause of the 
shouts, remarked, ‘‘Well, he’s quite a nice one, but he 
ain’t the old big one that lies under the bridge. Lots o’ 
people had hold on him, but the’ can’t no one get him 
out.”” And I knew it well as hedid. But you can see 
how Oliver ‘‘put him right up onto the bridge’’ when he 
had hold of him. Not! That’s quite a while ago, and I 
have not been able to get the old rascal yet, but I still 
have hopes. 

They'll 1 rise all right at night if you approach them 
right, and that’s not all I’ve learned about night-fishing, 
but it’s enough for now, 

Boston, Mass., March 21. C. H. Morse. 


Salmon Fishing For Sale. 


Freehold on the best fishing waters of the Southwest Mirimichi 
River (Burnt Hills). For terms and particulars apply to Thomas 
J. Conroy, 310 Broadway, New York City.—Adv. 





NOTES OF AN ANGLER. 


It has often been noticed that the same kind of fish 
cannot be caught in the same way in different localities. 
Whether it is because of the different kinds of food they 
are accustomed to is a matter of conjecture, but the fact 
remains. It sometimes seems as if fish become educated 
up to a particular way of being caught. 





Ina town in northern Massachusetts, near the New 
Hampshire border, the writer was once passing his sum- 
mer vacation with a party of friends. (The brooks|and 
ponds of the neighborhood were pretty thoroughly ex- 
plored by us, and fair fishing obtained. One day our wan- 
derings led us to a brook of moderate size, with plenty of 
rocks and pools, clear as crystal, and just the place in 
which trout love to hide. We got down from our wagon, 
hitched our horse, and made ready our rods and lines, 
with every prospect of a successful afternoon's fishing. 
Tae brook ran along through the woods a few rods away 
from a farm house, and as-we were arranging how we 
should work the stream, the owner of the farm came 
sauntering up with that lazy curiosity characteristic of 
his kind. After passing the greetings of the day, we en- 
tered into conversation, and our talk naturally fell on 
the subject of tishing. He said there were plenty of fish 
in the ponds and streams round about, and that he never 
failed to get a good string out of the very brook by which 
we were standing.” We asked if he had any objection 
to our trying the stream. ‘‘Lord blessye! no. But heow 

e goin’ to ketch ’em?’’ We shoawed him our rods and 
ines, which he examined with a quizzical look on his 
face. ‘I don’t think ye’ll ketch nary trout with them 
’ere contrivances; not in this brook, that’s sartain.”’ 
Nevertheless, we thought we could, and we started off to 
work the brook, confident in our ability to get the fish if 
there were any. However, at the end of two hours of 
hard work we had to confess ourselves beaten, and back 
we trudged to the wagon, our efforts all for naught. As 
we were harnessing up, the old farmer again approached 
us. ‘*Wal, what luck?’ We told him and an amused 
smile broke over his face, as if to say, “‘Didn’t I tell ye 
so?’ We told him that we didn’t believe there was a 
single trout in his brook, or that there ever had been any, 
for we certainly had seen no signsof them. ‘‘Oh! yes, 
there be, but ’taint everybody that knows how to ketch 
’em. I’ve seen lots o’ city folks come here jes’ like you’ve 
done, with all these ’ere fancy riggins, an’ knowin’ all 
about trout, an’ never ketch a one. They're fine fishermen 
they think, but somehow or other the tish don’t seem to 
bite for ’em.’’ 

We were alittle piqued at his remarks, for we had 
always had our share of luck, and flattered ourselves 
that we were not wholly ignorant of trout-fishing. How- 
ever, curious to know something of his methods and the 
reason for our not getting even a rise, we asked him to 
tell us the secret about the fish in his particular brook. 
**Waal,”’ said he, ‘“‘there’s nuthin’ like knowin’ the ways 
of the fish, and studyin’’em. There is plenty o’ trout 
in that there stream, but they don’t notice nary hook 
and line. When I want a mess 0’ fish, I jes’ take a tin 
pail an’ a stick, an’ I hold the meouth o’ the pail in front 
of the hole where the trout ought ter be, an’ poke the 
stick in the hole, an’ the crittur comes out inter the pail 
jes’ as nice as can be.”’ 

It was in vain that we tried to convince him that his 
method was unsportsmanlike; when he went fishing, he 
went to fish, not to ‘‘come the scientific with fancy rig- 
gins.”’ 





In tramping about through the woods of Tahiti, I came 
to a shaded pool, a bath in whose clear, cool waters was 
most refreshing after the heat of the day. The pool along 
the banks was filled with numbers of ula, or prawns of 
large size, ani I was at once attracted by the prospect of 
future toothsome dishes of these delicious shell-fish. 
When a youngster, I had caught all my shrimps for smelt 
bait in the salt marshes near Boston, using a long-handled 
scoop-net. As these ula were nothing but shrimps of 
larger size, I soon perfected my plans for the morrow, 
when I intended to make a descent on the pool. On reach- 
ing the village, I got an old sailor to rig me up a net with 
a good stout handle, and the next forenoon I started on 
my tramp for the pool, carrying a good-sized basket for 
the fish, of which I had no doubt I should bring back a 
goodly number. My native friends, as I passed, inquired 
what I was going to do, and on being told, expressed 
doubt as to my success. But I knew what I was about, 
and in the evening on my return, I would show them 
that I knew how to catch fish. I reached the pool, and 
saw the ula, as before, in great numbers, hanging on to 
the banks, a foot or two beneath the surface, and almost 
motionless in the water. I dipped my net carefully and 
steadily, anticipating a rich haul, but no sooner had the 
net gotten within an inch of the creatures, than off like 
lightning they darted. Again and againI tried, but 
with no success, and I had to return to the village, beaten 
and empty handed. My friends were on the lookout for 
me, and good-naturedly rallied me on my failure. They 
told me their way of catching the prawns, but I could 
not see why my own way should not have been successful, 
unless, as | prefaced, the prawns were accustomed to the 
native method, and found my way novel and strange. 
When a dish of ula is wanted, the women catch them 
with a running noose made of plaited fibre of cocoanut 
husk. The loop is lowered over the tail of the fish, and 
with a quick jerk the fisher lands her prey. I am con- 
vinced that in no other way can the ula of Tahiti be 
caught. 





A great delicacy with the Samoans is the palolo, or sea- 
worm, a s™all stringy creature that visits the islands once 
ayear. Its appearince is usually after full moon in No- 
vember, and the time of its coming is accurately calcula- 
ted by the natives. The palolo comes to the surface of 
the water in vast numbers an hour or two before sunrise, 
and disappears when the first rays of light break above 
the eastern horizon. A twelve-month elapses before it 
comes again, and the‘brief interval of its stay is devoted 
by the natives to a fishing excursion in which every able- 
bodied person, young and old, takes part Canoes and 
boats of every description are pressed into the service, and 
long before daylight the waters about the reef-openings 
and entrances to the harbors are alive with a clamoring, 
shouting crowd, supplied with baskets, and vessels of all 


kinds,with which to scoop y the highly-prized morsels. 
The ae lights of candle nuts and torches made the 
scene a highly picturesque one. A couple of hours be- 
fore sunrise the palolo begins to ascend from the clear 
depths below; a writhing, solid mass of worms of vari- 
ous colors, eagerly squirming seg to get their yearly 
glimpse of the outer world. Then follows a commotion 
and uproar of voices as the myriads appear at the surface; 
every beast and basket is plied, and every hand is busy 
reaping a rich harvest. As the sun’s disc comes above 
the eastern waters, the wriggling mass slowly sinks till 
lost to sight among the coral branches below. Then the 
eanoes turn shoreward with their precious catch, and the 
day is given over to feasting and ve Presents of 
palolo are sent, carefully ee in green leaves, to 
friends in distant parts of the islands—a delicate atten- 
tion, and one that is highly appreciated by the receipients. 
Uncooked, the palolo would hardly ae an appetiz- 
ing dish to a foreigner, but when boiled it is by no means 
unsavory. J. B. Briaas. 


MAINE NOTES. 


Mr. Henry Pierce, of the King and Bartlett camps, 
Maine, has just returned from a short visit to his pre- 
serve. He went in with Mr. O. W. Whitcomb and 
friends of Farmington, Maine, and the party had some 
very good sport while away. A number of togue was 
caught through the ice at Big Spencer Lake, the largest 
one weighing twelve pounds, was brought out with them. 
Although the King and Bartlett preserve is already noted 
for its abundance of fish and game, a strong effort is now 
being made to multiply and restock it. The main 
camps are beautifully situated on the shores of King and 
Bartlett lakes, and into this sheet of water have recently 
been placed 225,000 trout eggs. Into Little King Lake, 
about one mile from the camp, they have put 15,000 sal- 
mon eggs, in addition to 700 yearling salmon put in the 
same lake last fall. A new fish hatchery has been built, 
and other improvements to be added this spring are a 
large and roomy family cabin at the main camp, and also 
a new camp at the right of the outlet of the lake seme 
distance away, for the accommodation of any party of 
sportsmen desiring to locate in the woods away from 
other visitors. A number of maps of this county are in 
existence, all seeming more or less imperfect in tracing 
the trails and giving the distance from point to point 
where good fishing may be had. Mr. Leow Keach, of 
Boston, recognizing this fact, has lately produced a map, 
which, in the opinion of the writer (who spent some time 
on the preserve last fall) is a model of accuracy, and wil 
be of great benefit to visiting sportsmen. orseshoe, 
Parker—noted for its deer—and big Spencer Lake, with 
the trails leading thereto, are faithtully outlined. And 
Spencer stream, one of the most famous places in Maine 
for brook trout, is traced in all its windings through 
the preserve. 

In the debate on the trout bill in the Legislature on 
Thursday of week before last, the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game, Somerset and Megantic clubs had to take a severe 
scoring about their alleged sensitiveness on the subject of 
liver fed trout, from the lips of Mr. Atwood, of Plymouth. 
If organized sportsmen do not oppose this measure, 
where can the opposition to it be looked for? 

Quite an opposition to the Megantic Club has shown it- 
self at times in that section of Maine lying near the pre- 
serve. The acts of tne corporation have been unjustly 
criticised, and individual members have been scored 
through motives not altogether creditable, coming from 
those who have received benefits. That the club is a dis- 
tinct benefit to the people living near the preserve is 
shown by the treasurer’s report just issued. This report 
shows a larger amount in receipts and expenditures dur- 
ing ~~ year than ever before in the history of the 
club. hen possible, supplies have been purchased from 
store-keepers near by, in that way giving them the profits 
of the business. There have been expended for supplies 
and wages during the year, either on the preserve or in 
its close vicinity, $9,000. In addition to this, over $5,000 
have been paid by individual members to guides and 
others for personal services. These figures are careful 
estimates taken from the club books and speak for them- 
selves; certainly they do not show that the corporation 
has been a detriment to the surrounding country. The 
club will soon issue a new and elaborate report, devoted 
to illustrations of camps and preserves in general. Dues 
for the coming year have been fixed at $20. Of this 
amount, $15 will be applied to running expenses, and the 
balance($5) toward the payment for land recently pur- 
chased on Big Island Pond. HACKLE. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


SPAWNING OF RAINBOW TROUT. 


A State Fish Commissioner, writing under date of 
March 5, says: ‘We have received from the U.S Fish 
Commission 100,000 rainbow trout eggs, and they are 
hatching at the present time with our native brook 
trout eggs, while the parent rainbow trout that we have 
in the ponds at the station do not spawn until the middle 
of this month. Are there two varieties of rainbow trout, 
or what is the cause of this variation in the time of 
spawning? There is but one species of the rainbow trout 
which Jordan has declared to be the young of the steel- 
head trout, once called steel-head salmon, but the rain- 
bow is most variable in its spawning habit. It is cglled 
a spring or summer spawning trout, and it does, as a 
rule, spawn between January and June, depending upon 
the water in which it is found, although it has been said 
that in various parts of California it may be found spawn- 
ing during every month of the twelve. ‘The first of 
these trout that were brought to this State began to 
spawn in March and continued to spawn until the last of 
May, and as little was then known by Eastern anglers 
about the habits of the rainbow, the facts concerning the 
spawning were spread abroad and formed a basis for all 
future calculations as to the spawning time of the fish. 
Special laws were enacted to make an open season for the 
fish different from that of other trout, but since that 
time the habits of the rainbow seem to have changed and 
have conformed so nearly to the habits of the native 
brook trout that the two species have been crossed. In 
my opinion it is a waste of time and money to propagate 
the rainbow trout for the purpose of stocking Eastern 
streams, as in a majority of cases when the fish have 
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been so planted they have disappeared for good after 
their second year. Even in ponds where they can be con- 
fined to prevent their escape, they are not regarded as the 
equal of our native brook trout. I have long had a desire 
to see the black-spotted trout of the Rocky Mountains (S. 
Neykiss) tried in Eastern waters, if anv of the Western 
fish are to be introduced. but the more I learn about the 
fish the more I feel that we should be satisfied with the 
fish native to our waters and the brown trout. The black 
spotted trout is a summer spawning fish, spawning from 
the first of May to the middle of June, and like the rain- 
bow, a smaller percentage of the eggs is hatched than is 
the case with our native trout. The highest percentage 
of e of the black-spotted that I have seen given as 

ood is seventy-five, but I have also seen that as low as 
fort per cent. only have been hatched. The eggs of this 
fish hatch in from twenty to thirty days. 

PIKE PERCH AND WALL-EYED PIKE, 


A gentleman asked me if there was any difference be- 
tween a pike perch and a wall-eyed pike, and when I said 
no, he told me that he would write me a note asking the 
same question, and he would like an answer over my 
name. Therefore, I say again, there is no difference be- 
tween a pike-perch and a wall-eyed pike. The pike- 
perch, which is the proper name of the fish, is also called 
wall-eyed pike, glass eye, blue pike, dory, horn fish, 
green pike, jack and jack salmon. There are two mem- 
bers of the pike-perch family, and the other than the one 
I have mentioned is the jauger or sand pike, very like the 
pike-perch in appearance, but a fish that does not grow 
to exceed fifteen inches in length. 

FOREST AND STREAM AND THE GAME CODE. 


The Forest and Stream arrives in Albany about 11 
o’clock in the forenoon on Wednesdays. - Last Wednes- 
day the journal was on time, and a few hours later Sena- 
tor Donaldson had his attention called to the suggestion 
in these columns about giving the fish commissioners 
power-to close brooks in which they had planted fish long 
enough to establish the fish planted. This is something 
that has heretofore been regulated by supervisor’s laws. 
The suggestion met with the approval of the author of the 
game code, and the next day an amendment was pre- 
ape to change the bill in this respect. This will really 

an improvement upon the supervisors’ laws for the 
same purpose, as the supervisors met but once a year and 
always some months after the fish are planted. Such 
power in the hands of the New Hampshire commis- 
sioners has been of great benefit in stocking new waters 
with fish. 
RAILROADS AND FISHING. 


' To-day the angler is greatly dependent upon the rail- 
roads of the land for the means of reaching his fishing, 
and the railroads realize that good fishing on or beyond 
their lines is a source of profit. to them. 

By referring to the reports of the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sioner, it will be found that the railroads haul the fish 
commission cars free, thousands of miles each year; for 
instance, in 1892 the railroads gave the fish cars and their 
crews free transportation over 62,761 miles of road. For 
many years I have received free transportation over the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s Railroads for fish cars, 
cans, men, etc., and every facility has been offered by 
the officers when fish were to be planted on the line of, or 
beyond their road. It well deserves the name of the 
“Fishing Line,’’ fora number ot the general officers are 
fishermen, and the roai has a very friendly feeling for 
fishermen, as for instance: Last year I was leaving Mon- 
treal with a box of ouananiche and wished to make sure 
that the fish would reach home when I did. I had tele- 
graphed for a carriage to meet me on the main line and 
drive me home in the early morning. I supposed I would 
have to make some private arrangements with the train 
baggage man and asked for him in the station, but upon 
telling the station baggage man what I wanted he said: 
“I will check the fish for you to the point where you 
leave the road.’ He procured a strap, nailed it to the 
box, checked it, and when I reached home at 8 a. m. I 
had five ouananiche less than forty-eight hours out of the 
water to exhibit to my friends. The latest evidence that 
the D. & H. has given of its interest in fish and game pro- 
tection, is an order issued by Mr. J. W. Burdick, the 
general passenger agent, which reads: 

*‘Any employee of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
eer known to have intentionally violated the game and 

laws will be dismissed from the service of the com- 


pan Na 

This order is far-reaching, as the road extends from 
Pennsylvania to Canada, through New York State,with a 
number of branches and leased lines. Mr. Burdick has 
set {an example which, if followed by other of the 
railroads, will have a material effect upon checking 
illegal traffic in fish and game. 

I happen to know that Mr. Burdick is a sportsman in 
the highest sense of the word, and thus he institutes an 
order which may make him the patron raint of the sports- 
men of the future. A. N. CHENEY. 


TROUTING ON ELK RIVER. 


“You grov'ling worldlings, you whose wisdom trades 
Where light ne’er shot his golden wing.” 


I left Johnson City, Tennessee, July 1 for the trout 
country of Western North Carolina. 

The day before the start was spent in preparation. 
This anticipatory period has always seemed to me one of 
the most enjoyable parts of the trip to the woods, for it 
is then expectation stands on tip-toe and imagination 
knows no master. With what feverish fingers we pick 
out this hackle, or that coachman! Holding it up to the 
light, we feel the barb, the feathers, and then closing our 
eyes, dream of quiet pools and shady places. An angler’s 
outfit is of as much importance to him as a bride’s is to 
her. I have hung over a large book of flies as lovingly as 
ever betrothed hung over her silks and laces. On this ex- 
a I carried a seven-ounce bamboo red, eleven feet 
ong and in three joints. As a matter of precaution, I 
took along an extra tip. Next to the rod, I am most par- 
ticular about the reel. . It must be capable of song. oo 
member once, while standing below a saw-mill dam on a 
stream in North Carolina, an old mountaineer approached 
me. He had never seen a reel. I showed him mine, how 
it multiplied, and the advantage to be gained by its use. 
He heard me through, and then expressed himself as an 
anti-reel fisherman. During the conversation my fly had 
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been dancing about in the most alluring way, now float- 
ing with the current, then skimming back over the sur- 
face, when quick as the ———s flashes, it was siezed 
and carried down stream. For twenty yards the line was 
taut, while clear and high, filling the little valley with 
sweetness, rang out the song of the reel. 

aL friend,’’ said the dweller in heights, ‘‘ reckon you 
like that critter because she sings so pretty.’’ Of course 
the reel must possess other good qualities, but this one 
first of all. The flies for this trip were the ordinary ones, 
those generally found in every trout angler’s pack. 4 

A month before the day of starting I had written Mr. 
S. M. Dugger, Banners Elk, N. C., about the fishing, ask- 
ing whether the main stream, the Elk River, was high or 
low, and what luck the pioneers of the season had en- 
joyed. He reported a friend of mine as having taken a 
bandred trout in one day just three weeks before, while 
he himself had been nearly as successful. The river was 
iad he said, but had water in plenty, and was not too 
clear. 
Dugger lived a quarter of a mile from the bank of the 
Elk. In front of his house and gently sloping to the 
stream, was a meadow. Across the river was more 
meadow land, which stretched away to the dark forest, 
half a mile distant. Dugger allowed none but his own 
guests—for he kept a sort of anglers’ inn—to fish in this 
meadow, and consequently the fishing was gratifyingly 
fine. Many a time in that quiet place have I filled my creel 
in an hour, and that hour before the sun had risen to the 
tops of the mountains which walled in the valley. It was 
not in this spot, however, I intended to fish this season, 

Below the meadows the stream suddenly descends in a 
series of cascades, to a deep. narrow ravine. The trees 
here, white pine, hemlock, ash and birch, grow down to 
the water’s edge, and sometimes méet overhead, com- 
pletely shutting out the sky. The boulders are covered 
with moss, and on wet ‘days, or when the saw-mill above 


is running and the water from the dam escapes freely, 
are very slippery. Mr. Dace, the owner of the land, had 
told me the 


ing was good here, and kindly gave me 
free use of the stream. 

Long before the sun had risen I was up and about, al- 
thougn I found myself not a little stiff because of the ex- 
ceedingly rough roads I had come over the preceding 


afternoon, from Elk Park, where I left the railroad, to. 


Duggers’, a distance of ten miles. I saw Dugger nad built 
a new house not far distant from the old one, and I 
thought to myself, be is profiting from us apostles of the 
art. Upon examination, I found the house to be almost 
entirely home made, all but the glass and iron work hav- 
ing been grown and manufactured on the little farm. 
The profits eked from angling sources seemed now meagre 
enough. The mountaineers are the true Democrats, for 
they possess the very life of Democracy, independence. 

My shoes I found where I had left them the year before, 
in an old hollow apple tree. I prefer old shoes to rubber 
boots for wading. With thick, woolen socks and seam 
—_ my feet do not get sore, nor am I bothered wit 
colds. 

The walk through the meadows (for I purposely 
avoided the road) and down the bank of the river. over 
the boulders, was a wet one, the dew being very heavy, 
even for this latitude. The Elk had changed its course a 
little in the year I had been away, and in one place, 
where formerly had been a = was now a great pile of 
logs and sawmill refuse. remember thinking at the 
time, how surprised some wanderer of a trout would be 
when he revisited the scenes of his childhood and found 
how completely his old home had been destroyed. for 
trout have homes and do year after year linger and abide 
in the same places. Why, I remember a hole in the old 
sheep ture, where—but that’s another story, and be- 
longs elsewhere. 

Some quarter of a mile below the log-jam, and two 
miles from Duggers’, I began the work or sport, just as 
you please, of the day. The water at this place was com- 
paratively quiet and slow, with here and there a bubble 
or fleck or foam. as a reminder of its recent rough treat- 
ment. Looking up stream I could see the last of the 
cascades, while below were little rapids and gently 
whirling pools. In places the sunlight broke through the 
foliage and lit up the dark surface of the waters. Out 
on the checkered surface of the pool, but not so lightly 
as desired, fell my brown hackle. Now, brown hackles 
are not the most tempting flies in the list, but for all 
times and places I prefer them. They are a sort of stand 
by with me, and a goodly number find their way into my 
book annually. I have used them with success in both 
the Rocky Mountain and Appalachian trout streams. In 
Northern New Mexico, along the Pecos River, I caught 
one fine morning in the season of 1890, a trout weighing 
nearly two pounds and a half with this fly. The partic- 
ular fly used at that time I intend never using again, but 
to keep asa sort of souvenir. The most alluring-looking 
pools sometimes prove themselves great delusions. One 
would think to look at them they were trout palaces and 
parks, but upon examination it turns out that they hold 
not afin. I have learned this to be true of things other 
than trout streams. Gently my fly floated up and down 
the stream, but there was no signs of Sir Trout or his 
family. Changing the hackle for a green drake, I again 
whipped the waters. There was a red bug floating 
around and around near the fly, and I was watching its 
feeble efforts to climb upon a leaf, when there was a 
splash up stream behind me. Turning about, like a pivot 
in its socket, on the boulder where 1 stood, I saw only a 
series of rapidly widening ripples, but it was enough. 
Quickly the drake left the pool and rested on the rapid 
waters some twenty feet above me. It was for an instant 
only. A flash of sunshine, a glitter of jewels, a surge 
through the water, a wild throb of the reel, a swish and 
a splash, a slow pulling in, a dip of the net, and he lay— 
Oh, the beauty! soft-cushioned in moss. He weighed just 
seventeen ounces. 

Ihave noticed that the trout in these streams differ 
materially in eee. Now, for instance, this one was long 
and slender, while others I have caught were short and 
chubby. Thinking it was perhaps a sexual character- 
istic 1 made an examination and learned that it was not, 
as some males were short and thick as well as the fe- 
males, and vice versa. I mentioned the matter to Dug- 
ger, who is very well informed upon such things. but he 
was unable to explain it to me. 

Slipping the fish into the creel, I walked down stream 
for some dozen rods, where an old pine log hung out 
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over a rapidly swirling pool. Crawling down to the end 
of the log, I seated myself astraddle of it, and began one 
of the most enjoyable half-hours of all my angling ex- 
cursious. From up the valley came the sound of rushing 
water. On both sides was a thick wth of timber, 
with sunbeams darting here and there in the dark foliage. 
-Above was the blne sky of this beautiful ‘‘Land of the 
Sky,’’below were little rapids and pools, while directly 
beneath me was a miniature maelstrom, the home, I 
felt sure, of a family or two of trout. 

Adding a couple of hackles to the drake, I quietly 
dropped all three on the water. Surely a conference had 
been held in that place, and a plan of action agreed up- 
on, for no sooner were those three flies on the watér than 
as many trout seized each his fly and darted each in his 
own direction. Of course I was highly elated, but I must 
add, not a little astonished and confused. Perched as I 
was on that shaky log I could do practically nothing. It 
was a predicament entirely unforeseen. I am told that the 
hunter sometimes forgets to shoot, so fascinated is he 
with the movements of his prey. It was so with me ina 
sense, for I could do nothing but look. 

How they made that water boil! Two of them I re- 
member were in the air together, while the third acted 
asasort of anchor for them, and in turn was similarly 
waited upon by the others. I wanted to be anywhere 
but on that log. Every movement I expected the loss of 
at least a part of the booty. Seizing the end of a broken 
limb I began crawling backward up the log,and to my 
great relief, soon stood on a big boulder about ten feet 
above the water. Now I could work. Slowly the catch 
was led to the right, out of the whirling water into a shal- 
low ripple, and with the aid of the net soon lay on the 
pebbled shore. 

Seating myself on a rock, I surveyed those trout for a 
full ten minutes. My heart was running over with joy. 
How often. brother angler, does it happen that a man 
lands his three ata time. They weighed alittle over two 
pounds. From this pleasant place I walked down stream 
toward a spot Mr. Dace had told me aflorded the choicest 
fishing on the river. Arriving there I found some boys 
in bathing. It looked as though they were tired of fish- 
ing and fad sought to refresh themselves by a plunge. 
They had not seen me approach so engaged were they 
with their sport, and hiding myself in a thicket of rho- 
dodendron, I watched them with considerable interest for 
some time. I was much disappointed in finding them 
here though, for I had thought to make a strike worthy 
of remembrance. 

Retracing my steps ane gener the scenes of the morn- 
ing’s adventures, I floa my flies in a glassy bit of 
water near the mouth of Onorah Branch. Nothing hap- 
pened at this spot worthy"of note, except that I landed a 
remarkably short and broad trout weighing nine ounces. 
A little further up stream I unjointed my rod and follow- 
ing a widening mountain pathway was soon in the mead- 
ows and at Dugger’s. 

The nights are cold in that latitude, and a fire was 
kindled in the great fireplace directly after supper. What 
a pleasure it is te recline at ease in a soft arm chair and 
watch. the shadows on the wall, and the glow of the 
coats, so ruddy. Then to cross one’s legs and light one’s 

ipe and read a romance old and racy. In this manner 
aia T end the first day. JAMIE L. KINGAN 


Cape Cod Winter Notes. 


While on a flying visit to Woods Holl, Mr. V. N. Ed- 
wards, of the Fish Commission, furnished me some of his 
recent observations upon the birds and fish of the 
locality. The unusual cold produced certain anomalies 
of distribution of animal life and led to the destruction 
of a great many common winter residents, especially 
among the fish. 

During the night of Feb. 5, anchor frost first made its 
appearance. The temperature of the water dropped as 
low as twenty-eight and a half degrees. The spawning 
cod in the live boxes under the fish commission labor- 
atory, and in the outside pools, were frozen as hard and 
stiff as if they had been out of water and thrown on ice. 
Shore fish, such as the chogset and tautog were seen lying 
on top of the ice in large numbers. Eels, with their 
usual sagacity, burrowed into the mud and escaped the 
widespread destruction, as far as heard from. Curiously 
enough, a lot of cod eggs in the hatchery, over which the 
same intensely cold water at twenty-nine degrees con- 
stantly flowed, were scarcely affected by the mixture 
of ice mush in which they were embedded. At this date 
(Feb. 23) they look as well as any other eggs in the 
boxes and nearly all of them will hatch. 

Anchor frost 1s fatal to fish, but not at all injurious to 
the little animals called copepods, which are swarming 
now in the waters. Mr. Edwards has seen a great many 
strange things in the course of twenty years’ collecting 
at Woods Iloll, but he was surprised the other day upon 
bringing in a Jump of ice which he found literally 
“alive” with those diminutive creatures. 

These copepods form the natural food of certain young 
fishes now abundant in the icy waters of the harbor— 
fishes so small that even the ichthyologists are in doubt 
as to their identity. It is certain that some of the cod 
family are among them, as well as sculpins, eels and sand 
launce, but others are not recognizable. 


Woops HOo.., Mass., Feb. 23. T. H. B. 


A Connecticut Fishing Club. 


The Jewett City (Conn.) Piscatorial Club has recently 
been organized, and has for its object the stocking of 
streams and ponds within its territory with fry and 
yearling fish. It has a membership of fifty, and nota 
few prominent :nen of Norwich are enrolled upon its lists. 
The organization has been talked of and thought of for 
years, but at this time the fact of the swift decadence of 
the number of trout in our brooks and game and food fish 
in our ponds and reservoirs made it necessary to act at 
once. A new method of raising fry will be put in opera- 
tion. It is also expected that white perch (a fish hither- 
to unknown in this immediate vicinity) will be intro- 
duced. 

The officers elected at the first meeting are: President, 
Archie McNicol; Vice-President, J. H. Finn; Secretary, 
W. L. Sweet; Treasurer, C. W. Reynolds; Executive 





Committee, A. A. Young, Jr., L. F. Kinney, F. L. 
Leavitt, C. H. Fanning, D. P. Chabot. 
vait—C. H. Fanning. 
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MATERIALS FOR FLY-TYING. 


The article entitled A Fly-Fisher’s Gossip, in last week’s 
Forest and Stream, has brought us a number of inquiries 
as to the varicus materials which are used in tying arti- 
ficial flies. These inquiries are so numerous and so 
various that it is impossible for us to answer them all, 
and we are obliged to refer those interested in the sub- 
ject to Mr. Keene’s interesting little work, “Fly Fishing 
and Fly Making, for Trout, Bass and Salmon.”’ This 
volume gives very full instructions as to fly-making, and 
is, besides, very fully illustrated with cuts, showing the 
different processes to be gone through with in fly-tying. 
It contains also two plates on which are shown the actual 
material, that is to say the feathers, silk, wool, tinsel, 
etc., used in making the flies. One of these plates, some- 
what reduced, is given here, and we quote the descrip- 
tions of the various feathers shown: 

“No. 26.—Silver black hackle, or white sock-a’-bonddhu. 
Choose for preference very clear black tapering (center, 


pure silver white a 
“No. 27.—Mottled hackle, from Plymouth Rock 
chickeus. 


“‘No. 28.—Cock-a’-bonddhu hackle, black center, brown 
tips. Acquire them whenever you getachance. They 
are most useful for a variety of flies. 

‘No, 29.—Brown hackle. Ditto repeated. A good 
hackle is short in fiber, with thin, strong mid-rib. Get 
your hackles as near the colors I have described as pos- 
sible, but do not discard those that are near the shade 
but not it exactly. On the hocx they look different from 
what they do off it. 

“No. 30.—Ibis. The feather s.own is the small breast 
feather, and but inalequately expresses how beautiful 
and useful the whole feathers of the bird are. The entire 
skin is one blaze of scarlet, and hardly a feather is 
wasted in fly-making. A whole skin is quite necessary 
to the, amateur fly-maker. 





FLY MATERIALS, 


“No. 31.—Mallard. This feather is from the breast of 
the mallard, and is given as typical of the sort of fibers 
required for a large variety of flies from its near relations 
—the wood- luck, pintail and canvasback. In all cases 
where this beautifully mottled feather is indicated, it is 
taken from the breast. The feathers from each are so 
— that I do not think it necessary to repeat the 
others. 

“‘No..32.—Brown hen. Taken from the quill feather on 
a brown hen orrooster. Nearly every feather of a brown 
chicken is useful. 

No. 33 and 34.—Feather from underside of mallard 
wing. These feathers provide the metallic-looking dun 
wings of a great variety of flies and vary in shade from 
a white silver pearly to a dull, almost black dun. Turn 
up the wing of the mallard and there they are before you. 

“No. 36.—Blue heron. This is a very useful substitute 
for the dove in the Henshall, though, perhaps, Dr. 
Henshall would not think it animprovement. It is some- 
times impossible to get the gray dove wings, and a noted 
Florida fisherman tells me he has substituted this feather 
with great advantage among the many fly-rising fish 
abounding in the waters of that region. 

“No. 37.—Ostrich herl from the plumes of the bird. 
This is exceedingly useful for the heads of flies, and 
a a very attractive furnish-leader, both strong and 

ig’ a 


Smelt Fishing in Lake Champlain. 


Editor Forest.and Stream:—I suppose something about 
smelt-fishing is in order just now. ‘One day last week 
two of us left Whalon’s Bay about 9.30 a. m. and returned 
before dinner with two nice strings of fish. We fished 
just about two hours, in the bay next to Grog Harbor, 
south, and six miles north of Westport village. Two holes 
had been cut through the ice here which we reopened. 
We also entered into the labors of former fishermen in us- 
ing their brush house to keep out of the wind. The day 
was cold, our lines freezing together when left out a 
minute. 

This little bay is nearly land-locked, being exposed in 


only one direction. A brush house is simply a collection 
of cedar limbs and small trees placed to windward of the 
holes. A fire too had been built by our predecessors on the 
ice in the shelter of the bushes, and within a few feet of 
the holes. We soon found it necessary to relight it to 
warm our half paralyzed fingers. We found a treasure 
in a piece of cedar-pitch, the next best thing to pine-pitch, 
in starting up a a. We each reeled off about thirty 
feet of line. I sounded with fifty feet out and brought no 
bottom, though we were within four rods of the shore. 
We caught on the average one fish every five minutes, for 
at the end of the two hours we counted forty-five smelt 
and one perch; not a wonderful catch to be sure, but they 
were rr when we had to come away to do ‘‘noon 
chores,” that is, watering the stock and cleaning out 
stables, feeding again for the night, etc. 

Luck runs in queer streaks. I caught all of the large 
smelt and not one small one, while my friend Guy 
caught all of the small ones. We fished in holes not eight 
feet apart, both baited and hooked alike and fished at the 
same depth nearly. We reel up our lines a la Canuck. 
The fish-pole is about two feet in length, having an eye 
at the end for the line to run through, and near the base 
a boat-cleat screwed on to keep the line on when not in 
use, and to hold the excess of line. Drawing the fish-pole 
to an easy distance with the right hand, a stick of about 
two feet long catches the line (with the left hand) about 
four feet down; then the fish pole again, and soon. The 
line in this way can be drawn up rapidly, about thirty 
feet in five seconls. Of course, all that is necessary is to 
keep a steady pull on the line, and as the fish nears the 
ice, slow up a littlesoas not to rub it off against the sharp 
edges. Some use the thumb of the left hand and the fish- 

le in the right, but this is not so fast, and the cold, wet 

ne makes one’s hand ache. Then, too, the stick keeps 
the loops open and free to run out again, whereas when 
the thumb is used the struggling fish is apt to close up 
some of the loops while you are taking him off. Then 
come the fun to “pick up your dropped stitches.’’ 

I knew an old one-handed fisherman who had a way of 
his own to draw up his fish. When he hooked a fish he 
would run the length of his line on the ice, the hole being 
cut so as not to catch the fish as he passed out. 

About here they use for bait the flesh of the smelt. The 
cut is made beginning at the vent on the belly and cut- 
ting away from the belly-fin for about three quarters of 
aninch. Smelt’s eyes arealso often put on the end of the 
—_ and I think it pays to cover this up, but not many 

o it. 

All of the larger smelt we caught were roe-fish, not a 
single male >f size being caught. This roe is delicious, 
cooked in the same pan with the fish. These fish have 
scales, but it is no trouble to remove them, for simply 
passing a knife blade once the ‘“‘wrong way”’ loosens all 
of them; a washing then makes them as free from scales 
as a trout. They are cooked, rolled in flour or bread 
crumbs, with heads and tail left on. The bones of the 
smaller ones may be eaten, as with trout. Our largest 
smelt ran twelve to thirteen inches, and the smallest, six 
inches. There were fifteen small ones, four large ones 
and the rest medium. HEATHCOTE. 





Our correspondent adds this fuller description of fish- 
ing a la Canuck: If in a sitting or stooping posture, the 
fisherman, assumes {an erect position, on hooking a fish, 
at the same time raising tine short fish-pole to the heighth 
of the shoulder with the right hand. Now the two-foot 
blank pole held in the left nand engages the line near the 
ice from the opposite or right side, and is immediately 
raised to the height of the shoulder, in a semi-circle de- 





scribed to the left from below, while the right hand, with 
the fish-pole, descends, describing a complimentary semi- 
circle to the right, from above to the ice, passes in front of 
the body to the left, and engages the line near the ice from 
the further side or left. When one hand is up,the other is 
always down. The arms are held far apart and rigid in 
order to keep tue line taut. The same motion is gone 
through, only backwards, in holding a skein of yarn on 
the thumbs of both hands, while (say your sister) winds 
it into a ball. Reverse this motion, that is reel it from a 
ball of yarn on to your two thumbs, and you have the 
same motion nearly. : 


Smelt in Lake Champlain. 


Boston Mass.—March 21.—In this week’s issue I noticed 
Mr. A. N. Cheney speaks of the ice fish or smelt of Lake 
Champlain being taken only near Port Henry and West- 
port. Ihave taken many dozens of these delicious fish 
near Burlington when a youngster, and can say that they 
are taken in several localities in that part of the lake, 
one of the favorite places being near either end of the 
Burlington breakwater. So far as I could ever learn they 
were never seen in the lake in anes and ee then 

enerally supposed that they came up from salt water via 
fhe St. wisn, every winter. C. H. Morse. 


Pennsylvania Trout Streams. 


We have receivei word from Mr. Charles S. Lee, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, that 
@ number of trout streams in Bradford, Sullivan and Wy- 
oming counties, Pa., tributary to the Susquehanna River, 
and adjacent to the line of the railroad, will be stocked 
. the commissioners of fisheries April1. The list in- 
cludes the following streams: ; 

Stout’s Creek and Ransom Creek, Ransom township; 
Falls Creek, in Falls township; Teague’s Eddy, Washing- 
ton township; Meshoppen Creek and branches in Mesho 

n; Tuscarora Creek and branches in Skinner’s, Eddy 

ownship; Sugar Run Creek and branches in Sugar 
Run; Wyalusing Creek and branches in Wyalusing; Mey- 


ersburg Creek, Durell Creek, and little Wysox Creek in 
Wysox; Satterlee Run in Monroeton; South Branch Creek 
in South Branch; the head waters of Towanda Creek in 
Fish Pond; Two streams, feeders of Loyalsock Creek in 
Satterfield; Birch Creek in Bernice; Lopez, Loyalsock, 
Pigeon and Sauter Creeks, Rock Run and Sherman Run 
in on Ellis Creek and branches, and Glass Creek 
(two branches) in Seamans; Painter Den Creek, South 
Brook and Wolf Run in Newell; Open Run in Lee Road; 
Mehoopany Creek—two streams, headwaters of Me- 
hoopany Creek in Ricketts; Pond Branch and ‘Middle 
Branch of Bowman’s Creek, and the south branch of Mc- 
hoopsny. Creek’ and Beau Run Creek in Beau Run; 
Sickle’s Branch of Bowman's Creek, and Beth Run’s 
Creek in Beth Run. 


A Veteran Angler Gone. 


Wesley M. Cameron died suddenly Sunday, March 24, at 
the Barrett House, Cincinnati, at the advanced age of 
nearly eighty-two years. Born in Cecil county, Md., he 
came to Cincinnati in 1832, and became a master builder 
and accumulated much wealth. He always kept his 
promises, and among his business associates his word was 
as good as his bond. Retiring from active business 
twenty-five years ago, he devoted much of his’lefsure to 





angling for trout, at which he was an enthusiast. For 
eighteen years he made regular trips to Lake Superior and 
up the Michigan River, usually accompanied by his 
brother-in-law, the well known Forest and Stream corre- 
spondent, Alex Starbuck. His last trip was made about 
eleven years ago. Aboutsix yearsago he wasat Petosky, 
Mich., to obtain relief from asthmatic trouble, and was 
eager to go on another fishing trip, but was dissuaded by 
his wife and daughter, who feared the rough weather 
might prove injurious, although in other respects he was 
unusually rugged for a man of hisage. He was an old 
time frequenter of, and at the time of his death, a direc- 
tor of the well known Curier Club, and was at the club 
rooms the Friday evening preceding his demise. He was 
a guod-natured, genial, pleasant gentleman, fond of re- 
lating his experiences in the Canadian wilds, and had 
a host of friends who will miss his presence — a 


The Doctor’s Luck. 


Tarpon fishing has begun, but tarpon catching is back- 
ward. Up to this writing but five tarpon have been 
caught in the Caloosahatchie River, and two at the mouth 
of the river at St. James—seven altogether. 

My ‘‘luck’’ for the week is as follows: One silver king 
(tarpon) caught to-day, weight 118lbs., length, 6ft. 4in., 
time to gaff, one hour. One channel bass, or red-fish, as 
the natives call them, weight, 17lbs., length, 37in., time 
to gaff on light rod, 15 minutes. One alligator, length, 
6 ft, shot with a .38-55 take-down rifle at 75 yards, from 
boat while alligator was swimming. One rattlesnake, 
length, 5 ft. I shot this fellow in a coil so that in shoot- 
ing his head I unfortunately blew the rattles off also. 
This, with a string of large mouth black bass or trout, as 
they are called here, comprised my “‘luck.’’ 

RuFus C.iipens, M.D. 


Early Montauk Trout. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream writes me that 
trout fishing was active near Helena early in March. On 
the 10th two anglers drove to Beaver Creek and returned 
the same day. bringing with them seventy fine fish of the 
red-throated kind—the fish which has been so outrag- 
eously slandered by calling it a “‘cut-throat.”’ 

Another fisherman caught forty-two in the Little 
Blackfoot, near Elliston, one of them weighing three and 
a half pounds. Our correspondent learned that the fish 
were taken with the fly. 

‘‘Beaver Creek,”’ he writes, ‘‘is eighteen miles from 
Helena. The only way to get there is by team, which can 
be had for three dollars per day. The Little Blackfoot 
is also about eighteen miles distant, and can be reached 
by the N. P. R. R., fare about $1.45 for the round trip, 
The-train leaves Helena at 8.40 a.m., returning arrives 
at Helenaat 10 p. m.” 

At the date of this letter (March 17) there was a great 
deal of snow on the mountains, but the sun was bright 
and warm and an overcoat unnecessary. He has heard 
of numerous trout streams within a radius of twenty-five 
miles and has promised to locate them and send a full ac- 
count of the fishing. 

WasuineaTon D. C. 


Big Pickerel. 


Irnaca, N. Y.—Some extraordinary fine catches of 
pickerel have been made recently at the northern end of 
Cayuga Lake. At Union Springs a few days ago an Au- 
burn party, fishing through the ice, caught a pickerel 
weighing nineteen pounds, the total weight of the day’s 
catch being close to sixty pounds. Again, at Cayuga, 
March 25, Wn. Ferree and James Heffer, both of Au- 
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burn, caught a pickerel that tipped the scales at twenty- 
three and a half pounds, the aggregate of the day’s work 
(for the landing of a pickerel of the above weight ought 
to a pretty hard work) being seventy-nine 
pounds. 

So far as my knowledge extends, the meek and lowly 
Auburnan now holds the record for the biggest Cayuga 
Lake pickerel caught thro’ the ice. ta CHILL, 


Mr. Blackford’s Trout Opening. 

Mr. E. G. Blackford's annual display of brook trout in 
Fulton Market on Apri] 1, gave material evidence that 
the trout season is open in fact as wellasin law. There 
were trout from Sunken meadows and New Islip and 
Patchogue, L. I., trout from New Hampshire and Nova 
Scotia and Massachusetts, and wild trout from Canada, 
small piles of each resting in numerous mossy hollows 
around the counters. In the tanks were many trout, all 
of good size. One tank held a giant nine-pounder rain- 
bow trout from the West. Some hybrid specimens of 
brook and salmon trout made a novel feature. 

The origin and development of trout life was suggested 
by some trout eggs and small fry. A profusion of moss 
and evergreens, artistically arranged, made a most pleas- 
ing effect in the general whole. The opening day was 
not so attractive as a day or two later will be, when 
greater quantities can be obtained. 


South Side Sportsmen’s Club. 


The following ofticers have been chosen for the fiscal 
year of 1895-96: President, George P. Slade; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. Bayard Cutting; Treasurer, A. Pennington 
Whitehead; Secretary, Francis O. de Luze; Counsel, 
George G. DeWitt. 





Camp-Lire Flicherings. 
“That reminds me.** 

At my early home there lived for years, almost as one 
of our family, an old Narragansett Indian, named Jim 
Wamsley, ‘Jim Injun,’’ as every one around there called 
him. (I wrote an article about him that was published in 
Fores: and Stream some time ago.) 

Now Jim had a way which he said used to be practiced 
by members of his tribe, of occasionally catching a black 
snake alive, and while holding it stretched out at full 
length, he would bite along its back. The reptile had to 
be alive, mind you. A dead one wouldn’t do. By so 
dving once in a while, he claimed that one’s teeth, com- 
ing in contact with the hard, outer coating of the snake’s 
skin, would be cleansed, whitened and preserved through 
life, no matter how long that might be. Jim would some- 
times get bitten while handling the snakes. Oncein par- 
ticular, when we were fishing together, he caught a very 
large one and while biting along its spine, it managed to 
give him a severe bite on the left cheek, which looked as 
if cut by a keen knife, and bled profusely, but never 
troubled him afterwards. so far as I recollect. Whether 
there was any efficacy in the application of live black 
snake’s skins to his teeth. or whether it was owing to his 
iron constitution, or to the coarse food that he often ate, 
I was unable to say, but he surely did have as splendid 
a set of teeth throughout his long life as I ever saw. 

A few persons in our section really did believe that the 
soundness of Jim Injun’s chewing machinery was owing 
to his occasionally biting live snakes, and among those 
persons was an elderly spinster relative of mine, who, 
having a good set of teeth, of course wished to preserve 
them. So she kept asking Jim to get a black snake for her 
to chew on, saying all the while that she would not be in 
the least afraid to bite it as he bit them, provided he 
would hold the reptile to keep it from biting her in return. 

Well, one day he succeeded in catching a lively speci- 
men of good size and brought it, squirming and twisting 
around his arm, into the house. As soon as she saw the 
snake—she being very nervous, and about as fickle- 
minded as any person could be, moreover being mortally 
afraid of snakes any way—her ideas in regard to biting on 
a live one suddenly changed, and as she gazed on it in 
perfect horror, she said: ‘‘Jim, do you think 1 am going 
to put my mouth to such a hideous looking thing as that? 
Now you just take that dirty squirming snake right out 
of this house, and don’t you ever bring another one in here 
as long as you live.’’ He took it out, and it is needless to 
say that ne never brought another snake around there to 
brighten up the old lady’s teeth on. A. L. L 





. Fall River Steamboats- 

Change in Leaving Time.—Commencing Monday, April 1, 1895, 
the Steamers Puritan and Pilgrim will leave Pier 28 (old number), 
North River, foot of Murray street, at 5.30 P. M., instead of 5 P. 
M., as at present. 

Sunday trips will be resumed for the season, commencing May 5, 
1895. Steamers will leave New York from Pier 28, North River, at 
the same time (5.30 P. M.) ason week days. From Boston, con- 
necting trains will leave Park Square Station of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad at 7 P. M. (an hour later than 
on week days), connecting with boat at Fall River in 80 minutes. 

Double service will be effective for the summer season of 1895 
from Monday, June 17, until Saturday, September 14, inclusive. 

During this period the Priscilla, Puritan, Plymouth and Pilgrim 
will be in commission and operated together between New York 
and Fall River, the same as tseason. The Priscilla and Puri- 
tan will leave New York at 5.30 P.M.,and run direct to Fall 
River, while the Plymouth and Pilgrim will leave at 6.30 P. M.. 
run to Newport, reach there at about 4 A. M., remain there until 
6 A. M., and then proceed to Fail River, reaching there at 7 A. M. 
From Boston, trains will leave Park Square Station at 6 and 7 P. 
M., connecting at Fall River with boats leaving there at 7.40 and 
8.30 P. M.,due New Yorx at 7 A. M., the train Caving Boston at 
6 P. M. will connect with steamer touching at Newport at 9.15 P. 
M. There will be but one boat (5.30 P. M.) from how York on 
Sundays. From the East there will be two boats every day in the 
aoe quocpting on Saturday, when but one boat will be run to 

ew York. ; 

Change in Pier Number.—Commencing June 1, 1895, Pier 2g (old 
number), North River, foot of Murray street, will be known, and 
advertised, as Pier 15, North River, foot of Murray street. 

Music.—It is nothing new on the Fall River Line. Each of the 
steamers carries an orchestra at all seasons of the year. 

The Fall River Line is the greatest water transportation agency 
in the world, and connects the two greatest cities in the United 
States—New York and Boston—serves thousands of patrons an- 
nually with unsurpassed accommodations on its wonderful 
steamers, and geographically considered is of incalculable value 
asacarrier between the South, New York, and the great manu- 
facturing, commercial and resort centers and localities of the 
Eastern country.—Adv. 


Steam Launches. 


Marine Iron Works, Chicago, have just issued their 1895 cata- 
logue, mailed free.—Adv. % 
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New Maine Game Law. 


Chapter 194. 


The Maine Legislature adjourned March 26, after passing a 
number of game laws which we print in full below: 

An act amendatory of and additional to chapter forty of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to Fish and Fisheries. 

Sec. 1. Section thirty-three of Chapter forty of the Revised 
Statutes is hereby amended, so as to read as follows: : 

Sec. 38. The governor with the advice and consent of the coun- 
cil shall —— three persons to be commissioners of inland 
fisheries and game, one of whom shall hold said office so long as 
he shall remain land agent of the State, and shall receive in ad- 
dition to his present salary annually, the sum of two hundred 
dollars; the other two members ehall hold their office for three 
years, and until their successors are appointed and qualified, and 
shall each receive an annual salary of one thousand dollars. Said 
commissioners shall receive in addition to their salary, actual! 
traveling expenses to be audited by the governor and council. 
The governor, with the advice and consent of council, shall also 
appoint one other commissioner who shall have general super- 
vision of the sea and shore fisheries, and shell fish, regulated by 
this chapter, and sha!! hold his office for three years ana until his 
successor is appointed and qualified. 

Sec. 2. Chapter forty of the Revised Statutes is hereby further 
amended, by adding thereto the following sections: 

Sec. 75, Said commissioners of inland fisheries and game shall 
examine dams and all other obstructions existing in all rivers and 
streams, and determine the necessity of fish ways, and the loca- 
tion, form and capacity thereof; introduce and disseminate valu- 
able species of food fish into the inland waters of the State, and 
valuable food birds into the State. They shall examine into the 
workings of the inland fish and fe laws, see that all violations 
thereof are duly prosecuted, and perform all other duties pre- 
scribed by law. They shall report annually to the governor, on or 
before the thirty-first day of December, who snall cause three 
thousand copies to be printed. 

Sec. 76. The commissioners of inland fisheries and game shall 
have authority, upon petition of five or more citizens of the State, 
or whenever they shall deem it for the best interest of the State, 
after due notice and public hearing in the locality to be affected, 
to regulate the times and places in which and the circumstances 
under which game and inland fish may be taken; but they cannot 
authorize the oe of game or inland fish at a time in which so 
doing is prohibited by the laws of the State. 

Sec. 77. Whenever they deem it for the best interests of the 
State, after like notice and hearing, they may entirely prohibit 
the taking of any kind of game or inland fish in any part of the 
State for a series of years not exceeding four. 

Sec. 78. They may adopt, and from time to time, modify or re- 
peal such needful rules and regulations, not contrary to the laws 
of the State,as they may deem necessary or proper for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the game and inland fisn of the State, 
in conformity with the provisions of Sections 76 and 77 of this 
chapter 

Sec. 79. They shall file in the office of the clerks of the cities, 
towns and plantations in the territory to be affected a copy of the 
rules and regulations adopted by them,and publish the same 
three weeks successively in a newspaper printed in the county 
and post on the banks of waters to be affected as near as may 
like notices; and whenever any such rules or regulatious apply to 
any unorganized township, a like cont, shall be filed with the 
clerk of courts for that county and published three weeks succes- 
sively in a newspaper pri in the county: they shall also im- 
mediately upon the adoption of any rules and regulations con- 
templated by this act. file’ an attested copy of the same in the 
office of the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 80. Whoever fishes for, takes, catches, kills or destroys any 
inland fish, in any manner or at any time, in violation of any of 
the rules and regulations of the commissioners of inland fisheries 
and game, made and promulgated in conformity with the provis- 
ions of this chapter, shall be punishea in the same manner and to 
the sume extent as is provided for by the law for the illegal tak- 
ing, catching. killing or destroying any such inland fish. 

Sec. 81. Whoever at any time or in any manner shall hunt, 
chase, catch, kill, take, have in possession, or destroy any inland 
game in violation of any of the rules and regulations of the com- 
missioners of inland fisheries and game, made and promulgated 
in couformity with the provisions of this chapter, shall be pun- 
ished in the same manner and to the same extent as is provided 
for by law for the illegal hunting, chasing, catching. killing, tak- 
ing, having in possession, or dostroring any such inland game. 

Sec. 82. Any person who willfully mutilates, defaces, or de- 
stroys any notice, rale or regulation of the commissioners of in- 
land fisheries and game, ted in conformity with the provisions 
of this act, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars 
to be recovered by complaince or indictment; one-half of said fine 
shall be paid to the prosecutor. 

Sec. 9. Section forty of Chapter forty of the Revised Statutes, 
and all amendments thereto are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. The governor with the advice and consent of council, 
upon the recommendation of the commissioners of inland fisheries 
and game may —- suitable persons as fish and game wardens, 
who shall hold office for a term of three years unless sooner re- 
moved; who shall enforce all laws relating to inland game and 
fisheries, and rules and regulations relating thereto, arrest all 
violators thereof, and prosecute all offenses against the same; 
they shall have the same power to serve criminal processes 
against such offenders, and shall be allowed the same fees as 
sheriffs for like services; they shall have the same right as sheriffs 
to require aid in executing the duties of their office. They shall, 
before being qualified to discharge the duties required by this 
act. give bond with two good and sufficient sureties in the penal 
sum of two thousand dollars, approved by the commissioners of in- 
land fisheries and game, to the treasurer of the State, conditioned 
for the faithful performance of the duties of their office. 

Sec. 5. The governor, with the advice and consent of council, 
upon the recommendation ot the commissioner of sea and shore 
fisheries may appoint suitable persons as fish wardens, who shall 
hold office for a term of three years unless sooner removed, who 
shall enforce all laws and the rules and regulations relating to 
sea and shore fisheries, arrest all violators thereof, and prosecute 
all offenses against the same; they shall have the same power to 
serve criminal processes against such offenders, and shall be al- 
lowed the same fees as sheriffs for like services; they shall have 
the same right as sheriffs to require aid in executing the duties of 
their office. They shall, before being qualified to discharge the 
duties required by this act, give bond with two good and sufficient 
sureties inthe penal sum of two thousand dollars, approved by 
the commissioner of sea and shore fisheries, to the treasurer of the 
State, conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of 
their office. 4 

Sec. 6. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act, are 


hereby repealed. 
_ {Approved March 18.] 
Chapter 9. 

An act to amend Section fifty-one of Chapter forty ofthe Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended by Chapter seventy-five of the Public 
ad of eighteen hundred and ninety-one, relating: to Fish and 

isheries. 

Section fifty-one of Chapter forty of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by Chapter seventy-five of the public laws of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-one is hereby amended as follows: By insert- 
ing after the word ‘‘flies” in the seventh line the words ‘‘arti- 
ficial minnows, or artificial insects,” so that said section as 
amended shall read as follows: 

Sec. 51. Whoever fishes for, takes, catches, kills. or destroys any 
fish, except suckers, with grapnel, spear, trawl, weir, seine, trap, 
or set lines except when fishing on the ice, and then with not more 
than five set lines, except in tide waters where such methods are 
not prohibited, or with any device or in any other way than by 
the ordinary mode of angling with single baited hooks and lines 
or with artificial flies, artificial minnows, or artificial insects, for- 
feits twenty-five dollars for the offense and ten dollars for each 
salmon or land-locked salmon and one dollar for each and every 
other fish so taken, caught. killed, or destroyed: and when such 
prohibited implements or devices are found in use or operation 
they are forfeit and contraband, and any person finding them in 
use may destroy them. 

[Approved February 15.] 
Chapter 109. 

An act to amend Section nine of Chapter ninety-five of the Pub- 
lic Laws of eighteen hundred and _ninety-one,as amended by 
Chapter two hundred and fifty of the Public Laws of eighteen hun- 
d and ninety-three, to | the killing of cow moose and 
fixing an additional penalty for killing bull moose, caribou and 
deer in close time. 

Section nine of Chapter ninety-five of the Public Laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and ninety-one, as amended by Chapter two hun- 


dred and fifty of the Public Laws of eighteen hundred and apety. 
three is hereby amended as follows: By striking out ali of said 
section after the word ‘‘dog” in the second line, and inserting 
the following words, ‘‘jack lights, so called, torches, traps, or 
snares, any bull moose,or in any manner hunts, catches, kills, 
destroys, or has in pees Ses cow or calf moose, or part 
thereof, forfeits not less than one hundred nor more than three 
hundred dollars for every bull moose, or cow or calf moose sp 
hunted, caught, killed, destroyed, or had in possession, and be im- 
prisoned not exceeding thirty days; and no person shall, between 
the first days of January and October, in any manner hunt, catch, 
kill, destroy, or have in posession any bull moose, or any part 


“thereof, taken in close time, under the same penalty,” so that 


said section, as amended, shall read as follows: 

Sec. 9. Whoever hunts, catches, kills, or destroys with dogs, jack 
lights, so called, snare or traps, any bull moose, or in any manner 
hunts, catches, kills, destroys, or has in possession any cow or calf 
moose, or part thereof, forfeits not less than one hundred nor 
more than three hundred duliars for every bull moose or cow or 
calf moose so hunted, caught, killed, destroyed, or had in posses- 
sion and be imprisoned thirty days; and no person shall, between 
the first days of January and Ocwober, in any manner hunt, catch, 
kill, destroy, or have in possession any buil moose, of any part 
thereof, taken in close time, under the same penalty. 

LAgpugves, Mesch 20.) 


apter 82. 

An act additional to the Public Laws of the State of Maine. re- 
tating vo the illegal killing of Fish and Game. 

That any person acting as guide for any person or party who 
shall assist or aid such person or partyin killing any game or 
fish in violation of law, shall be held equally responsible for such 
violation of the.law, and subject to the same penalties. 

{Approved March 12.) 
Chapter 87. 

An act to amend Section twelve of Chapter thirty of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by Chapter ninety-five of the Public Laws 
of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, relating to the number of 
Moose, Caribou and Deer that may be lawfully killed. 

Section twelve of Chapter thirty of the Revised Statutes, is here- 
by amended so that said section as amended, shall read as follows: 

Sec. 12. No person shall take, kill, = or have in possession 
between the first days of October and January more than one 
bull moose, one caribou and two deer, under a penalty of not less 
than one hundred nor more than three hundred dollars and thirty 
days’ imprisonment for every bull moose or parts thereof, and, 
forcy dollars fine and thirty days’ imprisonment for each caribou 
or deer so taken, killed, or destroyed or in possession in excess of 
said number. Whoever has in possession, except alive, more than 
the aforesaid number of bull moose, caribou or deer, or parts 
thereof, shall be deemed tu have killed or destroyed them in vio- 
ation of law. But nothing in this section shall prevent any 
marketman or provision dealer, having an established place of 
business in this State, from purchasing and having in possession 
at his said place of business, not exceeding one bull moose, one 
caribou and three deer lawfully killed or destroyed, or any part 
thereof, at one time, and selling the same at retail in open season 
to his local customers. 

{Approved March 14.) 
Chapter 31 


pter 31. 

An act to amend Section fifty-four, Chapter forty of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended by Chapter two hundred and seventy- 
one of the Public Laws of one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five, relating to the number of pounds of Trout and Salmon to be 

en. . 

Sec. 1. Section fifty-four of Chapter forty of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by Chapter two hundred and seventy-one, 
Public Laws ef one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, is 
hereby amended as follows: By striking out the word ‘‘fifty’ in 
the third line, and insert the word ‘‘twenty-five;” also, by strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘fifty” in the eighth and twelfth lines of said 
section, and inserting the word “‘twenty-five;” also, by adding to 
said section the following words, ‘*‘provided, however, that the 
taking of one fish. additional, when having less than twenty-five 
pounds, shall not be regarded a violation of the law;” so that 
said section, as amended, shall read as follows: 

Sec. 54. No person shall take, catch, kill, or havein possession, 
at any one time for the purpose of transportation, more than 
twenvy-five pounds of land-locked salmon or trout, in all, nor 
shall any such be transported except in the possession of the 
owner thereof, under a penalty of fifty dollars for the offense, and 
five for every pound of land-locked salmon of trout, in all, so 
teken, caught, killed, in possession, or 1ransportation, in excess 
of twenty-five pounds, and all such fish transperted in violation 
of this section, may be seized, on complaint, and shall be forteited 
to the prosecutor. Whoever has in his possession more than 
twenty-five pounds in all of such fish, shall be deemed to have 
taken them in violatidn of this section. Provided, howe:er, that 
the taking of one fish additional, when having less than twenty- 
five pounds shail not be regarded a violation of the law.’ 


(Approved February*21,) 
Chapter 125, 

An act to amend section twenty-one of chapter thirty of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended by charter three hugdred and three 
ot the Public Laws of eighteen hundred and eighty five, as 
amended by chapter ninety-two of the Public Laws of eighteen 
hundred and eig az seve as amended by chapter two hundred 
and forty eight of the Public Laws of eighteen hundred and eighty 
nine, as amended 4 chapter two hundred and eighty eight of the 
Public Laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-three, relating to 
- - on a endian th 

tion twenty-one of hapter thirty of the revised statute 
amended by chapter three hundred and three of the public See 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, as’ amended by chapter 
ninety-two of the public laws of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, as amended by chapter two hundred and forty-eight of the 
public laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, as amended by 
chapter two hundred and eighty-eight of the public laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and ninety-three, is hereby amended by inserting 
after the word “‘partridge” in the fifth line, the words ‘between 
the first days of December and September twentieth,” so that 
ee Bl Wrectr tile or bas ie Gos ponent 

. 21, oevéer or has in possession, except alive, 
exposes for sale, any wood duck, dusky duck, commonly called 
black duck, teal or grey duck, between the first days of May and 
September, or kills, sells, or has in his possession, except alive, 
any ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge between the first 
days of December and September twentieth, or woodcock, be- 
tween the first days of December and September following; or 
kills, sells, or has in his possession, except alive, any quail be- 
tween the first day of December and the first day of October fol- 
lowing, or —— grouse, commonly called prairie chicken, be- 
tween the first days of January and September, or plover between 
the first days of May and August, forfeits not less than five nor 
more than ten dollars, for each bird so killed, had in possession 
or exposed for sale. And no person shall at any one time, kill, 
ex for sale,or have in possession, except alive, more than 
thirty of each variety of birds above named, during the respect- 
ive open seasons, nor shall any person at any time kill, expose for 
sale, or have in possession, except alive, anv of the above named 
varieties of birds except for consumption within this State. under 
a penalty of five dollars for each bird so unlawfully killed. ex- 
posed for sale or in possession; nor shall any person or corpora- 
tion carry or transport from place to place in open season any of 
the above mentioned birds unless open to view, tagged and plainly 
labeled with the owner’s name, and accompanied by him, under 
the same penalty; any person, not the actual owner of such birds, 
who, to aid another in such transportation falsely represents him- 
self to be the owner thereof, shali be liable to the same penalty; 
nor shall any person or corporation carry or transport at any one 
time more than fifteen of any one variety of birds above named. 
as the property of one man under the same penalty; nothing in 
this section shall prevent — market man or provision dealer 
having an established place of business in this State. from pur- 
chasing at his place of business, any bird lawfully caught, killed 
or destroyed, or any part thereof, and selling the same in open 
season at retail to his local customers. 


{Approved March 21,]} 
Chapter 36. 


P > 
An act to amend Chapter thirty of the Revised Sta: 

tection teu of Chapter thirty of the Revi tha 

ection ten o' apter thirty o e Revised Statutes as - 
ed by Section two of Chapter ninety-five of the Public SS a 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, is hereby amended 
by striking out ali of said section after the word ‘‘dogs” in the 
second line and inserting the following words, “jack lights, so 
called, torches, snares, or traps, any deer or caribou, forfeits forty 
dollars for every deer or caribou so hunted, caught, killed, or 
destroyed, and be imprisoned not exceeding,thirty days; and no 
person shall, between the first days of January and October. in 
any manner, hunt, catch, kill, destroy, or have in possesion any 
deer or, caribou, or part thereof, taken in: close time, under the 


fa penalty,” so that said section as amended, shall read as fol- 
OWs: 

Sec. 10. Whoever hunts, catches, kills, or destroys, wi ogs, 
jack lights, so called, snares, or traps, any deer or qaethee eens 
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forty dollars for every deer or caribou so hunted, caught, killed, 
or destroyed, and be subject to imprisonment thirty days, and no 
person shall, between the first days of January and October, in 
any manner, hunt, catch, kill, destroy, or have in ion any 
deer or caribou, or part thereof, taken in close time, under the 
same penalty. Any person may lawfully kill any dog found hunt- 
ing moose, deer, or caribou, or kept or used for that purpose. 
Any person owning or having in possession any dog for the pur- 
of hunting moose, deer, or caribou, or that is kept or used 

or such hunting, forfeits not less than-twenty nor more than one 
hundred dollars for each dog so owned, kept, used, or in posses- 


sion, 
(Approved February 21.) 


Law-Breaking in Massachusetts. 


Boston, March 28.—Edi‘or Forest and Stream: Thinking that 
it might.not have come under your notice, I inclose herewith a 
cutting from a morning paper, in regard to the conviction of two 
violaters of the Masaschusetts game laws. 

As the town mentioned is my old home the matter is of unusual 
interest to me, and I have often wondered that in the past there 
has been apparently so little attention given to the game interests 
of that portion of the State. 

So far as I can learn there is no other portion of the State in 
which aeer exist in a wild condition, and indeed 1 have been as- 
tonished to see how many people have expressed surprise when I 
have mentioned the existence of deer in my old home. 

And there are deer there, and there would be a great many more 
if the law was enforced. It is no uncommon occurrence for peo- 
ple driving through the woods to have deer break cover and cross 
the road within a comparatively short distance, and sometimes 
even trot a short distance ahead of the team. I myself have seen 
them thus more than once, and in an afternoon’s walk in the late 
autumn have tracked no less than nine on one road within less 
than a mile of the village of Farmersville. 

The country all ‘through this regia. which is within the town 
of Sandwich, and less than six miles from the village, is especial- 
ly favorable to them, there being many very large ponds, exten- 
sive tracts of oak and pine woods, thick underbrush, with numer- 
ous open py hollows interspersed. All this would be very 
favorable for the increase of the noble game, were it not for the 
persistence with which they are hunted and have been hunted 
ever since the close season .. There is hardly a day through 
the late fall and early wipter when there is not a party in the 
woods either from Sandwich, Barnstable, Cotuit, or Falmouth, 
and many deer are killed. 

The country is divided by the numerous wood-roads into 
thickets, and the method of hunting is to surround a thicket, put 
the d in on one side, drive through, and if when he. breaks 
cover, ed-toes” does not fall a victim, the dogs are stopped 
and another thicket tried. Of course, many are run into the 
ponds and fall victims there, though I don’t think that it is prac- 
ticed as it is in Maine and New York. The weapon used is a shot- 
gun loaded with buckshot. Fs 

Another thing that I think is even more fatal than the hunters 
in the fall is the freedom with which dogs are allowed to run in 
the woods in the spring of the yee. In Sandwich and surround- 
ing villages a great number of dogs are owned, and these running 
free, kill—I have no doubt—a good big percentage of the fawns. 
In fact, old woodchoppers have tld me that they have frequently 
found the mangled carcasses of these little spotted beauties. 
Now, it seems to me that if these so called fox-hunters can be 
Kept out of the woods, and all d found running deer shot, in 
fact the law enforced, there will a time when it will not be 
necessary for Boston sportsmen to go way down in Maine fora 


piece of venison. 
AN ADVOCATE OF FAIR PLAY. 


The clipping reads as follows: 

Sandwich, March 27.—Ever since the earliest settlement of the 
town the woods in the vicinity of that part which was formerly 
known as Hog Pond, and now bears the name of Farmersville, 
has been regarded as the home of the wild deer. 

The great number of ponds in that section of the town and the 
green fields bordering thereon afforded them food and drink, 
while in the dense woods and thickets they find shelter in stormy 
weather and when pursued by hunters. : 

Deer are frequently seen in the town at certain seasons, while 
in the Hog Pond neighborhood they often are found grazing with 
the farmers’ cattle. 

Until within a dozen years there were certain seasons when the 
law permitted the hunting and killing of deer, but at present they 
are not to be killed at any time. 

Charged with the violation of this law Charles W. H. Meigus 
and Chester Baker were brought before Justice Swift of the First 
District Court this morning. 

Molage is a hunter with a local reputation, and was before Judge 
—_s ti week, when he was tried on a similar charge and ac- 
quitted. 4 

Meiggs was to-day complained of by State Officer Proctor of 
unlawfully hunting deer on Dec. 10 last. 

Meiggs owns a white dog with black spots, and the evidence 
offered by the government tended to show that Meiggs was hunt- 
ing a deer on . 10 with such acolored dog, while the defendant 
— to peeve that he was hunting a fox with a white dog with 

rown spots: 

The defendant was questioned glewsly on this es. and some 
of his a caused such a ripple of laughter that Judge Swift 
instruc the court officer to eject any one who thereafter gave 
expression to their feelings in such a manner. 

eiggs testified that he heard a dog in the morning of Dec. 10. 
He concluded the dog was chasing a fox. He followed the dog 
until afternoon but did not see the fox. 

The court a he was hunting deer, and fined Meiggs $100. 
fie sppenied, and was held for the April grand jury, giving $300 


ail. ) 

Chester Baker is a youth of about seventeen summers, and 
Officer Proctor complained that he not only hunted a deer, but 
killed one on Nov. 22 last. Baker lives in Cotuit, nearly five miles 
from the hunting ground in Farmersville, and he admitted that 
on the day in question he was hunting in the woods near Meiggs’ 
house, but that he was after foxes. 

Sheriff Harlow, of Cotuit,was a member of the party, but 
steadfastly held that he was hunting foxes in company with 
Baker and W. D. King, of Providence, nephew of millionaire 


ng. 

The only witness for the government was James L. Lawrence, 
a neighbor of ao. He testified that on the afternoon of Nov. 
22 he saw Chester Baker chase and slioot a deer, which fell dead 
in its tracks beside the road which leads from Farmersville to 
West Barnstable. 

The defendant did not go on the stand, but his counsel claimed 
that while the defendant might have shot at a deer, it was not his 
intent to do so, and asked that his client be acquitted. 

Judge Swift ruled that while the defendant went to the woods 
to hunt foxes he shot and killed a deer, and fined him $100. 

Baker recognized in $300, and he will have an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the district attorney in April next. 

The conviction of Meiggs and Baker is the chief topic of conver- 
sation to-night. It is the first conviction since the law has been 
in operation, although for years the State and local officers have 
u every endeavor to obtain sufticient evidence for one. The 
slaughter of deer, it is claimed by the officers, has been continued 
ever since the law was passed. . 


— ee 





New York Game Legislation. 


Albany, N. Y., April 2.—The amendments to tne Donaldson 
omnibus amendments to the Game Code were offered in the 
Senate to-day, and the bill ordered printed again, and to a 
third reading. The chief of the new amendments make the 
open season for hare and rabbits to end March 1, and the open 
season for pike and pickerel to begin May 10. 


Deer Protection. 

Ardmore, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: I chanced to get a 
copy of Forest and Stream recently which contained several 
otmeien on deer protection—a subject in which 1 take a great 
nterest. 

Let me give my idea of deer-hunters, of which there are several 
varieties. Two are very distinct from the others. My ideal hunter 
is found in the mountain region of Pennsylvania; of course he 
exists in other States. He never sets foot in the forest until at 
least the middle of November. He rises long before the break of 
day; he puts a lunch and compass in his pocket, ties the old hound 
securely to his box, shoulders his rifle and goes into the woods. 
He defies the elements. He stays until darkness stops him. He 
is the kind which, when trailing a deer, if he chance to find a dog- 
track, he stops right there and investigates it. If the evidence 
proves that the dog is guilty of eens deer, the hunter turns. 
away from the object of his pursuit, es up that dog trail and 


o- it until the snow is crimson ‘with the life-blood of the 
round, 

How can we best protect our deer? is a subject of every-day im- 

f course, opinions vary in respect to it—some recom- 
mend that dogging be stopped; others that the open season be 
shortened still further; and yet others believe that it should be 
illegal to kill deer¢n the water. Now, these are all common-sense 
ideas, and if formulated into laws and these laws zealously 
gu rded and properly enforced, no doubt they would be fruitful 

n good results, : 

But, is it not a wrong practice to use buckshot for deer? and this 
because of their fearful wounding capabilities. For every deer 
secured with buckshot, at least two — wounded, their fate a 
speculation. The shooter takes chance shots when the deer is too 
tar away, or he shoots and only wounds when the deer is near. I 
do not mean that all the wounding and maiming of deer are done 
with buckshot, but Ido mean that, in comparison with the rifle, 
the latter wounds but little. The temptation to shoot at a deer 
with a shotgun, when the deer is a little out of range of certainty, 
is indeed very great. In all my experience as a hunter, I never yet 
have seen the man who could resist the opportunity to shoot. A 
rifle-shot means a clean kill, or a wound so severe that the hunter 
eventually effects a capture, or there is a miss. 

It may be summed up thus: At forty yards or under the shot- 
gun is a wonderful killer, but beyond that range it is merely a 
weapon of awful wounding properties. 

I well know that my statements will be met with the dis- 
approval of the shotgun advocates, and some may think I have 
overdrawn the matter, but if I am not right in my claims, I would 
like to be shown wherein | am wrong. J. G@. Dz 





The Best of Boats. 


If there is a stream of water anywhere near you, you are de- 

riving yourself of enjoyment by not owning a boat. The Racine 

acht and Boat Works, of Racine, Wis., will send a catalogue of 
all kinds of small crafts to any one who writes for it.—Adv. 


Mills’ Catalogue. 


Wm. Mills & Son have issued thei: 1895 catalogue of fishing 
tackle, which includes the celebrated Leonard rods. This firm 
has borne an enviable reputation for fairness and reliability both 
as manufacturers and dealers in angler’s supplies for nearly 
Coree-quartere of acentury. While manufacturers of all grades 
of fishing tackle from the cheapest to tne best. they state as their 


aim the production of ‘the highest grade of fishing tackle in the 
world.”—Adv. 





— Ghe Fennel, 
FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS, 


April 9 to 12.—Pittsburgh—Duquesne K. C. W. E. Littel, Sec’y. 
April 16 to 19—Boston.—New England Kennel Club. D.E. Lo 


and, Sec’y. 
es 17 to 20. Los Angeles—Southern Cal. Kennel Club. Dr. 
R. J. Withe: 


rs, % 

April 25 and 26.—Toronto, Canada.—Toronto Kennel Club. W. 
P. Fraser, Hon’y. Sec. 

May 8 to 11—San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Kennel Club. Howard 
Vernon, See’y, San Francisco. 


Oct. 8 to 11.—Danbury,,Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society 
G. L. Rundle, Sec’y. 





FIELD TRIALS, 


Sept. 2.—Continental Field Trials Club’s chicken trials at 
P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, 
T. C., Jobn Wootton, 


Sept. 10—Morris, Man.—Manitoba F. 
Sec’y, Manitou. 
Nov. 5.—Chatham, Ont.—International F.T. Club. W. B.Wells 
ec’y. 
Nov. 18.—Eastern F. T. Club, at Newton, N.C. W. A. Coster, 


Sec’y, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Nov. 28.—Trials A. U. S. F. T. Club at Newton, N.C. W.B 
Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, Tenn. 





A Chronicle of Rhoda. 


It is said that no man can break his leg but he finds with 
surprise that every man of his acquaintance boasts either a 
quondam broken leg himself, or of acquaintance with another 
man who does. Similarly, the publication of Mr. Whitehead’s 
charming “Tale of a Dox,” must have roused in many readers 
a desire to likewise chant the exploits of their own dogs. In 
our case, the pleasant chronicle seemed strangely paralleled in 
the life of our own little favorite, the brightest of all the forty 
odd that have been our own, and passed away to other owner- 
— more or less missed and mourned. 

hoda was the exceptional dog one now and then knows, 
which wanted; something better than to be the comrade of 
canines, and whose eager little asking soul was always 
demanding more light on the strange things of this world, from 
the moment her beautiful brown eyes opened to it. 

Long promised to us as an exchange, Rhoda, when she did 


‘ arrive, proved to be ‘-Hobson’s choice,’ for she and a little 


brother constituted the entire litter. Born in the big March 
blizzard of ’88, its rigors proved too much for the feebler infant, 
and, in due course, the sole survivor made her long railway 
journey to us, growling most industriously over her enforced 
seclusion, and barking assiduously whenever the baggage man 
passed with jingling checks, As the infant numbered but six 
weeks on her arrival, I expectantly awaited a sprawling, pink- 
faced, wrinkle-nosed puppy, with big feet and a breath that 
smelled of onions, as is the inscrutable way of yoyng puppies. 

Even now I recall the thrill of delighted and afhused surprise 
caused by her production from an overcoat pocket—a trim, 
wavy-coated, brown and white spaniel puppy, locking as 
sedate and demure and almost as mature, as she did Jate in life, 
except that her nose was a funny little pug affair, that time 
was to turn to the typical cocker, spaniel feature of later 
years. Her eyes were brown and round, and wistful, Her 
face wore a sad, pensive look that her impish behavior utterly 
belied. She sat in my hand and regarded my immoderate 
laughter with grave sarprise. Rhoda did not love me then, 
though I became, after a year’s oes. the only really 
desirable companion in all the world. No, her master absorbed 
all her thoughts as the rescuer from unknown perils, and he 
announced that she had followed him up the crowded thorough- 
fare frdim the station without mistake or confusion, shough 
bumping her nose several times in endeavoring to jump the cur 
stones. : 

Rhoda‘s precocity grew apace. We found that she learned 
the meaning of words without any illustrative object lessons, 
through their repetition and the connection her bright little 
brain made with the acts with which they were associated. We 
had other dogs and took no especial pains with the little new- 
comer, till her brightness forced itself upon us. 

Mr. Whitehead’s gifted ‘‘Bug‘‘ seems to have received a more 
liberal education in the matter of nouns than our dog, for I 
can count but some forty that I am certain that shejunfailingly 
understood. These nouns, embodying her chief interests, were 
easily associated with their attendant verbs, and it seemed to 
matter little how involved and lengthy the sentence which 
contained them, so that they were trere. For instance, as we 
sat at some distance from the house under the apple trees, one 
of us turned to her and said: ‘‘Do you want your supper?” Yes, 
Rhoda evidently did.‘‘Well, then, go down and knock on.the 
kitchen door and tell them to give you your supper.” Away 
she sped, aown to the kitchen door, making her paws fly 
against the screening, and assisting her efforts by a vigorous 
bark. Weaill —— and were surprised as well, for this was 
@ combination we never used, though the words in it were 
all familiar, 

Such phrases as, Do you love the lady, the kitty, the man? 
Get up on the bed, the lounge. Goin the other room. Tell the 
man to give you some water. Do you want to ride in the 
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steam cars? the horse cars? Look out of the window and see if 
the man is coming, and dozens of other similar ones were in 
daily use. — seemed to be acquired ually by her, her 
developing intelligence seeming to make her quicker to grasp 
difficult sentences with each added year. Often we enjoyed 
trying wholly new words in combination with old ones, and 
rarely did she fail to catch the meaning merely by the tone of 
voice. 

As she sat one day in her accustomed attitude by the dining- 
table, with her very ill-bred stare at us as we ate, I sai 
‘ Rhoda, do you want some meat? Well, nudge the man — 
nudge him.”? This was an entirely new verb, but Rhoda 
showed her instant comprehension of it by nudging her master 
with such vigor that half the coffee flew from his upraised 
cup. This she always did thereafter in the same way when 
we used the word. It was never necessary to scream at her, or 
raise one’s voice above an ordinary conversational tone, as, 
indeed® it seldom is with any dog with normal hearing, which 
is far keener than our own. Indeed, I used to enjoy whisper- 
ing pleasant little secrets into Rhoda’s ear, of which she showed 
her enjoyment by grateful kisses, subdued ecstatic whines, or, 
if it{were something especially pleasant, by whirling round and 
round in excited circles. A whisper meant just as {much asa 
shout, and we often tested her by such commands as, ‘Go, pick 
up that and give it to the lady. Go love the man,” etc., all of 
which were scrupulously obeyed. Rhoda, however, never 
enjoyed rehearsing her tricks, unless for the admiration and 
applause of outsiders, or to further ber own selfish ends, but 
would make off with all possible s upon their completion to 
the darkest recesses under the or sofa. Indeed, though she 
played the piano or organ with great fervor and abandon when 
placed on the stool and told to “‘Play”—a feat which required 
but two or three lessons—she always did so in a fury of protest- 
ing growls, her little body stiff with rage. She would play 
since we wished it, her whole attitude plainly said, but she just 
hated it, and when excused she would fleetly vanish to be seen 
no more. That she understood the word ‘Play’ was evident, 
for I once placed the guitar before her, and after repeating the 
command two or three times, the little dog promptly produced 
some chords of doubtful harmony but indisputable noise, from 
the strings. 

It was not our purpose to make her a trick dog, though her 
capability seemed so limitless, for her distaste was so clearly 
manifest. Her whole coaxing postures and expressions after 
her performances, always said: ‘‘Don’t humiliate me by mak- 
ing a show of me. Let me be just your little comrade and 
friend, to sit by your side and listen to your remarks.” To “be 
“shown off” always seemed to mortify Rhoda, whose dignity 
was her strong point. From a baby nothing so much enraged 
her as to be pickéd up and carried about in one’sarms, This 
was considered an insult worthy of much resentful growling, 
even were there no witnesses to it, but did a dog chance to be a 
spectator, she would on her release fly at the unwitting 
offender, with the avowed intention of tearing him in piec:3s. 

Notwithstanding a vastly aggressive demeanor toward the 
despised race of dogs, she was never guilty of a genuine bite in 
all her six happy years of life. Though she gave herself great 
airs over her superiority, personal injury was out of her scope. 
Though Rhoda was the most exemplary and devoted of 
mothers, when at the tender age of one year she became on 
she held a very poor opinion of even her own offspring, an 
cast them off with scorn as soon as they were able to shift for 
themselves. One pup, Bess, remained for a year or more, but 
was merely tolerated, and, when she, too, was taken away, her 
parent evinced much unholy satisfaction over the whole of the 
door mat once more, and all the bones. 

When Bess had been gone two weeks they met by chance on 
the street. Rhoda would surely display her pleasure at meet- 
ing her child once more, but no. After a second’s surprised 
stare, she flew at her, remarking, ‘‘What, you here ? 
thought I had seen the last of you,” and pursued her down 
the street with such aeeetre notes of war that the populace 
paused to see the dog fight. 

While the brood was young and tender, never did one receive 
more faithful care. o stranger, human or canine, was 
suffered to draw near, or to even glance that way, and when 
their mother went bone foraging, she conscientiously brought 
home five or more. When their baby fun and teasing waxed 
too annoying, it was her habit to flee to another room and 
energetically close tae door between herself and her trouble- 
some infants. 

Insanely jealous of Bessie, the pup remaining, was she. It 
was her wont, at ten minutes of one (and we never feit sure 
that she did not consult the clock at this juncture), to take her 
seat at the window, and watch for her master, whose dinner 
hour was atone. As Isat there myseif one noon, she seated in 
my —~ Bess also jumped up and Rhoda snapped savagely at 
her. put her promptly on the floor, petting Bess with much 
extravagance, and telling her to ‘‘look for the man.’”’ Rhoda 
gazed at us both, lost in thought, her head tipping to one side 
at a more and more alarming angle. Suddenly she ran into the 
kitchen and returned with a child’s shoe, the beloved toy of 
Bess, which her mother scorned to touch. Now, however, she 
began to toss it up and down and worrying it with much 
enthusiasm, 

“What!’’ said Bess, from her exalted station, ‘‘my shoe? that 
will never do,”’ and sprang to the rescue. Whisk! There was a 
twinkling tail, an abandoned shoe, and Rhoda was in‘my lap in 
an ecstasy of delight. 

I would hesitate to chronicle isolated instances like this of 
our dog’s strategy, fearing prejudice and fondness might seem 
to magnify an ordin happening into sagacity, but the daily 
life of our quaiat little friend was so full of similar instances 
that her acquaintances arded her as a phenomenally clever 
dog, and her career was always an ovation, from clerks in the 
large bazaars, where Rhoda delighted to go shopping, to car 
and train conductors, who winked at the size of the always 
attendant brown imp. She much preferred a car seat to her- 
self, and when she saw one vacant, would slip out and seat 
herself there with much satisfaction, gravely regarding the 
flying landscape. 

For some never fathomed reason, the station, Knightsville, 
had a very pleasant sound in Rhoda’s ear, though we had never 
paused there, and she invariably ran down the aisle and to the 
door when it was called out, coaxing us to follow. Once or 
twice I was obliged to call her in from the platform where she 
had ~*~ to view the admired scenery. One day, cityward 
bound, Rhoda elected to sit behind me. Chatting with an 
acquaintance, I quite forgot her, when, as we were just gliding 
out of a station, a gentleman leaned over me and remarked, 
“Pardon me, but your dog has got off the train.” I was glad 
of it. I ho she would have time to enjoy Knightsville, for 
that was the village we were leaving behind, and heartily 
repent her sin, before I returned at night. Perhaps she was 
frightened even now, and hastening after the train that was 
bearing away her beloved mistress. I hastily looked fromm the 
rear doors. There, dimly discerned in the distance, was Rhoda, 
strolling down the platform in much apparent enjoyment, her 
back impudently turned to the departing train. No regret, no 
misgiving, was in that hilarious wag of the tail. At night, I 
stepped off the train at Knightsville, long enough to inquire of 
the station agent concerning my dog. Oh, yes, a little dog had 
got off alone from the morning train. What did he do? hy, 
he sat around in the station a while, and ran around, and then 
he went off across the fields. 

When our train arrived home, Rhoda was at the station to 
meet me. She wriggzied about in the shape of a crescent, and 
she thought it expedient to tuck her tail neatly between her 
legs, but there was an exultant twinkle in her roguish eyes 
that said she had carried her point at last. 

Rhoda’s wilfullness was her worst fault, and almost the only 
one for which she was ever seriously punished. When once she 
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wanted a thing she was determined to haveit. Hours, days 
might ela but she did not forget, and in ber own good time 
she won the day. Placed on the sofa and told to stay there, she 
was too knowing to disobey outright, but placed herself always 
in feigned slumber, on the extreme edge, and allowed herself to 
slide over until she fell upon the floor, when she would look 
about with an air of —= surprise, as one who said, ‘‘What, 
did I fall? Well, now I am here, I may as well stay.” 

Her persistence would make one nervous, it was so unfailing. 
Onfone occasion she spied a mouse issue forth from a hole ina 
corner. Thenceforward, day in and out, Rhoda sat bythe hour 
before that mouse hole, oblivious to all else. 

We used to quote, 

* And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear,” 
and would laughingly say, ‘‘Rhoda, are you waiting for 
Mary?” ; 

This became in her mind the mouse’s name at once, and we 
had only to inquire, ‘‘Where’s Mary?’’ to send her flying to the 
corner. The grave little figure seated there so motionless 
became so upsetting to the nerves that I used to say, ‘Rhoda, 
Mary isn’t there. She’s gone to the city in the steam cars.” 
Her implicit faith in my word was touching, and she always 
gave up the watch till the whistle of the train was heard, then 
she would run to me with excited panting, and inquiring looks, 
until I said, ‘‘ Yes, there are the steam cars. Now you can look 
for Mary,’’ and the vigil was again resumed. So far as I 
remember this was the only deception practiced on her. 
® Whenever a member of the family was away, Rhoda always 
inquired on each train’s advent, if they were coming, and when 
at last she was answered yes, would run down to the station 
with joyful barks. 

But the story of all her funny little ways would fill the 
paper. How she gave the alarm when the lamp was smoking 
and coaxed a neighbor in to oo the mischief; how she 
would sit up before the stove and beg by waving her paws, for 
us to open the draft or cast on more coal, this being a request 
which she would request quite as brazenly in the neighbor’s 
houses; how she adopted a thick, long tangle of black hair cut 
from a visiting dog named Zip Coon, as her doll, and kept it 
under the lounge, bringing it out for the admiration of the 
callers when her mistress requested her to “go get little Zip 
Coon’’; how she lamed her foot by a street car, and enjoyed the 


’ petting and sympathy she received, and, long after it was 


healed and forgotten, would suddenly exhibit it with drooping 
mien, and abject contenance for the commiseration of a friend 
who hadn’t seen it at the time; how she would coax to be 
allowed to visit with her mistress, and be content to know she 
could go “‘to-morrow,’”’ and how when to-morrow came she 
began the day quite of her own accord, with whimperings and 
teasings, and the production of such articles of apparel as she 
thought would be needed, to hasten the time. 

*=Rhoda never made a mistake in all the visiting list. The 
destination once announced, she alwsys confidently led the 
way. Once told she might go, there was no denial after that. 
Wnhen we were about to set forth, I sometimes said, jestingly, 
“Oh, no, Rhoda, I think you'd better stay at home.” ‘Will I, 
indeed?” she would declare, with a defiant sniff, and run far 
out of cali. Yet, were I to pronounce this same mandate with- 
out previous promise, she would sink to the earth in abject 
despair and sorrow. : 

Her sense of fun was a very strong one, and she delighted 

to play practical jokes upon the more stupid ones, all of which 
regarded her as a vastly superior being. She would secure 
some small treasure, and begin guarding it and gloating over it 
and extolling its merits, till she would have a row of them 
seated before her quite wild with envy and curiosity, and then 
she would dart away and leave it for them to fight over, and 
to find it was a pebble or a piece of paper. 
= Sometimes, wishing to know the whereabouts of her master, 
[ would step out of doors, where lay Rhoda, waiting for me 
(for she would forego the delights of a hunting trip to remain 
with her mistress), and say: “Rhoda, where is the man? Go 
find the man,”’ and she vastly enjoyed conducting me to him, 
or giving me to understand that it was impossible w follow. 
But this time the spirit of mischief was plainly in Rhoda’s 
visage, as I put the question. ‘I'll show you,” quoth she, and 
led the way with much prancing and mincing, to a little 
culvert before the front gate. ‘‘Nonsense,’”’ I said, “The 
man, go and find the man.” , , 
- “Yes he was there,” Rhoda reiterated. He certainly was, 
under those boards, if I would only look. AsI advanced, to 
please her, her tail wagged faster and faster, and as I stooped 
and looked under, she gave vent to what was indubitably a 
derisive bark, and flew far away out of sight and hearing. 

How the dog learned was something that daily puzzled us. 
There seemed more than the soul of adoginher. Instances 
are many of the quick grasping of a new idea. One day, feel- 
ing racher lazy myself, I did not rise when she asked to leave 
the room, but said: “‘Oh, Rhoda, the lady is tired. Go in the 
other room and jump out of the window.”’ This she promptly 
did, without illustrative gestures. Being reluctant, as I have 
said, to perform her tricks readily, she rather required some 
decision in one’s utterance, and one day, to try her. I said ina 
casual and indifferent voice: ‘‘Rhoda, I wonder if yuu would go 
and shut the door for the lady:’”’ Rhoda, who sat in a chair by 
the window, at hér favorite occupation of watching sparrows 
on the lofty telegraph wires, looked around for me to sav again 
“Shut the door,’ but I said nothing and she gazed forth again. 
Presently she looked at me again and I looked at her. She 
gazed at the birds, but her tongue began to lick her lips 
nervously—a sign of mental disturbance—and she turned im- 
ploringly to me once more, evidently wishing me to bea little 
more peremptory, but 1 still sat looking at her, and unable to 
bear it any longer, she got down, crossed the room, and gave 
the door a violent slam. Was not this conscience and memory 

mbined? 
> ier tricks were not at all remarkable, except her knowing 
her right paw from her left, which seems to me a difficult thing 
for a dog to know unerringly, and one she never stumbled on, 
unless much distracted by outside interest. ; 
~- When singing and playing I used sometimes to introduce 
words and sentences which I knew she would understand, and 
which would briug her promptly to my side to listen, much to 
the amusement of callers, till I ran them into a jingle I called 
‘“‘Rhoda’s song,”’ to which. as the objects multiplied more 
rapidly, she would listen with her little head tilting over 
farther and farther at each line, till there seemed danger it 
would screw entirely off. 

@ These classic strains ran as follows: 


Dear little Rhoda, 
Riding in the steam cars, 
° Rhoda saw a kitty cat, 
Rhoda saw a mousie, 
The mousie, the kitty cat, 
The birdie, the steam cars, etc. 


reciation of this lay was immense. 

ae *Phile I smile vetnoupestboel y, it is with a heartache, for 
though it is a year since Rhoda’s loving brown eyes have 
looked into mine, the old horror is yet fresh when we set gayly 
forth, Rhoda and I, after the deep snow-storm, to plough our 
way to a neighbor’s. I had been ill for four long weeks, and 
Rhoda had not left my pillow except under compulsion, and 
then she had collected all the small articles of my personal 
property she could find, and sat on them in a kind of pro- 
prietary frenzy. To-day was the first day we had gone to 


d her happiness knew no bounds. I saw her ahead of 
ue snowy a, floundering about on her back and kicking 


all her littleheels in the air in a very unladylike but exuberant 
fashion, I saw her again when the cruel freight train had 
passed, iying on the railroad track, a pitiful little brown and 
white morsel—so still, so still. Rhoda, who, it seemed to me, 
could never die, was gone in a flash, in an instant, in the very 
midst of her happy, loyal little life, gone somewhere out into 
space. Is it strange that one’s first wild thought should be, not 
there she lies, but where is she? Is it strange that to-day one 
cannot keep back bitter tears for the loss of the staunch, loving 
little friend and comrade whose mistress was all her world—or 
that one should feel sure that somewhere in another world 
there will be waiting the same little white and brown friend, 
with loving and delighted greeting, else the heaven thatthe 
lover of _ pictures, will not be quite complete. 
GREENE, R. [. MARIANA M. TALLMAN. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE DOG, © “** 


There is a slow but sure*belief, steadily gaining ground with 
the public, that the dog is an intelligent animal, a belief widely 
different from that of the past, which relegated the — toa 
class of mentally vacant organisms, Such he then was believed 
to be, and that belief still obtains in a limited way at the pre- 
sent. More intelligent investigation and comparison have 
shown that the old theories resten on no more tangible founda- 
tion than assertion and false sentiment, combined with a false 
pride, which refused the dog admission to a mental realm of 
which man claimed the sole, proud possession. Physically, 
man was but a higher development of the animal organisms, 
the material proof being constantly at hand, and comparative 
anatomy has so estabilshed it. But the psychological phases 
were not so tangible, and they, therefore, were matter for 
much speculation. It was not many years ago that there was a 
fairly uniform public belief that the dog was not endowed with 
powers of reason. The man who, at that time, would have 
dared to openly advocate that the dog bad an intelligence 
similar to that of man, differing from it only in degree, would. 
have been suspected of a weak head piece himself, and that he 
udvocated a silly thing which wounded man’s pride, irrever- 
ently went contrary to honored beliefs, and cherished a whim 
which was unbecoming and unworthy. The dog was conceded 
to be a living organism, but man appropriated all intelligence 
to himself. 

The theory was that the dog’s acts, while they might have 
an appearance of intelligence, were so in appearance only. 
They were really from instinct, as it was assumed were those 
of all the lower animals, all knowledge and the capability of 





it being arrogated by man to himself. Though there were 


many facts which indicated that the dog had intelligence and 
reasoning powers of no mean order, they were summarily cast 
aside and the more pleasing assumption of man being the sole 
animal which could have a thought, was accepted as the true 
doctrine. The fact that the dog had a brain, which it could be 
assumed Nature had not endowed him with for nothing, and 
that he had a nervous organization closely analogous to that of 
man, were not considered as pertinent to the matter, even if 
that fact was generally known, nor was the further fact con- 
sidered that the dog depended on the senses of sight, hearing, 
feeling, smell and taste for his sensations and perceptions, pre- 
cisely the same as does the nobler animal, man. His acts were 
summarily grouped with the acts of birds building their nests 
alike, without thought or prior experience, and with the migra- 
tion of the birds, at a certain season, without a knowledge of 
whither they were going or why they went, though they all 
had an impulse to go in the same general direction. The bee 
hoards its stores of honey with no knowledge that a winter is to 
be provided fcr, and it builds its comb on correct geometrical 
lines, presumably by instinct. ‘To this common plane of 
instinct, man relegated all the acts of the dog. He overlooked 
or ignored the fact that his own acts were not always from 
intelligence; that, in short, he has instincts himself. But he in 
his own case differentiates his instinctive acts from those 
which are from intelligence, but those of the dog and other 
intelligent lower animals are by him not so differentiated, 
though they can be so treated on the same lines of argument. 
From the common standpoint of reasoning the matter, there 
is one most serious difficulty in estabilshing the dog’s just right 
to be considered a reasoning animal, and that is that man takes 
his own mental standard of intelligence as a standard of all 
intelligence. As men have the power of speech, and the lower 
animal, have it not, or at least only in an extremely limited 
degree, it was an easy matter for mankind to agree that they 
alone were the sole beings which essed intelligence. It was 
not considered that there were degrees of intelligence in the 
mental world as there are degrees of organisms in the physical 
world. Even among men, mentality varies from the highest, 
exhibited by the Caucasian, to that exhibited by the lowest 
savage races, which live a life no higher than that of some orders 
of lower animals, and who trust quite as much to signs to convey 
their meaning as to their powers of speech. All dog trainers 
insist on conceding intellect in the dog. They constantly 
observe intelligent acts which they cannot understand on an 
other hypothesis. They would do violence to thcir own intelli- 
gence were they to attribute the acts to any source other than 
to intelligence. 
I was much ynpressed with the great change which time and 
a better understanding of the subject had brought about in the 
last few years, on reading in a circular letter some information 
and advice by:Mr. R. E. Morgan to his patrons. He says: ‘To 
begin with, the owner or master of a dog should bear in mind 
one thing, his dog likes to be noticed and made something of. 
Always meet$him with a kind word, a pat on the head, a rub of 
his coat, a good brushing, etc. Always make a companion of 
him at every possible opportunity. If going. for a walk or 
drive take him along when possible. You will find this: That 
every minute given to your four footed friend you are practi- 
cally educating him. A dog will get so used to his master that 
I think, and with reason for it, they will try to imitate, to a 
certain extent, their master’s actions. I can recall now a cer- 
tain noted setter (red Irish), of which I have often heard the 
friends of the owner say: ‘See how — is imitating John’s walk.’ 
I would only add to this that they are both inseparable com- 
yanions. No, the owner never will regret -_. attention paid 
is dog, either in or out of the field. It builds upa certain 
bond of friendship that ends only in death or separation. In 
handling my dogs afield, I use an ordinary whistle with a roll 
or pea init. I prefer one not too loud. When I arrive ata 
field that I wish to draw or hunt, I drop my dogs at my feet, 
charge my gun and then I use the word Go. I follow my dog 
or dogs quietly. This I consider of the most essential im- 
rtance,as the human voice is far more dreaded by a game 
ird or animal than is the report of a gun. When my dog 
points, [ go toward him, but never on arun or ina burry. Go 
slow, Now is the time when slowness on the part ot a handler 
is a virtue, and one that the sportsman will do well to culti- 
vate. When near your dog, stop still. I generally say ‘To ho, 
sir,’ to the dog in a low tone of voice and repeat. Should my 
dog show the least inclination to go forward or to move, I say 
sharply, ‘Look out, there.’ If a single bird, and a person can 
almost always tell, I go to the dog and put my hand on his 
collar and rub his back along the spine the wrong way of the 
hair. This simple thing will often cause the most unsteady dog 
on points to beas steady asarock. There is something about 
it that a dog likes and appreciates. When a dog has stood a 
reasonable length of time, I flush the bird or birds. Never 
allow your dog to do it. Better lose the shot than ruin your 
dog, for very few dogs that I have seen can or will discriminate 
between when his handler is absent or present, when it comes 


to the length of time he is tostay on a point. That there are 
dogs that will, 1 do not doubt, hold their points till about 
the time the handler gets there, and then flush the game 
regardless of all else. I always aim to flush my own birds, and 
nd I get better work from my dogs by so doing. When I 
hoot I stand still. Do not stir an inch till reloaded, and be 
very slow about it too. I used a muzzle loader for years after 
breech loaders came in vogue, so as not to allow myself to move 
after shooting and to compel the dogs to drop to shot. I would 
still use one were I not afraid of accidents. If asportsman will 
take, say, thirty seconds rest after a shot before starting on, 
he will do his dog a world of good. As to staunchness and 
steadiness, when I kill a bird, which is often the case, if it falls 
in a bad place for my dog to retrieve, I as near as I can 
conveniently, but never to the spot where I think it is, and I 
say ‘Dead bird. Fetch it.’ When the dog finds the bird, 1 
walk directly back or near to where I shot , and face the dog, 
and when he comes up I say, ‘Sit up.’ Then I take the bird 
from him, give him a Kind word and start on after the scat- 
tered birds or%tmore birds. Should my dog attempt to break 
shot or wing, | get to him as ee as possible, take him by 
the collar and drag him roughly back to where he broke from, 
and then os him a cut or two with the whip. Right here let 
me say, should you have a shooting companion, politely tell 
him pot to move till you do. Your companion will see the 
force of your request when he sees your dog perform. Let 
me add: Never allow your dog to commit a fault without cor- 
recting him. Do not say, as a good many do: Well, the next 
time you do it I will attend to you. Correct at the time. 
Now, in regarding your dog’s movements in the field. Avoid 
using your whistle as mucn as possible. The less you use it the 
more your dog will lank to vou for guidance, and hunt to the 
gun. 

Nearly alt the advice in the foregoing is founded on the 
belief that the dog has comprehension, and that he can acquire 
knowledge from observation and experience. In short, that 
the dog has a perception of cause and effect, and therefore has 
powers of reasoning. The conclusioys of so practical a class of 
men as are the trainers, are worthy of much consideration, for 
their conclusions are from practical experience and not from 
fanciful speculation. 


“4ANDLING*AT_FIELD_TRIALS, 


= In a pleasant letter,;under date of March 27, Mr. Thos. John- 
son mentions that it is probable that the Northwestern Field 
Trials Club will not give a field trial this year, as the Con- 
tinental Field Trial Club and Manitoba Field Trial Club should 
fill the field. He says further that this does not, by any 
means, convey the idea that the club is dead, but he adds: 
“The Northwestern will lie in a dormant condition, ready to 
come, like the bear out of its winter quarters, resuscitated, 
reinvigorated and ready to take its place again. But when it 
does come, one rule will be vigorously insisted on, namely, that 
it is a dog trial only, not a dog and man trial; and Mr. 
Handler will use his whistle and do his yelling when so in- 
structed by the judges. The time has gone past to play men on 
the assumption that dogs are really what the bandler makes 
them. Headds to their education and, in times past at field 
trials, bas assisted them in the manner he could interefere with 
the opposing dog, principally by whistling in atone, or bya 
number of times, of which his dog was taught not to take 
notice. Our club want the training done before the field trial 
starts; and then to see to what perfection the dog has been 
trained, coupled with his own natural abilities. It has been 
demonstrated that a dog could win a field trial and never have 
a word spoken nor a whistle blown; recognized more and more 
every year that the great desideratum of field trials is the 
encouragement of good breeding, and 1 prognosticate that, 
when the rules are so framed that acts of disobedience and 
want of training are punished, by the culprit being thrown out 
of the race, more men will get interested in field trials, and 
will view them as a test of what the handler has done for his 
dog. The industrious, deserving handler will then make 
money, and the lazy loafer will get his deserts.’’ 

= There is good, wholesome matter to ponder over seriously, in 
what Mr. Johnson says of the changes in field trial require- 
ments. There never has been a proper consideration of the 
handler’s limitation. * What he could do for his dog, if the dog 
appeared to be a factor in it, was nearly always credited to the 
dog. Out of this grew all the abuses of handling, such as 
rushing, interfering with the opposing dog by whistling, Joud 
and numerous commands, flushing birds, etc. I havea strong 
belief that Mr. Johnson's ro will prove true, and that 
noisy and turbulent handlers, whoever they may be, will have 
to remodel their style to meet the uew order of things, for trul 
the glory of the juggler-handler is departing. B. WATERS. 


Field Trial Progress. 

Gainsville, Va.—I have read with much interest your edi- 
torial ;on field trial progress. There is no doubt but that the 
support, given to, and interest manifested in, field trials as 
they have been eons and run, bears the highest testimony 
for the passionate fondness for sport afield with dog and gun, 
of the American ——_ 

There is not a doubt in my mind that in many ivstances they 
have been run and judged unfairly, and the work of certain 
dogs reported incorrectly, and yet, i have liberally supported 
them for about ten years. hy ? Because for my natural 
“fondness for the sports afield,” and a lingering hope to be 
able to assist in the reformation and purification of field trials. 

You say “At the present day, a field trial is so specialized in 
its management, judging and handling, that in theory there is 
little room for improvement.”’ If we heve a theory on false 
premises, we arrive at false conclusions. What evidence have 
we that human nature is different now from what it was in the 
darkest field trial days? 

It cannot be truthfully denied that the spotting system, as 
practiced by some of the judges, instead of affording compe- 
tition has prevented it. Human nature is the same now that it 
has been always. The spotting system gives a better oppor- 
tunity for the misjudging of field trials than any other yet 
devised. With the most honest, most experienced and logical 
sportsmen, it is impossible to accurately estimate the relative 
merits of dogs not running together under the same conditions. 

A sensible, good = knows that he cannot find birds and 
do good work under the most unfavorable conditions. A dog 
of mediocrity will do fairiy good work under favorable condi- 
tions. : 

_.The spotting system, with the purest and best judges, may 
eliminate merit, but never luck. 

The most important stake run in the United States the past 
season, resulted in the mere luck of the drawing, one seriously, 
the two dogs getting the best time of day, and best grounds 
were per first and second. The bye was placed third, so 
that there was no competition except as to two dogs out of 
nine. This decision was not just. 

The decision of the most important stake last year, 1893-4, 
was based on what one judge saw of the running of one dog, 
and two judges saw of the other two that were placed, running 
twelve or fourteen miles apart. Dear Forest and Stream is 
there not much room for improvement? 

There must be something the matter with the judging when a 
very strong club is threatened with dissolution, on the simple 
question of the selection of the committee to select judges. If 
that is of such great moment to club members’ interests, tell 
me, please, what chance of winning have the outsiders had 
under the spotting system? 

The judging of the All-Age Stake at the Eastern in 1893, and 
the All-Age and Selling Stakes also was erroneous in 1894. No 
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one can make a reasonable hypothesis to show how they could 
have :eached such ——— conclusions, 

The United States Club voluntarily voted $120 to an outsider 
whose dogs in the All-Age Stake, Trial B, had been unjustly 

tted out. This was a praiseworthy effort., the first attempt 

have ever known a club to make to right a wrong. That 
was, in fact, “field trial progress”, upon which the club should 
be congratulated and supported by every true sportsman. It 
matters not if handlers are represented in the club, when their 
efforts are for good, when they strive to promote fair and 
ger competition. 

he Southern Club generally recognizes the survival of the 

fittest. The Derby was run out to the end, as, no doubt, would 
have been the All-Age, had the weather permitted. Its rules 
are better than those of other clubs yet adopted. It is to be 
regretted that retrieving bas been abolished, because when two 
dogs are about equal in other respects, the one retrieving the 
better should win. 
= The spot-in system would be better; that is, when a dog 
showed exceptional merit, though beaten by his brace mate, 
spot him to run with the next available dog in the second 
series. Spot in the best dog of each brace in the first series, 
aud drop every dog beaten after the first series, but never drop 
a dag until beaten. Thus, the survival of the fittest under the 
same conditions. J. R, PURCELL. 


Death of Jean Val"Jean. 


Roxbury, Mass.—All sportsmen who love a good dog, and 
especially those who fancy a good hound, will sympathize with 
Mr. H. 8. Joslin, President of the New England le Club, 
in the loss of his celebrated beagle, field trial champion Jean 
Valjean. While hunting without a master, he fell through 
the rotten planks which covered an abandoned well, and was 
drowned, Jean was one of the best beagles that ever appeared 
at a field trial. He possessed an abundance of hunting sense, 
combined with great determination, ambition and endurance. 
He had ‘plenty of speed and a fine nose. The work he did at 
Oxford last fall placed him at once among the cracks of the 
country. In addition to his hunting qualities he had a remark- 
ably sweet disposition, which made him a favorite with all. He 
won his honors in hot competition, and his record includes the 

eserve in the Derby of the New England Beagle Club in ’92. 
and first in the All Age and Champion stakes at the trials o 
the same club in ’94. is death is a loss that will be felt by all 


breeders of high class hunting nn. DFORD &. TURPIN 


Dog Shows—Customs—Kennel Clubs. 


Compton, Quebec.—I wish to explain my difficulties in getting 
to the late New York show, and get advice thereon. In the 
first pass, I took out Consul papers at Sherbrooke, Que., think- 
ing that by doing so I could get through the American custom 
house all right, but I received word that I should have to put 
up $160 in cash into a custom broker’s hands, and that he would 
then give bonds. I got the word at 6.30 P. M. on Sunda 
night, and I had to leave at 4 A. M. Monday morning. We 
I had rather a difficult job, but finally a friend came to my 
rescue and put up the money. I understand that thoroughbred 
dogs are duty free. If so, why should we have to put up the 
duty? At the same time that we took the show dogs through, 
we took a bitch to be bred, but did not have to put up any 
money, as she was for breeaing purposes. Is there any sense in 
that? Last fall I sent my terriers to the N. E. K. show. As 
you know, they arrived after the judging was over, because the 
custom house ‘at Newport kept them there twelve hours. I 
have sent dogs to American shows before and never had any 
trouble. Now, what I want to know is, Why do not American 
show committees make arrangements with the custom house, 
and if they do why does not the custom house know its business? 
I want to send some dogs to Boston, and want to know some 
way of saving all this trouble. What good are Consul papers? 
I did not have to put up any money without them, but my dogs 
were kept twelve hours. 

I understand that the American and Canadiag kennel clubs 
are for the pur of promoting the good and welfare of dogs 
and dog men, but, so far as I can see, the American Kennel 
Club, for what reason I do not know unless it is for mercenary 
motives, is doing, through one or two of its members, all in its 
power to hurt the interests of dogdom between these two coun- 
tries. No fair-minded American can expect us Canadians to 
humiliate ourselves so far as to place us op a par with a local 
club, and, what is more, we are not going to do it. We have 
tried to arrange things satisfactorily, but the A. K. C. will not 
budge an inch to do the fair thing. 

I always have been in favor of one stud book between the 
two countries, but I am not willing to go further, except as 
far as recognizing wins and disqualifications. Now, the Can- 
adian Kennel Club has a very good way out of this scrape, and 
that is for them to recognize all American wins. It will be 
giving our dogs a certain advantage over American dogs; and 
there.is no gainsaying the fact that some of our shows are fully 
on a par with American shows, excepting New York. Why 
should one man just about run the A. K.C.? One man does 
not run us in Canada, and if he should try it we should make it 
uncommonly unhealthy for him. FRED S. WETHERALL. 


The Field Quality of Beagles. 

Wakelield, Mass.—It is with great pleasure that I read 
articles in your paper from the pens of experienced beagle men. 
While not as experienced in beagle work as some of your con- 
tributors I believe (as a result of my observations) that breed- 
ers need to strive for courage, hunt, nose and staying powers, 
more than for s in beagles for practical work. like a 
dog that has ambition, is not timid, and, when cast off, will get 
to work at once, going at a good clip and having the nose to 
back up his “‘hustle,’’ not having to depend on a slow dog to 
work out the trail. 

Speed is desirable, but we should not beso carried away with 
the s craze that we neglect the more necessary qualities of 
hunting and nose. A hustling man does not amount to much 
without a level head, and a hustling dog doesn’t suit a practi- 
cal hunter, unless the dog has keen scent. Too many beagles 
of long pedigrees and of bench show stock, and some of field 
trial fame, have to be coaxed to “‘hunt ’em up,’”’ when the hun- 
ting ground is reached. J.et breeders aim to produce dogs with 
the eagerness to hunt that spaniels have 

Mr. Kreuder, in Forest and Stream, of Dec, 22, says: “Speed 
=e nose is all ‘poppy cock,’ and is a physical impossi- 

ty. 

I cannot agree with him, for I have seen beagles hustle a 
rabbit fast and true for quite a distance, but, when the scent 
became weaker, on less favorable o— where it required a 
= nose to carry the trail, these 's were at a loss until my 

og (Ringwood-Flute M. stock), nearly as fast but with better 
nose, worked out the trail for them. Now, these dogs had 
speed surely, but were without the proper nose for such speed, 
so that I claim: that speed without a good nose is a physical 
possibility, and in too many cases a sad fact. 

Jean Valjean cannot be a dog of this sort, or he would not 
have rightly beaten Buckshot, at Oxford. Jean must have the 
proper nose for his legs. 

I once knew of a half-breed and Gordon setter that drove 
foxes —e fast and that would take foxes from any hound in 
this vicinity, but as bis nose was not as fast as his legs, he 
would get a check, and after the hounds straightened it out for 
him, he would outrun them again Now, which style of a 
beagle is the best and gives the most satisfaction when hunted 
alone, the sprinter without the right, nose, or the steady- 
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driving, keen-scented dog? I like Mr. Stoddard’s letter, pub- 
lished some time ago, but do not like a dog with a “farm horse”’ 
jog. I believe in the bustlnig, level-headed; sure-scented, 
staying, road-horse style of a beagle. RURAL. 


The Columbus Show. 


The snow of the Columbus Fanciers’ Club, for the benefit of 
the Columbus Humane Society, was held in the City Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio, ———. on March 27, and running three 
days. There were about entries. The show was a success. 
Mr. H. A. Bridge fillei the office of superintendent most ably. 
He also jud setters, pointers, collies, Bassetts and beagles. 
John Cummings, Coiumbus, judged spaniels. Al. G. Eberhart, 
Cincinnati, O., jud Newfoundlands, Great Danes, Skye 
terriers, Scotch terriers and German les. S. A. Kenefick 
judged all other classes. The weather was fine, and the 
attendance was e. The trotting races for dogs excited 
much interest, as did also the trick performance of Mr. Eber- 


hardt’s poodle, Prince de Leon. Most of the dogs were owned 
in Columbus and vicinity. ie 


American Scottish Terrier Club. 


At the Boston Show, the American Scottish Terrier Club 
offer their challenge cups, to be competed for by members only, 
as follows: One cup for the best American bred dog; one cup 
for best American bred bitch, to be won ‘five times before 
becoming the property of the winner, not necessarily to be won 
with the same dog or bitch. The club offers a cup for the best 
American bred dog puppy: one cup for best American bred 
bitch puppy. Open to all exhibitors of the breed. 

HENRY BROOKES, Secretary A. M. 8. T. C. 


The Continental Field Trial Club. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Continental Field Trial Club, having 

decided to hold a field trial on chickens in the Northwest, be- 
ginning Sep. 2, I will be glad to hear from gentlemen in that 
part of the country relative to locations for the trials. I can 
assure the sportsmen of America that the chicken trials of thi 
club are a certainty, as the club has no intention whatever of 
abandoning them. 
“ We are anxious to locate the trials in a cums where 
chickens abound, and at a point where livery and hotel accom- 
modations can be assured. Information will be ‘gladly 
received, either by mail or through the columns of Forest and 
‘Stream. P. T. MADISON, Secretary-Treasurer. 


E. F. T. Club’s Trials. - 


Brooklyn.—At the Governor’s meeting of the E. F. T. Club. 
beld March 26, it was decided that the trials of 1895, of the E. 
F, T. C., to be held at Newton, N. C., will commence with the 
Members’ Stake, Nov. 16, and the regluar open trials com- 
mence with the E. F. T. C ’s Derby, on Monday, Nov. 18, 1895, 

W. A. COSTER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Pittsburgh Show. 


> Pittsburgh.—The Duquesne Kennel Club offers $10 for the best 
four spaniels owned and entered by one — or kennel; also 
a second prize of $5 in class 74. If a special carload is made up 
from New York, the U. 8S. Express Co. will charge $3 per 100 
pounds, and return all free. ‘ 
JOHN MOOREHEAD, JR., President. 


The Brunswick Fur Club. 


Roxbury, Mass.—A special meeting of the Brunswick Fur 
Club will be held at Mechanic’s Hall, Boston, Mass., on April 
16, at 12 o’clock. The committee on the revision of the consti- 
tution and by-laws will make its report and other important 
business will come before the meetin 


g- 
BRADFORD S. TURPIN, Secretary. 


Cropping Ears- 
A friend sends us a resolution whereon he indorses ‘‘ First to Act 


Tn —-. Following is the resolution which was unanimously 
0 : 2 

- lved, That the Montreal Kennel Association does not ap- 
prove of the Ce of dogs’ ears, and sympathizes with the 
movement in England and elsewhere to abolish the practice, As 
the amount of pain inflicted in docking a dog’s tail with a sharp 
instrument, when a very young puppy. is insignificant, and the 
healing process very rapid, the Association does not feel called 
upon to express a strong opinion _— this practice on the 
ground of cruelty, though many of the members are against all 
such methods of so-called improving the a»uvearance of the dog, 
believing that they are unsound in principle.” 


DOG CHAT 


In a pleasartt letter, under date of March 24, Mr. R. B. Mor- 
gan writes us as follows: ‘‘I am just home from Tennessee, 
where I passed the winter, and, barring the cola winter just 

, . have had a very good trip. Birds were not so plenti- 

al as I have seen them in Tennessee, still they were in fair 

numbers, twenty-three bevies being the largest find in a day’s 
hunt by myself and my assistant.”’ 


Mr. C. Walter Lou writes us that he is importing two 


Bedlington terriers, og and bitch, which he expects to arrive 
in time for the Boston show. 








Mr. W. S. Clark, Secretary-Treasurer of the New England 
Beagle Club, has issued a notice that the quarterly meeting of 
S _ will be held in Mechanic’s Hall, Boston, April 19 at 2 





Communications intended for the kennel department should 
be addressed to Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 318 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. H. W. Lacey’s address is now Nutley, 
N. J. ‘ 





Circulars announcing the inception of a Metropolitan Kennel 
Club with social aspirations have been sent to prominent dog- 
men in New York and vicinity. The idea at present is to make 
the dues ten or fifteen dollars per annum, .and establish a club 
home, with a limit of 100 members. Those who would wish to 
join such an organization should send their names to Mr. E. 
M. Oldman, Secretary pro tem, 166 West 79th street, New 
York city. Messrs. T. H. Terry, James Watson, A. C. Wil- 
merding, E. M. Oldham and James Mortimer compose the com- 
mittee having the affair in hand. 


The American Scottish Terrier Club was formed in March, 
its purposes being for the encouragement of the breed. Follow- 
ing is the list of officers: President, Oliver Ames 2d; Secretary, 
Henry Brooks; Treasurer, James L. Little; Executive Com- 
mittee, Oliver Ames, 2d; Henry Brooks, James L. Little and 8. 
Fessenien, Jr. 





In our kennel specials this week, Mr. R. B. Morgan, Akron, 
O., offers a thoroughly trained dog, good on all game birds. 
Mr. C. F. Kent, Monticello, N. Y., offers trained foxkounds. 
Mr. Frank Pigeon, Saugerties, N. Y., offers blue blooded 
pointers and a cocker spaniel. Dr. James Ferris Belt, Wil- 
mington, Del., offers a fox terrier bitch in whelp to Hillside 
Royal. Dr. Crawforth advertises for King Charles spaniels. 
The Westminster Kennel Club offers the services of the 
celebrated pointer Sanford Druid, 
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Sleeping Bags. 

In another column will be found the advertisement of Hulbert 
Bros. & Co., New York. . 

They have just perfected arrangements for the sole control and 
sale of the Kenwood Sleeping Bags. This is something entirely 
new and merits the attention of all sportsmen. Sleeping pags 
have heretofore been so big and cumbersome as to lose their 
utility in the camp, as they were too big to transport with any de- 

ree of convenience, especially with other camp _ equipments. 
Fhose that have been made heretofore have been made principally 
of canv: fleece lined, and heavy water-proof duck on the out- 
side, and while quite comfortable when once in them were too big 
for ordinary use. The new Kenwood bag is an all wool heavy 
blanket, woven into shape, and fastened at the top, and down 
the center about 3ft., with patent fasteners, so that one can com- 
pletely envelope themselves or leave their arms out, and still be 
protected from the weather. They are closely felted, and have a 
thick, soft nap inside. or will shed dew or an ordinary light 
rain without wetting through. A splendid arrangement inside of 
alog cabin on a chilly night, and would be almost indispensable 
in case of illness in camp. Just the thing on board of a yacht or 
house-boat. Another thing which commends them to the public 
is the price, ranging from $6 to $10, according to weight, while 
most bags heretofore have sold for from $20 to $30. They can be 
rolled up in a smali parcel, and carried in a ayant, and be- 
ing put on the market bv a firm who are so thorougbly in the 
sporting goods buisness,and knowing the requirements of the 
soermee is a sufficient guarantee of the worth of this new 
article.—Adv. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 16, 1895. 
Messrs. Wiley & Brush. 


Agents Anker Bouillon Capsule Mfg. Co., 
New York. 
Gentlemen: 

I’ve just returned from a hunting trip through the Maine wil- 
derness after deer, caribou and moose, which was the most suc- 
cessful, the pleasantest and the most satisfactory hunting trip I 
ever had. I took along a nicely filled medicine cause, a bountiful 
supply of provisions and incidentally four boxes of Anker's 
Bouillon Capsules, which turned out to be one of the best things 
I ever used. Morning after morning we got up before daylight to 
go **moose calling,” no time to cook breakfast, no time to eat it if 

t were cooked, but a one in a tin dipper, a little hot water 
— over it, then drink it down and off we go well sustained 

or hard work, and from hunger until hours roll by and we return 
for late breakfast. On two different days I was unable to reach 
camp until dark, but in my canoe I had a tea kettle and tin dip- 
per, and in my vest pocket two. capsules, one for the guide, the 
other for myself, a fire at about one o’clock just big enough to boil 
‘the water. and then the capsules, and we experienced no discom- 
fort whatever during the ance of the hunt until camp was 
reached, and our supper of brook trout, and steaks off a = 

ear-old moose gave us a feast to go to sleep on. You ought to 
ntroduce ‘‘Anker’s Capsules” into sportsman’s stores, they’re 
surely going to fill many ‘‘a long felt want.” 
Yours truly, 
THOMAS MARTINDALE.—Adv. 


Sweet-scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves. Imported by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. Price $1.50 net. 


This book contains in cyclopedia form exact and interesting in- 
formatiun about all English sweet-smelling plants. There are 1:6 
pages of this information arranged alphabetically, besides a com- 
prehensive historical sketch and introduction. 

As this is the only complete work of the kind published, it will 
no doubt at once become a standard among lovers of flowers. 


Grap- Shooting. 


FIXTURES. 
All ties divided unless otherwise reported. 


Send notice of your shoot like the following: 


April 3-5.—WILLARD PARK, Paterson, N. J.—Interstate Manu- 
facturers’ and Dealers’ Association’s third annual Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at live birds, at New York; $1,000 guaran , all 
surplus added. All tiesin Grand American Handicap must be 
oericilh-Astom Hoven, New Yack-Trapeb 

ry) —AstTor House, New York.— ooters’ Convention, 
adjourned meeting; 8:30 P. M. 
ril 9-11.—BURLINGTON. [a.—-Tournament of the Big Four Gun 


ub. 
April 91i.—WELLINGTON, Mass. Three days tournament of 
e nm Shooting Association; targets. O.R. Dickey, Manager 
April 9-12.—Lonpon, Oni.—Three days’ live-bird and target 
tournament; $100 guaranteed: experts handicap) by distance 
and unknown angles. John Parker, Detroit, Mich., manager. 
April 11.—MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—All day shoot of the Maplewood 
Gun Club, in connection with the April tournament of the New 
Jersey Trapshooters’ ue. O. L. Yeoman, Sec., Orange, N. J. 
April 12.—HARTFORD, Conn.—All day shoot of the Hartford 


Oe ie Pama ty wer day shoot of the F 
ril 15.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—. y shoot of the 
Club at its grounds, 37th and Lehigh avenue; targets. ine 
Merioon, Bee. 1943 Ridge ano eeee ba 8 
D .— BALTIMORE, — ay stot of the 
Ciub at Point Breeze, W. F. Clements ee . nae 
pr .— ATCHISON, Kas.—Twelfth annual to 
the Atchison Gun Club, Lou Erhardt Sec. and i * 
a ee Whey ap of bd Interstate 
ssociation. a urg, Pa., under the aus; 
Gun Glut, 8200 added money. asp a = the Pittsburg 
D ‘ .—AUBURN, N. Y.—Two days’ tourn 
Auber = oo open i ~ a G . rich, ames. +e 
D -]9.—CaANnTON, Ill.—Annual spring tourn 
canton Shootin ane z i gz ament of the 
r .—BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Annual tournament 
Michigan State Trap-Shooters’ League. Annual mecting and 
clacton of officers on the evening of the first day. W. H. Willard 
cretary. 
April 22-27.—K ansas City, Mo.—Eighteenth 1 
os : . ——— State Game and Fish soaties Aussie 
‘ er, \ 
A 23-24.—ELIZABETH, N. J.—Third bi-monthly to 
of the Elizabeth Gun Club; first day, targets; senna depetine 
birds; events open toall. Robt. E. Chetwood, Pres. 
April 23-26.—GALESBURG, Ill.—Tournament ofthe Galesburg 
er © P N.. ¥.—Annual 
.—PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the 
Peekskill Gun Club: first two days, targets; 
Onn 5, 0. es Sas s rgets; third day live birds; 
ay 2.—EL1ZABETH, N. J.— ay tournament of the Elizabeth 
Gun Club; New Jersey Trap Shooters’ mm 
ang A a obi 4 Enctwood, r . League events commence 
ay_7-10.—CINCINNATI, io.— Dupont tournament at - 
nati. Liberal cash prizes added to the purses. R. wenn 


nt. 
“ee 9-10.—WILMINGTON, N. C.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of th 3 
—_ oo iD’ e Eastern Dog and Game 


May 9-1l.—NzewsurG, N. Y.—West Newb he 380- 
St AE soca tenet 
ay 10.—W tr City, Kan.—Ninth annual owl shoot of the Ama- 
p-Shooters’ Association of Missouri and Kansas; $300 
cash added. W. W. Mcllhany, Sec. on ee 
~ May 14-16.—Dayton, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League annual 
moet n Soe a the Suertoss of the Buckeye Gun 
ub, of Dayton, O.; $: money. q .. 8 Wi 
Third street. Cincinnati, . ene 
ay 17-18.—LYNCHBURG, Va.—Tournament of th tate 
Association, under the auspices of the Lynchburg Gan Clot sae 
“Mey Kansas Crry, K 
ay 21-23—Kansas Ciry, Kan.—Annual t 
_ State Sportsmen’s Association. A. W. na L= 


ay 21-24.—KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Gun Club’ 

tow ments fi. added io the pa es. ub’s fourteenth annual 
a .— LITTLE Rock, Ark.—Fifth annual 

meeting of the Arkansas State Sportsmen's Association - vor 

rogrammes address Paul R. Litzke. Little Rock, Ar k. 

. —s =e tg a Y.— ——— New York Trap- 

anagemen j ; 

Chak targets. — Weeks, Bec of the Canajoharie Gun 
ay 30.—MOUNTVILLE, Pa.—Tournam r 

club: targets it ent of the Mountville Gun 
ay 30.—East MCKEESPoRT, Pa.—Tournam: ~ 

ing Gun Club. A, A. Mackert, Sec. eee aes 
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May 30-June1.—GRANpD Raprps, Mich.—Valley City Gun Club’s 
annua! tournament under the auspices of the Interstate Associa- 
tion: targets: $500 added money. C. F. Rood, Sec. 

June 3-8 —CnICcaGo, I1l.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
annual tournament. Convention at Sherman House, June 4. 

June 1l-13.—Mempnis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual 
tournament; $2,000 added money. 

June 13-14.—FarGco,N.D.—First annual tournament of the North 
Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association: targets. Programmes 
ready May 15. W.W. Smith Sec’y. 

. dune 13-15—OMAHA, Neb.—Annual tournament of the Nebraska 
— Sportsmen’s Association: $500 added money. F. 8S. Parmelee 


June 19-21.—CLEVELAND, O.—Chamberlain Cartridge and Tar- 
get Company’s second annual tournament; $1,200 in cash added. 

June 24-28.—SarRaToGa, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Saratoga Gun Club. H. M. Levengston, Sec. 

July ll-12.—AuLToona, Pa.—Third annual tournament of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club at Wopsononock;, targets. W. G. 
Clark, Sec. 

_July 17-18.—Macon, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion under the auspices of the Macon Gun Club; $200 added. 

Aug. 20-24.—HOLMESBURG, a State Sports- 
men’s fifth annual tournament, under the auspices of the Key- 
stone Shooting League, of Philadelphia. John C. Shallcross, Sec., 
Frankford, Pa. 

Aug. 29-31.—Hor Gprines , 8. D.---Hot Springs Gun Club's sec- 
ond annual tournament. 

Oct. 9-11.---NEwBURG, N. Y.---West Newburg G. and R. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 








Control of Trap-Shooting. 


At the meeting held January 24, at the Astor House, by a num- 
ber of representative trap-shooters, a committee was appointed to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws for a National Trap-Shooters’ 
Association. The committee is composed of Major R. H. Breint- 
nall, W. H. Wolstencroft, B. C. Everinghim, L. H. Schortemeier 
and Edward Banks. The »y-laws, which they will submit at the 
meeting of April 3, are given below: 

PROPOSED BY-LAWS. 
No. 1. The order of business at all meetings shall be: 
I. Roll-call, receiving of credentials. and payment of dues. 
Il. Reading of the minutes of previous meeting. 
IIL. Communications. 
IV. Reports of officers. 
V. Reports of committees. 
VI. Unfinished business 
VIL. New business. 
VILL. Election of Governors. 


No. 2. No member shall speak more than twice on any one 
question, nor more than five minutes at any one time, unless with 
the assent of the meeting. 

No. 3. Every member present shall be required to vote on all 
questions, unless he is directly or personally interested, or excused 
by a majority vote of the members present. 

No. 4. In all cases of charges preferred, as provided by the Con- 
stitution, such charges must be made in writing, and filed with 
the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall forthwith serve a copy of the 
same upon the person charged, and the Chairman of ihe Tourna- 
ment Board. 

No. 5. The Chairman of the Tournament Board shall give notice 
tothe person charged of the time and place of trial, which shall 
be not less than ten nor more than twenty days from the time of 
receiving such charges, by mail, addressed to his last known place 
of residence or business, and he shall be given an opportunity to 
be heard in defense. 

No. 6. Like notice shall also be sent to the President of the 
State Association, in which the person charged resides or trans- 
acts business, and to each member of the Tournament Board. 

No.7. The Board shall report the result of all trials and the 
penalty inflicted, if any. within five days thereafter, to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, filing with such report the testimony taken. 


No, 8. Immediately upon receiving such report, the Secretary- 
Treacurer shall notify the person against whom charges have 
been preferred, of the result of the trial, and the findings of the 
Tournament Board, and the time to appeal shall run from the 
date of mailing such notice. 

No. 9. At least ten days’ notice ot the time and place of the 
hearing of an appeal, taken as provided in the Constitution, shall 
be given to the appellant, and such appeal must be heard and de- 
termined within thirty days after notice thereof has been re- 
ceived and the decision of ‘the Executive Committee published in 
at least one representative spurting paper. 

No. 10. State Arsociations shall, by reason of membershjp, as 
providei in the Constitution, have the right of representation and 
vote in meetings of the Tournament Board, for the trial of all per- 
sons living in their respective States, against whom charges shall 
be preferred. ; 

Such representation shall be by the President, or in his ab- 
sence, the Vice-President of the State Association. 
= State Associations shal be entitled to a voice at all meetings of 
the Association, but without vote. 

No. 1l. These by-laws muy be amended at any meeting of the 
Association by a two-thirds vote, provided that notice of the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been duly filed with the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and published in at least one representative sporting 
paper, at least thirty days before such meeting. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





This is the Grand American Handicap week, the greatest live 
bird event of its kind in the country. In the next issue of 
Forest and Stream, that of April 13, will appear all the scores 
made at Willard Park, Forest and Stream recognizing the fact 
that in every section of this country there are trapshooters 
who want to know just what was done at this meeting. 


Manager Shaner, of the Interstate Association, announces 
that the association will give a tournament at Macon, Ga., 
under the auspices of the Macon Gun Club, on July 17 and 18, 
the Macon Gun Club adding $200 to the purses. 


A feature of the afternoon’s sport at the Springfield tourna- 
ment of the New Jersey Trapshooters’ League on Wednesday, 
March 27, was the pursuit and capture of an Exglish snipe by 
B lly Drake, A. Sickley, Aaron Woodruff’and John Hoffman, 
A pointer dog spent the best part of the day ranging a small 
swamp just out of guushot of the score, repeatedly flushing an 
English snipe. After the team race the four shooters above 
aoe advanced on.the swamp, bringing the bird back with 

em. 


The success of the Int»rstate Association’s live bird tourna- 
ment at Willard Park, Paterson, N J., isassured. The regular 
entry list closed on Saturday, March 30. with the great total of 
57 entries, an increase of three over last year’s entry list. With 
57 shooters entered in the main event, it is a moral certainty 
that the side trap events will be well filled. 

The Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club’s tournament on April 17 and 
18 next is open to all, nobody barred. I understand that this 
club is a candidate for next year’s (1896) State shoot. It’s 
record in ’88 is a good guarantee of it’s being able to run a 
State shoot successfully. 

8 Mr. T. W. Sisty, of Dunellen, N. J., writes that the Dunellen 
Gun Club will have an all day shoot on Friday, April iv. He 
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adds: ‘‘We have spacious grounds, with a separate live bird 
boundary alongside our target score, and have recently placed 
in position 5 empire targets and an empire electric pull Our 
grounds are three minutes walk from Dunellen station, and 
are therefore decidedly accessible. We will have programmes 
ready for distribution in a few days, and will offer two cash 
prizes for first and second averages. If we can get 200 or 300 
extra good birds; we will also have a7 or 10 live bird sweep, in 
ad ition to the target events.”’ 

John Rothacker and ‘‘Dutchy’’ Smith are booked to shoot a 
live bird match against Al. Rust, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Charlie Zwirlein, of Yardville, N. J., on April 23. The match, 
which is for $25 a corner, 25 live birds per man, will be decided 
on Zwirlein’s grounds at Yardville. 


* Fred Hoey has been doing some record work on live birds at ~ 


Rome, Italy. Full details are not to hand, but a run of 50 
straight shows that Hoey is upholding the honor of the stars 
and stripes, in a manner that cannot but be satisfactory to 
every American trapshooter. 

- Irby Bennett, of Memphis, Tenn., the Southern representa- 
tive of the Winchester Raponting Arms Company, is in town. 
The details of the Memphis tournament have n slichtly 
altered in a manner that I think will add to the popularity of 
the big shoot next June. The programmes, which will be out 
shortly, will make very interesting reading. The tournament, 
by the way, has been made one of three days, not four days, as 
previously announced; the dates now are June 11-13. 

Capt. Bartlett, of the Burgess Gun Com) ny has arrived in 
the East after a long business tour in the South. Bartlett will 
now be found breaking targets in all the big tournaments: he{is 
shooting this week at Willard Park. 

“Sim” Glover, the Rochester crack, came to New York on 
Monday of this week. Glover entered in the Grand Aimerican 
Handicap some time ago, and had a gun built for him specially 
for the laterstnte’s tournament at Willard Park. Somehow 
the gun didn’t come up to his expectations, so Sim spent Mon- 
day trotting around to borrow a suitable weapon. 

My apologies are hereby tendered the Secretary of the 
Rockaway Point Rod and Gun Club for the omission of the 
seores of his club’s March shoot for this issue, Where those 
same scores have hidden themselves is a mystery. 

Roxborough, Pa.. has a new gun club, which is known as the 
Gentleman’s Gun Club. It was organized on March 27, with 
William Clegg as President; Jacob Boehret, Treasurer, and 
Charles Knettle, Secretary. 

The McClure Gun Club, of Chester, Pa., has elected the fol- 
lowing as its officers: President, N. W. Garvine; Vice-President, 
John Driscoll; Secretary, J. B Nelling; Recording Secretary, 
W. J. Tazewell; Treasurer, Thomas P. Fennell; Captain, Wil- 
liam Gibbs: Directors, John Uliver and W. H. Hall. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Times, of March 28, contained the 
following, which will be of interest toa large number of live 
bird shooters in this section: “Ihe Nassau Gun Club passed 
into history yesterday afternoon after its shoot at Dexter 
Park, and Lavcatter the famous old Fountain Club will shoot 
on the same grounds on the same day. As it was the last shoot 
of the Naxsuu Club, so 1t was the first outing of uhe Fountain 
Club in many months. Each organization competed for its 
own prize. The Fountain’s brought with them a solid silver 
cup, presented by Vice-President William R. Brixey, which is 
to be competed for, for eighteen months Then each man will 
take the total of his highest six scores, and if any of the mem- 
bers should tie, such ties must be decided in a 25 bird race.’’ 

Mr. Edward C. Meacham, late President of the E. C. 
Meacham Arms Company, of St. Louis, died on March 26. Mr. 
Meacham was well-known to sportsmen and to the sporting 
goods’ dealers of this country, particularly in the South. The 
company will continue to do business under the same name. 

Judging from the way the boys are talking, the Boston 
Shooting Association’s tournament at Wellington, Mass., on 
April 9-11, should be extremely well attended. 

The New Jersey Trapshooters’ League has devised an excel- 
lent scheme for keeping up local interest ir trapshooting in its 
monthly tournaments. The team races at their monthly races 
are always closely watched, and produce a very satisfactory 
numbér of entries. The next tournament takes place at 
Maplewood on April 11. 

The Interstate Association has perfected its plans for a great 
campaign in the South this season, and the Southern gun clubs 
are not backward in showing that they appreciate the efforts 
of the association ,to further the interests of trapshooting, as 
well as to advertise the various companies comprising the asso- 
ciation. 

The programme of the ninth annual tournament of the Ohio 
Trapshooters’ League, which will be held May 14-16 at Dayton, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the Buckeye Gun Club, arrived at 
this office on Monday of this week. A notice of its contests will 
appear shortly. EDWARD BANKS. 


Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Curcaco, Ill., March 30.—The executive committee of 
the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association met at the 
Sherman House, this city, last Thursday night, at 8 p. m., 
a full membership being out, also President Shepard, of 
the association and Secretary Meyers, together with John 
Watson, of Watson’s Park, where the State tournament 
is held. The business of the meeting had to do mainly 
with the tournament preparations, and much of the busi- 
ness was routine, connected with the membership of 
clubs, payment of dues. etc. There are about thirty 
clubs in good and regular standing, and the shoot would 
be a great one even if it had no open tournament, as 1t al- 
ways does. The committee gave the programme print- 
ing to Mr. Herman B. Meyers, the obliging and efficient 
secretary. Mr. Watson said that he would make his cus- 
tomary donation to the association for the open pro- 
gramme, which will, as usual, follow upon the close of 
the State events. Mr. Watson really. gives this open 
shoot himself, though it has. always been held under the 
auspices of the association, and he always follows im- 
plicitly the association’s suggestions in details. The com- 
mittee will send out a circular to the trade asking for 
merchandise donations, all prizes to be accoun for 
prior to May 1. 

There was considerable talk over the handicap question. 

Mr. Meyers said that a great many young shooters had 
come to him and said they could not afford to go into a 
shoot and be “‘wolfed out’’ of their money. He thought 
a good plan would be to take the style of ‘‘non winner” 
handicap used on the turf, by which a winner of an event 
could not qualify to win any event following. Thus, a 
winner of first in the open sweep would fall out, as would 
the next winner of first and so on. The experts thus 
gradually dropping out, the poorer shots would be left in 
to contend among themselves on a more equal footing, 
and would so stand a chance of getting an occasional 
look at some money. At the same time, a set of traps 
could be provided for the experts, so that they would not 
be left idle after falling out of the unclassified sweep as 
above mentioned. The idea seemed to meet with some 
favor. A tournament committee, consisting of Messrs. 
R. B. Organ, L. N. Hamiline and C. 8. Wilcox was ap- 


pointed, and will have charge of all handicapping, etc. 
under the shooting regulations. These may take measures 
to follow the present strong sentiment against crooked 
shooting at their shoot in June. Mr. Watson thought it 
would be very hard to prove a case of dropping, but did 
not object to the appointment of a referee to watch the 
shooting and expel any shooter found guilty of dishonest 
shooting. No referee has been appointed. and it may be 
none will be, but the association might now very well 
take cognizance of the fact that there has been much 
progress in such matters of late, and progress of a sort 
much worth their while to imitate if they wish to be well 
up with the current of shooting affairs. Chicago is en- 
titled to front rank among shooting cities, and should be 
behind in no vital issue. It should be the first'to expel 
the dropper from the society ofZshooters. 


909 Security Building, Chicago. [E. Houas. 











Live birds at Wilmerding. 


Wilmerding, Pa., March 23.—Four members of the Wilmer- 
ding Gun Club shot a race at live birds this afternoon on the 
private grounds of Mr. J. S$. McIntosh, each man shooting at 
25 pigeons. The birds were a good lot of strong flyers that 
were hard to stop, there being so many drivers among them. 
The dead birds were retrieved in first class style by Mr. John 
Brant’s English setter dog, Art. Scores: 


a ED ovine Seensscunense 10202002002*2110022011121—15 
J. 8. Molntogh.........cceceee 102221112*110101022011121—19—34 
i iavcchssaseasaked 10112102012" 11**112121102—18 
1  ccnssenbscensseese 122001*0000*0*211111110)0—12 —30 


A. A. MACKERT. 


Campbell Beat Brocaw- 


The scores given below were made on March 19 at Yardville, 
N, J. The occasion was a match between L. Campbell, of 
Little Silver, N. J., and W. J. Brocaw, of Easton, Pa., Camp- 
bell winning by three birds. Match was shot under the new 
i Island rules, conditions being as follows: 


ive birds, 25 yards rise, 50 yards boundary, $100 a side: 

i Ts scinaashceeuscscocnsce 1011111110110111011111110 
1001010111 —* 

MND, swhicetsiikasanweskan 1110010111101001110100110 
0111111011 a —23 


Hartford Gun Club. 


Hartford, Conn., March 30 —The Hartford Gun Club’s pro- 
gramme for its all day shoot on April 12, includes the following 
events: Seven 10 target races at 50 cents entrance; one 15 target 
race, $1 entrance; one 20 target race, $2 entrance, and a 25 
target race, $250 entrance. Targets are extra at 2 cents each. 
a divided into four moneys, and all events at known 
angles. 


The scores made in the weekly club shoot this afternoon were 
as follows: 





EE scubcunepsetinkecenansesed 0110111111111101111111111—22 
PE Sc ancpnennearpedccyseuscenes 1111101111110111111001111—21 
Viberts Sb niSReNsacvevcenessnpsoudse 0111111111111101111100111—21 
ER cus bawnnsesiaxsnbenbpie ae 0011111101111111101001111—19 
_ Ea 0011100/(11111110111011101—18 
BEE ch inks bhuchseebsbessacnuceet 1111011111001111000011111—18 
TR on <istseercsonsasdeeel 0001111011111100111110171—18 
SUMS spivn enon <b nhe6bsibeenwiss 1100001110111101111101011—17 
Sn wkh sinninwiapaitke ioe - -0001011110110111010101111—16 
ro wSveescvecene - ---1100001111010100111111110—16 
ollins 





onc ensaesen eoveseesed 0001110111010111100110011—15 
OW kbd bs ones es veneareens ech 1100001011100100110011011—12 
D. 8S. WADSWORTH, Secretary. 


Bronx River Gun Club. 


West Farms, N. Y., March 30.—The members of the Bronx 
River Gun Club held their monthly shoot for the medals in 
classes A, Band C. Dr. Jno. P Adams and C, White led for 
the medal in @lass A, White winning in the shoot off; H. 
Fensterer won in Class B, the Class C medal going to B. 
Cruger.~ Scores: E. P. Miller, 20; Dr. Jno. P. Adams, 19; C, 
White, 19; H. Fensterer, 19; B. G. Loomis. 17; H. Cathcart, 
16; Jas. Duane, 16; Bertram Cruger, 10; C. H. Dittmar, 9. The 
shoot was at 25 targets per man. The next club shoots take 
place on April 13 and 27. 

JOHN T. MURPHY, Secretary. 


Dayton—Freehold- New Brunswick. 


The third and last match in the series of three-cornered races 
between the gun clubs of Dayton, Freehold and New Bruns- 
wick, was decided on Saturday, March 23, on the grounds of 
the Brunswick gun club. The teams were 12 men, each man 
shooting at 30 targets, expert rules. The weather conditions 
were all that could be wished. Dayton won with the score of 
252 to 242 for Freehold and 226 for the Brunswickers. Scores: 


Dayt n. 
 ccnnendueine swan axt 110100110011001101111110100101—18 
NE i SWenakninentoee 001110110101001101110101010111—19 
— ee 100111010111011111001011111101—21 
Diee Carroll. ........<0 111111101111101111010111101110—24 
BEDIPORDI. . vnscscccsced 011110101011101111101001101101—20 
PEN. coche beoues 001001010100100011000111011011—J4 
ID 6 vnancdecnce’ 101001 10011110011 1011011011110— 
yf OS eeeae 111111112111011101111111011111—27 
ETc ontenskee sexes 100111101110101111111110111101—23 
Blackwell.............+. 110110110111110011111111111011—24 
SEI sw mie nie owive oi 110000011110010001111011011010—17 
Fins nnescactes 111011111011111111110010111111—25—252 
Freehold. 

Throckmorton.......... 100011010101110011100101110011—17 
PR oh dieneeas suas 11110111101111101111010011001 1—22 
SE neni sibivnennt 101101100011 101101101110011111—20 
RES cNeu aud cnapainonl 110010111110110101111111010001—20 
NL in ksienuenn aicnee 011101010100101101110100011111—18 
Van Schoick............ 111111 100101111001 111011111111 —24 
Hance iopnadsecbsseenads 110011111111001111101111010111—23 


seeesesveccecees 11100110101011111001100 111011—19 
111111111100010011100101101001—i8 
01000110111000001 1110111111100—17 
110111101111011110001110111110—22 











EE wes onsnnenses -011011111111011010111011110110—22—242 
Brunswick. 
ol Eee 1100110110111 11011011001111101-—21 
SOND Ba ons senceees 111001110110111000001111000001—16 
ED 6s videninsconad 110110111000111111101010101111—21 
McDowell......... .----011011011110101110111010110011—22 
J Fisher..... ccna anil 110011111001000000111111101001—17 
SE a tsi ccms ohn eal 0101 10001000011101100110010101—14 
ET sitacvepevcevkou 001011111€01111110100001101010—16 
ET cine sina nibenean ai 010100101101001000010100011001—13 
Se cs isasionse<enuel 001110101111111101111001011010—20 
V Voorhees ..... prennen 111111011001011011110111111111—24 
TE 166s tevnkeexnsel 111110111111111111111110110010—25 
Wh BBTENS, oo cccccccess 100111101001101010101010011011—1 7226 


Live Birds at Yardville. 


Yardville, N. J., March 29.—A fifty bird race 
to-day at Zwiriein's gtounds, the seaidanenie in one 
son and F. Van Dyke. Each man shot from the 30 yards mark, 


the stake being $50 a side. Van Dyke struck a bad 
8 of them against 4 birds lost by mesg os 
Van Dyke pulled up very fast, tieing his op- 


first 25 losi 
the second 
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nent on the 50th bird, when Geibersca lost his bird, Van 
yke killing his last 17 straight. The tie was shot off at 10 
birds, Geiberson winning by 9-8. The birds were ps ones, 
being provided, of course, by Charlie Zwirlein. Other sweeps 
were shot during the day. res as follows: 
Match: 50 live birds, 30 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, $50 a 
side: 


Gib Geiberson...............+ 1220021211222111110210221 —21 
2222200212120122021120120—19—40 
FP. Van Dyke....0..cccccscees 2022012210002212202122002—17 


1222022021222222222222222 —23—40 
Ties shot off at 10 birds: 
Geiberson 





Sweeps, miss and out, $2 entrance, resulted as follows: No,/1: 
Jones, Bennett and Brewer, 4; Van Dyke and Bartlett, 3; 
Apgar, 1. ; 

0. 2: Apgar, Van Dyke and Brewer, 4; Bennett, 3; Bartlett, 
2; Jones, 1. 





Scott Terry vs. W. Koss- 
Marion, N. J., March 30.—Scott Terry, of Plainfield, N. J., 
and W. Ross, of Elizabeth, N. J., shot a 50 live bird race, $100 
a side, on Al. Heritage’s grounds this afternoon, Terry winning 


easily, The winner’s work with his second barrel was ver 

good, making several fine kills of apparently lost birds. M. 

Findley refered the match. Scores: 

BO BNET 0 i cdcescecccsvsseus 2202122212212021221221221—23 
22221 222*22102222221020*2—19——42 

We waive sid cccnvcesacesd 0212111120220122001222212—20 


220022011221001022022*212—17—87 


Climax—Keystone Shoot. 


Belov is given in detail the score of the live bird shoot be- 
tween the Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield, N. J.. and the Key- 
stone Shooting League, of Philadelphia, Pa., which took place 
at Fanwood, N. J.,on Monday, March 25, the Climax Gun 
Club winning by 7 birds; the summary of the shoot was given 
in the issue of Forest and Stream of March 30. Dan Terry 
won $46, first saoney in the optional $5 sweep that was shot in 
connection with the team race. res: 


Climax Gun Club. 


LYS TRARR LN ZAZRWS 
Dan Terry......ccccccccescsecces, 221211222111222-15 
LEE LEY LN GPNAKROR 
A Woodraff......+00-+..... 006 2 2Z1222222222202—-4 
LCHRACE VASE LOS 
“Datchy” Smith........ccseeeee 112222102221110—14 
ARLEVORNER LACK 
Scott Terry......cccccceccescsess 211111021111222-4 
4 Le SOME LL OA PD 
Capt Money............eesseeee 21121211221222*14 
RY4eEe SSK KEACLOHO 
Neat Apgar. .....cccccccscccseees 220222211212122—-14 
LEAN ZY RAEA ARR 
| ee? ae idnsabesencnnces 112212222121,20—-18 
; FA LAENIALY YL AR 
F Van Dyke... .secee..scceee send 021%211212222220-13 
PELAA ARE LAR OER 
Pe Baie iwc dvsvccsntoseseocssad 0202222210222 22—12 
STEEL RMARKR SION 
E M Cooper..-scccccccesscccccees 022*20222211202-12 
CANLACLLITAAI SS 
WE Ra ccc scessventevecsacvecens 221201021101111—12 
NEAL LERARCAACEN 
CO YZwirleitic.cece.cccccoccccesccces 101102121102 21 2—12—159 
Keystone Shooting League. 
ON COT EN LR ENR AE 
SS . ..ccnatebenscchincteosen 111210111222221—-4 
PNZVE CLR KRHA LLC 
W M Pack.....--++.. Sicekcascaall 22222122222202 2-14 
Bidet asi ais . 
W H Wolstencroft.....-......... 210222220222212-13 
HIANVR IL CAC SETS 
TW Budd ecoccccccccccccccwccces. 222222202222022-18 
; NL RSA LN SL LSAARCS . 
J H Wolstencroft..........s000++ 111122121101021-18 
VASILLNELYSOSNOKA 
WW WEROR. co cccssedcccccccccsesess 12210221120222 2-13 
CLRTSREROI CO 
Bi BIB osc sxsesncecgcxvccsssxes 1122202012211 2 2-13 
PHECCRASYCT CAC RA 
J Rothacker......+-++++....000e0+ 222122121220020—12 
NR CES SL NOESK CMENO 
H Thurman. .......cce++sseeeseee 02202121111022 2-12 
LLL EAA TIE PL LOAKR 
W BI Pat cccccccccccccicccccesces 022122121220021 12 
TLEEANKRSN SL LEA 
J Leeming. .-cccccccsscccccccccess 222102221120210-12 
HHA CACAYOTR SOLO 
J W Wolstencroft....--....0s0e0 2122122012100 2 0-11-18 





Good Scores at Syracuse. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 30.—The following scores were made 
by some of our shooters this afternoon at Messina Springs. 
The birds were a very fair lot: a cold north wind that blew 
across the traps made some of them hard to stop: 


Fe Bs 5c ncteieeetes4i0eer 211112210212111121111122210110—29 
Pe PED oss c6ns 6 saw ce sacvnsey 111011221111111211111212121111—29 
BT Cham®. ..- 0.2.0.5. ccceseecves 111112212120221021222111112211—28 
OH Mowry.....9....- + ++0 2111001221 11022211212011210212—25 
George Mosher........--..-+- 212101121101201222121001210110—23 
ABS White... 2... 0020 cceees ee 


Onondaga County Sportsmen. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 28.—Thescores made by the members 
of the Gnandeas County Sportsmen’s Club at the club shoot at 
Maple Bay this afternoon, were as follows: 

—- 000111110111111111111 
Wee icxccckestsebecca oun 1111 
— O141111111111011111111011—48 
oh rep cnas va touneten 01111111111001110001 
ey 1111100111101011111110111—39 
Pe Nas kivasescdrrsrreieere 1001111111010100101001111 
0011110100111011001111100—83 
— B- 00110101110101110111111 
NE ee coc ecaseedecuceseneseat ST te 
MM «cicasausteacescneaeane sat 1111111110011100100011100 
0111010011111011111111000— 33 
cereus Uereaaeecreeann 0100011101111 
Wes 011111001101101001001 101 1 —81 
WA Soc ay sas gukaxsas ae 1010100111001110111 
8 = 1011001101111010111011011—31 
Class C. 
I oo vczanoseesdebetencceses 0111101001000110011111001 


10101100010011111 10011001—28 
«see +e +e-0000001001010101011000101 
wi SS 
. oe (0000111110110010011100011—85 


Terry Beats Batsch. 


Elizabeth, N. J., March 23.—Dan Terry, of Plainfield, and 
Frank Batsch, of this city, shot a match to-day at 50 live birds 
per man, $50 a side, Terry killing 46 to Batsch’s 44. The officials 


were: T. H. Keller, referee; trap puller, Warry Squires; 


scorer, Wm. Parker. Scores. 

SN I wi 5aeivcicd-auaees 0121012121221112121122110—22 
21211221222*2111222222212—24—46 

Wp ME sowed tecddsarceecs ©1112111212122121212222222 —25 


021220122*2*2222*22210122—19— 44 
This match was followed by sweeps at crows and pigeons, 


event No. 1 being a match at 5 crows between T Keller 
and Neaf Apgar in which each killed his 5 birds. Then fol- 
lowed other sweeps as below: 
. No. 2. No. 3. 

Apgar........ Seatobat than raindecse 12221212122112—14  . 121-3 
MME, vaidnc cncecie cenckuiee snes 11211221211222—14 —0 
ME oiites cove de vccecteecisceeonce 1222121221210 —12 122-3 
INS ornit: saad on4 acpaigidlvenaretc’ 1121121120 —9g 

rte s te cen ee obn nh cate ee 121210 —5 

Ravn cod sbieu ev avvicceceseerewe’e 12210 —4 10 —1 
Mass oleae 5.5% sconces caw 121—3 
IN oacd sla cuey ate Dee nbie > vase’ 120—2 
I pace cage weds lwadawens'ee — 0 —§ 
0 eee _ @ =—§ 


No 2 was a miss and out at crows, No. 3 being the same kind 
of sweep at pigeons. No. 4, another miss and out at pigeons, 
with 7 entries, resulted in a division on the first round between 
Apgar and Canon, Keller, Woodruff, Lindsey and Hossinger 
missing the first birds. No. 5, same as last, resulted as follows: 
——, Apgar, Woodruff and Hossinger 5, J. Lindsey 2, 
Canon 0. 


Good Scores at John Erb’s- 


Newark, N. J., March 28.—The 25 bird handicap shot to-day 
at Erb’s grounds brought forth a good entry list. Among the 
number present were: Brewer, Class, Aaron Woodruff, Chris. 
Wright, of Paterson, N. J., P. Jay, of Elizabeth, N. J., the 
Bennett Bros. (Fred and Will), of Boston, Mass., Capt. B. A. 
Bartlett, of Lakewood, N. Y., a representative of the Burgess 
Gun Sane. of Buffalo, N. Y., etc. A regular gale was 
blowing all day, so that the scores may be considered very 

‘ood, ults and handicaps as follows: Brewer (32), 23; F. 
Bennett (29), 23; John Er (28), 23; Frank Class (30), 22; W. W. 
Bennett (29), 22; A. Woodruff (28), 22; Capt. Bartlett (27), 21; 
H. H. Stewart (28), 20; T. C. Wright (28), 20; P. “Jay” (28), 20; 
G. N. Martin (28), 19. 


Meadville Gun Club. 


Meadville, Pa., March 27—This part of Pennsylvania is 
barely thawed out yet, and the cold winds from the lakes make 
the proverbial March gales even more keen than usual. This 
club will get into working order during April and will prob- 
ably hold a tournament on July 4, although this is not decided 


as yet. Scores in to-day’s shoot, 50 targets, unknown angles, 
were as follows: 


ii iiscncsiccsxdixiovinmeas 1111111111110110010111110 
0011101110111010111011111—38 
I hiciaicnsiincniceinients 1011101100100101001110010 
0101111111110011100001111—30 
i i isieateyctorinntotacind 1110010110111 11101111111 
1001101110111110010160101 —35 
RG iiitiigetricdeconenanidien 101110111100101001 1110111 
0111101011011110010110111—34 
DR iiiiccnssivaccitniecuondt 1001011110011111010111110 
1111110101101011110000111—34 
eR sic siihisnin nick ehenceuicetbn 0101010000011000010011011 
1001101010011010010000000—19 
IR itis tcacctinicsssxiaven 1100111110011111110101101 
1111111001101101000010101 —33 
ica yisninckdvedoncavatodl 0000111110111011100110111 
1111111100110110011100000—31 
a isis sconces tikenedacrineal 0110001101111110001110111 


1001111011011110110111110—34 
CHOKE BORE. 


Lynchburg Gun Club. 


Lynchburg, Va., March 27.—Team No. 1 of the Lynchburg 
Gun Club held a practice shoot this afternoon, the following 
scores being made: ' 
~ No. 1, 10 targets, unknown angles: Empie, 9 Dornin and 
Scott, 8; Cleland, 6. 

No. 2, 25 targets, unknown angles: i 


Ms oUivieca canes udeenseieuees 1101111111111110111111110—22 
Gs cccnceaxintacsccaeeteustues 0111101111101111110011010 —18 
Bigs cco acuccesctuscetcuedous 1111111011111111111111111—24 
Cleland ........... fuse aagoeweuens 1101111110011100101000111—16 
acc. dececcckvisincnaseecanes 1101001111011101011111111—19 
Moy Sakis ain'sccumescuscsetentee 1111011011111111111100111—21 
PU ee ce cdsesdes covets ee 1000011111011001011001100—-13 
No. 3, same 
MN hte: ot codicnenene van ecaetad 0110111110011111011110111—20 
| BRREERRE Ere rcmrac ec. 1010101110111111101000011—16 
IN a Wacbteniceacccendétirecods 1010110111111111110011111—20 
Deis ccdce ducsdiavecscbeuns 11110000011 11011101000110—15 
Ta tixseadasetncaddes es naa 1101010010111011110111100—15 
SS 25 tn / Gan ce hac annsaammenieen 1100100011110001111111101—16 
Moorman.......... Ku ghnheebesucas 1111111011111010111111111—21 , 
No. 4, same 
Mao ccccnc se cewes ensues 0111101011011110101111111—19 
WE uauctccrcaiessepauansacned 01001111001110101111101 1—17 
CE oe cance Amaaeec needa kent 1101111101011111111111111—21 
ds aak can cee taccenshacne’ 0001101101011 111010001111—15 
Pig a ccscsasiweamssccssaseses 0001101101111001111011100—15 


0111011111110111001101111—19 
1100111110111111111011001—19 


0111011111111111111111111—23 





MME sii euscsvcoscvesens seeveecs 1000101111101111011111111—19 
PR ccteriaren caasreroseneie 1111111111111111111111111 —25 
CN os 550 Rese tihiemeuhenee sates 1010011011010111111111111—19 
ED vcccceesetediogedsswesenne 11001011103 10100111101111—17 
IR vc.60scsapventacctecee 1111011111011011111101110—20 
SE nc atdencctesesasernenes 1111111001011111011111010—19 
No. 6, same 
| SE er 1111011010101101111111101—19 
DN ignis 13 dane nt eenes sie eeewes 1111111111100111110101111—21 
SN cdccccccesewescqensuwosues 1111111111101111110011101—21 
Ms cccktaccenecenawssn' s9senst 1110111111010110111111111—21 
Siete nc ce tennis attnases9e vonste 0111011110010110111011101—17 
F. M. D. 
Brewer—Cockburn. 


When C. Cockburn’s letter, the main portions of which were 
given in Forest and Stream of March 30, reached this office, 
a copy was made and the same handed to Brewer. After read- 
ing it through Brewer made a proposition to shoot Cockburn 
two races, each race for $500 a side, Cockburn to deposit $500 
with Forest and Stream, Brewer, doing the same, in order to 
bind the matches. A letter to this effect was mailed to Cock- 
burn, but up to the present no answer has been received from 
the Toronto shooter. On Monday of this week. Brewer came 
to this office and said he was anxious to shoot a race with Cock- 
burn, and would therefore accept the latter’s terms, his only 
stipulation being that the whole of Cockburn’s $250 of stake 
money must be deposited in the hands of Mr. H. P. Good, of 
the Canadian weng News. If Cockburn will do this, 
Brewer states that he will go to Toronto and shoot the match 


president an 


on the terms mentioned in the above-mentioned letter. He 
added, however, that all the birds must be trapped from the 
same crate, each man or his representative trapping for the 
other man. A letter to this effect has been mailed to Cock- 
burn. It is hard to see how, if he wants a match with Brewer, 
Cockburn can fail to accept the above terms. 





Powder Hill Gun Club. 


San Antonio, Texas, March 28.—Owing to a misunderstand- 
ing as to date, but a small gathering was seen at the grounds of 
the above club, but some excellent shooting was seen at the 
hands of A. B. Critzer. In the opening match of 15 singles and 
10 pairs he killed out straight as follows: Dyer, 23; Ohnesorge, 
22; Shaw, 23; Critzer, 25. That’s a pretty hot sort of a quar- 
tette. 

Second match, same: Critzer, 23; Shaw, 22; Dyer, 22; 
Ohnesorge, 23. Mr. Critzer then killed five pairs straight, and 
was stil shooting when I left the ground. EXAS FIELD. 


Trap at John Watson’s. 


The following are the scores made recently at John Watson’s 
grounds, Burnside Crossing, Chicago, Ills. : 


March 12, Chicago Shooting Club, Club handicap: 






Re et SI didn cn ds ncdaddeccscees 221120222112200—12 
Ed. Bingham (1)............ cldmamhe dead ca ee 221120222222122—14 
sel Ea os adele cacwed veadeceseeaes 220211212221121—14 
Pes ME PD cawacdendeuduyodusaduadieausda 102122012121101—12 
Re dict ddtigivaneaaudnondxemuans 121110112122221—14 
Ties on 15 in above (with handicap allowance): 
Tec Te SI das dcceccavescendavucaceas 022122222120210 —12 
Ed Bingham (1). watdeccdaadiuea 2112212221200w—11 
WER Se clas cirw anda cansicnndencae 100w —2 
SE ooanxctvinandassascneoeataces 122222212111111—15 
Second ties 15: 
OR CN Sica anid te akaandec une 102121010221202—11 
PERI ficdssucdcanidinecedecadadwes 120202112022101—11 


* Hamiline’s handicap gave him a score of 14 to Ehlers 12, 
Hamiline winning after shooting at 45 birds, 
March 13.—South Chicago Gun Club: 20 live birds: 
Be We MIR Srccnchcawasvecenncasans 11122212112110201202—17 
CRIN CINE a ais d iScccecdecccdeccies 02102121010001001200—10 
Same day: 30 Empire targets per man: Reeves, 22; Sibley, 18, 
March 20.—Audubon Gun Club: 


PS ee eee 022001212212211—12 
J. L. Parker (2)...........cscccececeeee ce -200112121022112—12 
Foe I  ORiladeccavcenccancaees ..- 022021122101101—11 
Wal Ma Re ae ke maa ta daeaee acide das 122112110200201—11 
CR EE OD fei cccsecscencéqascnecancorcan 101211001222110—11 
Ch, Ti ORD oaks bawsecevecacendesdcendad 022210221010210—10 
OG. MAR e ca tinuncadaccds seduced 200211000120121— 9 
CRA) OO Eee ee 01020220121200— 8 
Cis SUI 6d BN sicaidce adn ctesenadaussen 020101012001220— 8 
WE CONN OU ass sec inneceesichenvaxcund 020000001000220— 4 
* Hamiline won by scoring 15 with his handicap allowance 
added. . RAVELRIGG. 


Riverton vs. New Utrecht. 


On Wednesday, March 27, ten members of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club, of Woodlawn, L. I., journeyed from New York to 
Riverton, Pa., with the object in view of shooting a match 
with a similiar number of the home team. The day was bright 
and clear, with a strong wind blowing from the West. The 
New Utrecht team was a strong one on paper, but it fell before 
the Rivertons, the latter beating them by four birds. The 
remarkable scores (remarkable for their eet made by both 
teams, is the best proof that could be given of the excellent 
quality of the birds provided for the shoot by the Riverton Gun 
Club. When such men as Capt. Money, Duryea, R. A. Welch, 
Dando, and C. Ferguson, Jr., can only kiil 15 out of 20, the 
birds must be something out of the common. Junius Davis 
headed the Riverton total with 18, the highest score in the 
match, James Wolstencroft and C. E. Morris. for their re- 
spective sides, scored 17 each, while W. C. Browning, R. 
Deacon and Dick Pfister tallied 16 each. The failure of Tom 
Keller and M. F. Lindsley on their last six birds was one of the 
features_of the match. Scores: 





Riverton. 
SOME TIRE ois cccinccccacesesces 12021101222122222112—18 
Jas. Wolstencroft................- 10221121121122021210—17 
Ae eee 202112122*124222222*—16 
os | Be rer: 20201020222110221222—15 
pes, Ree 201220*0221021221222—15 
ee SN ececasenixececec. 22201222212022202002—15 
Fe ee EE aicdce ss dasccdncccaned 02220200122022012222—14 
Direc cccedanssaeueadne: 021202222*2*02102202—13 
E. H. Godchalk ...... pacaseaceeet 1220220012*022222100—13 
We Manan dacsacccaacucoeusne 20202222200202200**2—11—147 
New Utrecht. 

Coy ols v.diccvndizaseanss 2222222220222*2222*2—17 
De Na sac So nccccisedue caawent 20022222222222022202 —16 
Pe adc cacincesceccecaevcens 02221222220122202102—16 

he 5 IN oa cic cata centse incense’ 
Com: Bowes PAIGE 66s i cectecess 
C. Ferguson, Jr..... ‘ 
a 8 eee 
Se er 
Fl ii sccnndcacccadonnwas 22%220221202220*0002—12 
MEA Nh ss Kaccedecconsiecd 022200222*22202*0*00 —L0—143 


New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ League. 


The second tournament for the season of 1895 of the New 
Jersey Trap Shooters’ League was held at Springfield, N. J., 
on Wednesday, March 27, under the auspices of the Union Gun 
Clab of that place. - Notwithstanding the fact that the grounds 
are somewhat out of the way, perhaps rather more appar- 
ently than in reality, eight clubs were represented by teams 
of five men, that number of teams competing in the league 
shoot, The most conspicuous absentee was the Boiling Springs 
team; an unfortunate combination of circumstances prevented 
that club from getting together a team. 

E. D. Miller, secretary of the Union Club, and Dr. Jackson, 
its president, kept things going in a capital manner, aided very 
greatly by an able cashier. John S. Hoey. a member of the 
Riverside Gun Club, of Red Bank, N. J., besides shooting in 
several races, acted as referee, a position that Mr. Hoey fills 
at most of the important club live bird races in the vicinity of 
New York during the winter season. In addition to Mr. Hoey 
as referee, two judges were appointed to aid in settling doubt- 
fut breaks. Fred Quimby, of the Empire Target Company, 
whose targets have been adopted by the league, as the official 
targets of the league shoots, was one of the judges. A high 
wind was against good scores, while the trap boys every now 
and then threw the targets at very acute angles. The South 
Side Gun Club, of Newark, one of the oldest gun clubs in this 
pert of the country (it is 15 years old), came out in first place, 

eating the home team by one target, and the Maplewood’s by 
three targets. It is only fair to state that two of the regular 
Maplewood quintette, Warren Smith and O. L. Yeomans, 
secretary respectively of the Maplewood Gun 
Club, were missing from the team. The Riverside Gun Club 
of Red Bank, N. J., entered a team in-the club shoot and 
acquitted itself very creditably indeed, considering that this 
was its first shoot since entering the league. It’s total was 101, 
only tive less than that of the winners, Next in order came 
the Endeavors, of Jersey City; Climax, of Plainfield; Eliza- 
beth, and Union Hill. The following are the scores made in 
the league shoot: - 





f 
j 
: 
' 
| 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





April 6, 1895, 





Five men teams, 25 empires per man, unknown anyles: 


Southside. F 
PID on 5 05 cs ceces sess 1111111011111110111111111—23 
anion ee nue 1001101111 111111101111111 —21 
ESRI SEL 1121111111111110100111101—21 
RORENOT. 00 ss00ccccceees sted 0101011101111011101111110—18 
DE usbcsnapabiondeacanwal O111111111110111111111111—23—106 
Union. 
Sigher........sssesesecesccees 1111111111111011111111111—24 
PE ckennkbeh sinnbessvccweh 1111010110111111111101111—21 
ON Ser 0111110111010111100111111—19 
ENF .020ccesscccesvee ove 0111101111111111101111111—22 
I ness cncinersceken 1111001001111111110111110—19—105 
Maplewood 
seth ¢ dns cakbbaen emai 0111111111111111110100111—21 
Week BRIER... 5.000500 cove 1111101111111010110111100—19 
EE ckseenseenccsstete 1111011111111111111101111—23 
i cs>cesttnenenene 1111110110100101111001100—16 
El MED bes oe senesnesaswan 1111111111111111110111111—24—103 
Riverside, 
i as SOE. 0s hs onsuees ead 0111101111110111011111011—20 
EE. Oct oshscs nannies 1111111111111010110101111—21 
NN 0100111110111111000111110—17 
E. M. Throckmorton........ 1101111111111111100111110—21 
Pip R ase ndtensenenanen 1110110111111111101111111—22—101 
Endeavor. 
La cknoenehinn haul 0111101011101111111100111—19 


1111110110111101011111111—21 
1111111110111101011101101—20 
1111101101011011111011101—19 
1110001111111100001111101—17— 96 





Climax. 
ee 0101101111110111110100111—18 
ET Sosnicpneonsnsesevek 1111011011111100111111111—21 
SENS y 58 Sep.00e xesswwsyanier 1011011011 901101010101011—15 
BUMRE. 2.00cccccccesccccccces 1111011101111111011111111—22 
Brantingham................ 1111101011101101111011110—19— 95 
Elizabeth 
EE svoxcknibicnencsakue 110011111001 1111111111101—20 
Pn. ccnesinbasewnsnesel 111011111111111111111101)—23 
0, 1111110111101111000111101—19 
Se 00111001 10111100011001101—14 
ee 1001111010100101111001001—14—_90 
Union Hill. 
C. Woolmington.............. 1001011000000000000000101— 6 
SE <ckpsaebbtes bonne chs 1101000111101101010111111—17 
Rc cinrpeceseverenst 1000000111111000001100100—10 
eee 0010110111110110011000101—14 
Ps GeGheweneeeeeekien 1011101111110111101111011—20— 67 


Besides the team race 13 other events were decidei, all at 
unknown angles. In these sweeps, as in the team race, ‘“‘Uncle 
Billy” Sigler, who was 63 years of*age on March 25 last, car- 
ried off the honors with a percen of 94 1-2. Van Dyke was 
2 good second, Hoffman and A. Sickiey making a good race for 
third place. E. Sickley and Gus Grieff both averaged 90 per 
cent., while Charlie Hebbard only missed a similiar average by 
a scant two-thirds of one per cent. The table below gives the 
percentages and relative standing of the shooters, outside of the 
scores on the team race: 


Shot Per 
No.targets:10 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 10 10 at. Broke. c’t. 





Sigler.... .. .. .. .. 101410 14 81415... .. 90 85 941-2 
VanDyke .. .. .. 15 9141015 91214..... 105 98 931-3 
Hoffman. .. .. .. 1410 15 10 13 8 18 1410 9 125 116 9245 
oe - -- 1018 14... » 40 37 921-2 
SUEY so se 20 ov oe ce 8 12141010 60 54 90 
eee eee oO Pere 
Hebbard.. .. .. 812 9......101815.. .. % 67 8913 
eet... FB BIS O16. WO 2. 2 ve no wn oo DO eee 
ae... 910 714 918..18.. .. 14 8 9 120 106 881-3 
SEEN on’ sn se os v0 ce ve WE oe wn Oe 8 OD Seas 
Ssccce OS Oe OBO Bus. Bax cscs 20 os os OP ee 
EEE ic cn os <5 6020 056 wee op. « 15 13 862-3 
Apgar.... .. .. .. 15 910 814 91213... .. 105 90 853-4 
Thomas... .. ..1013.... 815 81112. 90 77 851-2 
Daly, Jr. 7 91013 .. 15 Diss. os, 0. 75° 63 84 
Bigs... .. .. . » OM 713 8B... 75 63 84 
EV ca ae. 20 00 se Bos as -on a 25 21 84 
Hobart... .. .. .. 14 912 813 71311 8 115 95 821-2 
Miller.... 9 8 7..1012.... 912138 7 8115 95 821-2 
DN. on ob sp nb wo 25 of BO EB ss oe 40 33 821-2 
Majer....... 73..11 04 8318. 105 . 86 82 
OW 5 ve cs cece oe BU GM. « 50 41 82 
OS Ee ee ee 55 44 80 
PE cows nr nae SRD. 55 43 78 
Ceaiehe.. cc irre C5 8RD.. 8 8S ASS 
Jackson... 7 7 6 on» «0 6p -- 12:12 8 70 52 741-3 
Cooper,Jr 7 8 9.. 6.. 7....... -- 50 37 74 
Ne SR Secs, nib SS wee: we 15 11 731-8 
Heritage.. .. .. ......13.. 9 612 - 55 40 7234 
Shaw..... . Diss ce Bice FT oe 11 55 39 71 
Bremmbeye. 2. 20 20 ce Toe os we ce oe os oo oe WD FW 
BIG. sce oerervceare ee Hl ODN 64 BAS 
cs. cece ab oe 06 en os SB D-ca 5p.00.00. Se OE Oe 
SD.. s os 6s nb 00 0s 4s as. 0n OP 00. cu so: GP EOS 
Daperts. .... SWE. F.. 78... WM Be 
Throck- 

morton ¢e6.. 7 40 2% 621-2 
Van 

cies we-sa-eeibe oe ve 66.) Bon sep ee 
OO ee ee ee eee 40 23 57 1-2 
Bergen. OS nd ch es be ee Se S840) a See 
Jersey . Bo. oe oe oe oe 15 8 581-8 
English. . . ee ae ee ee ee eee ee 
EE 5 2nne us we bo 02 ae Baste oe oe Oe ae 


Missoula Rod and Gun Club. 


Missoula, Mont., March 24.—Well, here we are again, right 
side up with care. After a suspension of business of over eight 
months, the Missoula Rod and Gun Club “bobs up serenely,” 
and is now in shooting trim for the season of °95. Coxeyism, 
washouts, strikes and other trifling impedimenta served as 
factors in the shortening of toe struggles of the little club for 
the "94 seesou; and it is somewhat behind hand in appearing 
on the field of action this spring. It enters upon its new year 
with bright prospects for a much more successful season than 
any in its nistory. Last evening the club held its first meeting 
of the year. Last season’s officers, excepting the field captain, 
were re-elected for the ensning one. They are: J. M. Seems, 
President; W. P. Brayton, Vice-President; F. P. Kern, Treas- 
urer; J. P. Merrard, Field Captain, and Will Cave, Secretary. 

A recapitulation of the scores of 1894, developed the follow- 
ing percentages mude by the members at the regular weekly 
medal contests of 15 singles at known angles: 

W. H. Mace. 70 2-3; A. Harrity, 82; Frank Woody, 59 1-9; T. 
S. Jones 68 1-5: J. P. Meward, 76 1-5: F. P. Kern, 44 1-3; H. 
A. Stephens, 83; C. A. Searles. 80; J. K. Wood, 50; Robert 
Rogers. 89 1-11; W. P: Brayton, 62 2-3; F. Cowee. 502-5; J. T. 
Sawhill, 64 1-10; Lieutenant Devol, 70 2-3; J. M. Evans, 66 2-3; 
C Russell, 60. 

The percentage of 89 1-11, made by Boh Rogers, entitles him 
to the season championship medal for 1894. It was decided 


that the medal contests of 1895 should be 20 singles at unknown 
angles, and that the initial shoot should be held to-day for a 
classification of the shooters; those break: 


12 targets or u 
wards out of the possible 20, to be in ate class, and aa 


breaking less than 12 to be in “‘B’’ class. A fair representation 
of the shooters appeared on the grounds at the hour appointed. 
After a little preliminary practice, the 20 singles, unknown 
one classification shoot, took place, resulting in the scores 

classification (under which the shooters will remain during 
the four succeeding weekly contests), as follows: 


A Class. 






11110100011101001101—12 
0111111011111 1111111—18 
11011110010110101101—13 
11010111101001001110—12 
11111111011011111111—18 
0110011111101 1011111—15 
01111100111101110101—14 


01001000010111010110— 9 
-11000111000000000101— 7 
- -01000011010101010101— 9 
01010110111000001010— 9 
001010000100001001L1— 7 
11010100111000010010— 9 
WILL CAVE, Secretary. 


San Antonio Opens the Ball. 


San Antonio, Texas, March 28.—The San Antonio Express of 
March 25, announces the opening of the trap season with the 
heading: “Gun Cranks in Clover,’ and then inaugurates an 
article which sits heavy on an aesthetic stomach, as follows: 
“‘To those lovers of the gun whose delight is to stop the erratic 
flight of a eae oe, pee rock,” etc. Now the bare idea of a 
blue rock whistling is enough to impart a pucker to one’s li 
much akin to that which is usually produced by indulgence in 
a persimmon that is pulled in its youth. Just imagine a well 
regulated, ultramarine stone whistling Yankee Doodle or Dixie 
to intercept a load of shot. I guess some one must have tam- 
pered with the reporter who wrote the lines with a considerable 
tamp or he would have done better. At any rate, we’ll let it 
go at that and give the facts of the grand opening in truly pro- 

essional style, as Forest and Stream always does: 

The San Antonio Gun Club inaugurated the season with 36 
shooters, all anxious to win something and they shot at key- 
stone targets. The opening shoot was at 15 singles as follows: 
Merrill, 14; Adams, 11; J. Schmidt, 9; Chabot, 9; Eppstein, 12; 
Rothwell, 12; W. S. Smith, 12; Veith, 5; Prescott, 7; Shields, 
12; Samuels, 9; Tendick, 11; Fritz Miller, 12: W. Miller, 12; 
Black, 12; Piety, 12; Stevens, 5; Ellis, 6; G. C. Smith, 5; 
George, 13. 

The next was the annual prize shoot for members only, but 
some one had offered a large Teutonic beer mug, and a half 
dozen muggies as a prize to be competed for by the visiting 
sportsmen. The bait was very alluring, and the keynote was 
struck when a beer mug was offered. You should have seen 
Dickie Merrill, the celebrated dog man from Milwaukee, cut- 
ting up all kinds of fluid steel didoes in anticipation of 
glueing his fevered lips to the aforesaid objet d’art. A. W. 
Adams, he of rotund appearance and jolly disposition, was also 
one of the visiting contestants, and so were Messrs. Piety, of 
Kansas City; Miles and Wallace Miller, of Austin; Johnnie 
Schmidt, of Milwaukee, and John Ellis, of Galveston. The 
visitors rather did up the home folks in shooting, and Dick 
Merrill didn’t do a thing but kill out straight, something which 
probably would not bave taken place had not the prize been so 
much 1n his line. He snuffed the targets in a splendid —, 
and you Northerners had better take a good look at Dick when 
— see him. He’ll make it hot for all of you this summer. 


re: 
Members. 

Shields, 18; France, 18; Rothwell, 22; Black, 19; Veith, 12; 
appa, 17; Bennett, 15; Learn, 20; Chabot, 20: Epp, 24; 
Phillips, 15; Prescott, 18; Tedick, 20; Smith, 14; George, 20; G. 
C. Smith, 9; Samuels, 21; Cann, 16; W. S. Smith, 25; Rhams- 
dorff, 8; Jordt, 16; Simpson, 12; Thiele, 23; Pancoast, 20; H. 
W. Adams, 21; Vernor, 26; Volbrecht, 23: McVicar, 23; New- 
ton, 15. 

Visitors. 

Merrill, 30; Ellis, 19; Piety, 22; Miles Miller, 25; W. Miller, 
27; A. W. Adams, 24 

Mr. Vernor carried off the club’s first prize; W. S. Smith, 
second; Jno. Epp, third; Volbrecht, fourth; Rothwell, fifth; 
Samuels, sixth; Pancoast, seventh; Black, eighth; Shields, 
ninth; Eppstein, tenth. 

Event No.3 was at fifteen singles, unknown angles, with 
eighteen entries. The following is the score: 

hields, 9; A. W. Adams, 12; Fritz <Miller, 14; Chabot, 7; 
Ellis, 12; Merrill, 12; Rothwell, 12; Newton, 7; Samuels, 10; 
Piety, 14; Vernor, 9; W. Miller, 9; Black, 11: H. W. Adams, 
13; Schmidt, 9; Rbamsdorf, 1; Kearney, 6; Smith, 4. 

The closing shoot at 15 singles was participated in by 10 
shooters, with the following results: 

A. W. Adams, 12; Vernor, 14; Black, 11; Rothwell, 12; W. 
Miller, 13; Fritz Miller, 14; Smith, 7; Shields, 13; Merrill, 13; 
Piety, 8. TEXAS FIELD. 


‘New York State Association Shooting Rules. 


Utica, N. Y., March 25.—At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, of the New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, held at Albany, some important 
changes in the shooting rules were agreed upon to govern the 
1895 tournament at Saratoga. To avoid uncertainty and save 
dispu' it was agreed to adopt the American Shooting Asso- 
ciation Rules to govern both targets and live bird contests. 
Cut the following special rules out and paste (hem in your copy 
of American Shooting Association Rules, and you will thus 
have a copy of the New York Rules for 1895. It was found 
necessary to adopt some special rules to meet conditions exist- 
ing here and the following was agreed upon: 


TARGET SHOOTING. 

American Association Rules shall govern where they do not 
conflict with the following special selon: 

Rule 1. The rapid firing system shall be used, targets being 
thrown from known traps at unknown angles, and the angles 
to be changed after each target is thrown. 

Rule 2. In ordinary sweepstake events, the management may 
permit 10 guage guns to stand at 16 yards, but in vil State 
events 10 guage guns must stand at 18 yards, and shoot in 
separate squads. 

ule 3. No person shall be eligible to shoot on any team 
contesting for the team championship at inanimate targets 
unless he shall be. First. An actual bona fide citizen of the State 
of New York. Second. He shall have been at least thirt: — 
a member of the club which he shall represent. Third. He 
shall be an actual bona fide resident of the county in which 
said club has its principal headquarters. If any club shall 
allow any person to shoot ou a team not able to comply with all 
of the above requisites, such team shall forfeit its entrance 
money and ail rights in the match, and be subject to such 
ee as the Association may prescribe. No moneys shall 

paid over, or any trophy be awarded, if a protest shall be 
made by any team contesting, until the same shall be decided 


and the tournament president shall determine how the protest 
shall be considered and decided. 


LIVE BIRD SHOOTING. 


American Shooting Association Rules shall govern when they 
do not conflict with the following special rules: a 

Rule 1. If any member of a team contesting for the Dean 
Richmond trophy shall be disqualified from shooting for any 
cause under the rules, after he shall have fired at one or more 
birds in the contest, the team of wnich he is a member shall 
forfeit all rights and also their entrance money. 

Rule 2. Conduct. No person who acts in an unsportsmannke 
manner, or who is intoxicated, or who persists in making himself 
disagreeable to contestants and management, or who willfully 
persists in using profane or vulgar language, or wilfully insists 
upon violating the rules of this association, shall be permitted 
on the grounds of this association, or participate in any con- 
tests on its grounds, 

Rule 3. Birds Alighting. Any bird shot at (with either one 
or both barrels), with sufficient life to light on a fence, tree or 
oe and closing its wings, shall be declared a lost 


Rule 4. No person shall be eligible to shoot on any team con- 
testing for the Dean Richmond trophy unless he shall be, first, 
an actual bona fide citizen of the State of New York. Second. 
He shall have been at least thirty days a member of the club, 
which he shall represent. Third. He shall be an actual bona 
fide resident of the town or city in which said club has its prin- 
cipal headquarters, or of a town or city in the same county im- 
mediately adjoining thereto. If any club shall allow any per- 
son to shoot on a team not able to comply with all of the above 
reyuisites, such team shall forfeit its entrance money and all 
rights in the match, and be subject to such other penalties as 
the association may prescribe. 

No moneys shall be paid over or any trophy be awarded if a 
protest shall be made by any team contesting until the same 
shall be decided and the tournament president shall determine 
how the protest shall be considered and decided. 

Rule 5. Dean Richmond trophy, value $1,150. Shall be held 
by the winning-club each year in trust, to be accounted for to 
the State Association, to be shot for by three members of a 
club belonging to the association, such members to be residents 
of the town or city in which the club is located, or of a town or 
city immediately adjoining thereto, as provided in rule 4. 
Fifteen single live birds to each contestant. Entrauce fee $20 
per team. The team making the highest score shall win the 

‘trophy” and 60 per cent, of the entrance money, and the 
team making the next highest score will receive the remaining 
40 per cent. HENRY L. GATES. 


The Memphis Tournament. 


Memphis, Tenn., March 25.—Now that the regular season for 
shooting game is past, of course a great deal more interest is 
being taken in the coming tournament, which is to be given 
here under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club in June 
next. This, I think, will be one of the most pleasant tourna- 
ments of the kind ever given in the country, because the club is 
making a strong effort to bring together the best element of 
gentlemen sportsmen, who meet for the great pleasure they get 
out of it. The fact that this club is composed of the leading 
lawyers, merchants and business men of the city will goa very 
long way toward making it more a social gathdring than the 
old stereotyp.d tournaments. Those of us not in the secrets of 
the management of this organization, are, of course, at a loss 
to understand bow this managing committee can afford to 
make the offer in cash money, which they do. The only solu- 
tion that we find is in this fact, that the club is composed ot 
that progressive clemept which dares to do things, which other 
clubs would not undertake. The shooter who misses this tour- 
nament will always regret it, for these boys are full of fun, 
and are planning many pleasant surprises for their = 
in the programme. ADAM, 


Weir City, Kansas. 


Weir City, Kansas, March 23.—The live bird contest between 
C. H. Calhoun and Joseph Wilkinson, both of Weir City, took 
place upon the grounds of the Business Mens’ Club to-day be- 
fore a large audience. The day was all that could be desired, 
as the weather was clear and bracing, while a slight breeze 
across the traps helped the birds along. The birds were fur- 
nished by Wilkinson, and were all trap trimmed and trained, 
They were conceded to be the most even lot of strong flyers 
ever shot on these grounds, The match was for a purse of 
$300, and all the gate receipts, and was under American As:o- 
ciation rules, modified to the use of one barrel. Mcllbany, 
who last fall gained a decisive victory over Wilkinson in a 50 
bird race, acted as second and bottle holder for Calhoun, while 
Wilkinson’s brother performed the same office for the van- 
quished hero of the single barrel. Several hundred dollars 
changed hands on the result, The appended score shows Cal- 


1115253453355124215315141 
SRAKRPOKAA CLT SROAKRTTSROATA 
Calh.6un..2.ccccsed 0111111*11121*11111011110-21 
§6444424454522444424254213 
PERNENAAREKR NOL A SACRT SREY 
Wilkinson........ 110111001*010110111*11001-15 
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Rifle Range and Gallery, 


Revolver Shooting in England. 


The opening shoot for the season of 1895 took place at the North 
London Rifle Club on March 6. The conditions for the revolver 
champ onship of the club (won last year by the American, Walter 
Winans), is shot for under rather different conditions this year. 
Last. year it was the stationary targets at 20 and 50 yds., six scores 
at 20 yds., and two at 50 yds. This year it is as follows: Six scores 
at 20 yds. stationary; one score at a disappearing target at 20 yds.; 
one score at 20 yds.. fired with each hand alternately; and two 
scores at 50 yds; only one score made on any one day to count 
during the season. The first prize will be a larger gold jewel than 
last year’s. 

On the opening day, March 6, the scores were at the 20 yds. sta- 
tionary target. The results were as follows: 


















TS Ce SERS ES Rn 764635 - 31 
Major Mundy.... ..768776—39 McCormack; £05674—27 
775766—38 Ricketts..... 445346—26 





Comber........+ 
. ..776764—37 Ashby ..--- 7 
564477—83 Treadwell....----.....+ 433544— 23 


Carter J 
target: 


On March 13, same 








Majer Palmer....--++.. Lieut Richardson.....- 664644—30 
C F Lowe......++++...5- 5 J McCormack........-- Ti0456—23 
SEONG, . .icecsessccoyes BE W Evans..-e.seeeeeeeeee 754353—27 
COREUEP. cvccccescccsces SO rr 776201—27 
WOON. ccc cccccveccocveced 77 Treadwell...........++++2438706—22 
BKILtON.... 2+. ...ceeee ees 367754—32 


None of the above scores are good enough for the championship, 
but the better shots have not begun toshoot yet. The interest 
when the scores begin to run high does not usually begin till June. 


San Antonio Riflemen. 


San Antonio, Texas., March 28.—The season of 1895 was fired in 
by the crack of twenty rifles at the San Antonio range. The 
scores below will bear witness to the fact that the members of 
the San Antonio Rifle Club still retain their old-time cunning, and 
there is no doubt that the shooting this — will eclipee that of 
former times, both as to quantity and quality. 

Qne performance in particular is worthy of mention. It is that 
of Mr. Emanuel Seffel, a young man of twenty-five, who broke all 
previous records by making the magnificent score of 9 offhand 
at.150 yds. He made six 10s and four 9s: two of the 10s were 12s on 








April 6, 1895. 





the rest target, and three were lls. Counting the score al hs 
on the rest target, the score reaches the high figure of a0 y= 


lows: - 
pe 1291011 sou 2 sii. 
course, every one present held their breath after the eighth 
shot had been fired, and the entire club watched the result of the 
ninth shot which proved to be a 12. 

It was evident by this time that the previous best record of 90, 
made by Texas Field two years ago, would be broken, unless an 
accident took place,and when the young but nervy marksman 
slid the cartridge in the rifle for the last shot, all eyes were 
strained and the peqouess excitement was intense. After a lon 
aim the rifle cracked out a broken record, The shooter immedi- 
ately announced a 12, which was confirmed by the pointer’s stick 
as its white disk was placed in the center of the black bull’s eye. 
Then pandemonium broke loose, and the young rifleman was car- 
ried around on the brawny shoulders of those present. He was 
rolled all over the place, and all hands adjourned to the wood 


pile where a little exercise soon brought everybody in a normal 
condition, 
















Scores: 

Off-hand, 200 yds.: 

E Seffel ....... minhiehnn es uwiaseianens 8581099766 7—74 
89859796 8 T—% 
eer a cies ei 

rT 27 7 5 7 10—%8 

cena si oss saxcxeeiccoes Pie 78579487 9 6-67 

me 58 bbe o ie 
7 9 7 f 9 7-79 

Texas Field.........ssc00-+, sei 0897669 8 9 9-8 
wesc et ee te 
x 8 6 6 -i2 

Off-hand, 100yds.: ud ere? 

GleseCke....2......cceccesececcccccccece 711710698 8 5 5% 

Dosch... -6 6 6 610 6 8 8 6 6-69 

Uhl..... +78 710 8 8 8 710 10—s3 

Hummel.,.. -9 6 610 917 8 8 TF 5-78 

Tex Fleld . -71010 9 8 8 9 9 9 7-83 

Dreiss....... 10 81010 9 8 § 910 7—89 

R Neuman. -5 3107958 5 6 6—69 

Seffel......, 7 9 61010 710 8 8 88 

Teich....... 010565569 8 71 

G Altman «10 919 1910 10 6 8 8 10-79 

eye... 5 7 710 810 7\(8 9 6-78 

PE Per erie snes shminal'scsesoecese seceded 57547799 9 8-7 

Rest, 200yds 

Nese eS ai nse wihicns ch000% 0000 s0000 910 87116 91012 911—99 
121112 8 8 81010 9 11— 99 
; 3 = se 2 ft ll " 11 10—102 

§ 2 12 9 10 11 11—107 

A Guenther...... 111211 71010 8 9 7 12—97 
668 8698 9 8 977 

Giesecke........ - “ 7756699 67 

245 7 612 910 6— 8&8 

I cds wcicavurenéensccovees Saeenwece 912 912 7101210 9 12—102 
799998 8 5 810—s8 
Venue 8 911 8 8— 92 
g 2 10 8 410 9 10— % 

PE sinccacsaaneasesecnns eooeseee J 9 7 6 9 610 E1L 9— BH 
li 8 9 8 61110 719 10— 90 

ao 6i vasnahhthnqcatdeescesuesse -7 6 9 81010 8 8 10 10— 8&6 

R Neuman.....e.....00+ Ser erecececess 991085 75 8 9 7-77 
9 : 99 810 7 9il 7—8 
7 5 6 7 919 9 ¥ 12—83 

BG FI i ani vns0ss ss cccanceovenssteves 9 91011 10 81110 9 8— 9 
710 912 9212 711 8 11I— % 

DIE | iicciascecesatncscavancaceten 6 8 8101010 91011 9—9) 

G Altman .. --ll WW 91L12 911 910 y—lOL 

Be etc ccccceces Peete cece net eeneteee 9 111211 12 10 10 12 12 9—108 

TEXAS FIELD. 


Cincinnati Marksmen. 


Cincinnati, O.. March 24.—The following scores were made b 
members ot the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their range to-day. 
Jonditions, 200 yds, off hand,at the Standard target. 

The first 8 men on the list shot in competition, with 8 men of 
the Central Sharp Shooters’ Association to-day, beginning with 
the 11th shot and ending with the 35th, an account of which will 
et ot papers laser gn. Weather conditions, light 
rood, Q o'clock, win owing in > 
published are the 4 best out of 8: —— Se 





GHERTIN sos ce tecesvisccccece see eereeees 9 810 8 9 810 7 910-88 
: Ww 9 8 8 9 9101016 9-42 
1078 9 810 8 8 10 10-89 
8 8 910 9 8 8 910 9-88 
Wellinger......s..e0. beaekebeceewace ~S 78986 810 6 7 §-35 
85997798 7 6% 
5639 679 910 9-7 
7478 7% 71010 6-75 
BOOr ccs cccccvccsccssvccccccccccesteee cece 76710 6 6310 10 7 10-79 
879910 9 9 6 5 6-%8 
6876995 8 7 8-% 
, 945 8 6910 9 9 8~I7 
PE shcocs “axenekcncuccnetes $986 s5000 lw 910 710 9 8 7 6 7-83 
7 6 81010 910 8 7 3-838 
61010 ¢ 68 9 7 9-81 
8 8 7 8 7 9 8 10—80 
Bs £0555 6.0 5500060 bh sce cncccdccneses 879 7 6910 8-78 
7 5 g 798 7 8-79 
8 710 468 8 971 
. 859 ¢§ 6674 8 
iis ticnbicnstbes <bikccsatiacacess 9 8 65 5 7 610 8 8-69 
88458 759 9 5-68 
688 5 67 4 5 7 10-66 
os 3 66210 758 6 5 6-61 
WOE oven cessswsccisticeccces 07797877 R 6—% 
7105975 8 710 9-7 
5 68 8 8 8 5 810 874 
78 68 7610 8 7 6-% 
ee eoeee 7? 9 9W 61N 6.8 B B—KB 
959910 8H 8 8 J 
9510 7 7 810 910 7— 
9988 69869 

DAPOOE in se 0600s bisonn sscasncs secnnenh 5 519 8 6 6710 7 6—70 
799 8 5 810 8-4 71 
856879 3 8 6 4% 
F 84895459 9 568 
Sohaaldlim. oes ccccccccccscccscseccccces 85465635 7 6-55 
66H87775S81 
936775515 8 
: 6681725 5 8 8-5 
DR iia b sctubive sisknnskssareed +3 610 9 6 5 710 5 &€9 
6105 78 710 4 9 6-69 
9563749 8 & 8-65 
4648 469 4 6 560 
eT is n6steesicsinccesbassenex 546762 486 4 8-852 
5 74491010 9 5 9—i2 
667538310 5 37 8h 
65535348 7 1-4 
Randall,...-+-+..cceeeeeeeeerees eovcees 777 7 610 81010 7-8 
98 7 910 910 8 710-84 
948 8 8 6 710 8 9-77 

77898 8 6 710 6—7 
Strickmeier.......+++++. access gircis -8 656649 8 9 4-65 
1005415386 5 5 9-58 
710 1°4 45 83 6 6 5—5l 
754 54310 3 4 6-51 


Petty—Paine Revolver Match. 


We published week hefore last the conditions of a challenge 
which Mr. Sumner Paine. of Boston, sent to Mr. Wm. E. Petty, 
the amateur revolver champion, for a match to be shot at fifty 

ards with full service charges. The conditions, as named by Mr. 
Paine, called for five strings of six shots each with a Colt’s re- 
volver and five strings of six shots each with a Smith & Wesson, 
each string to be fired within a time limit of one minute, and one 
minute to be allowed between strings for cleaning and loading. 

When shown the terms Mr. Petty demurred on several points. 

He is not familiar with the Colt revolver. whereas he argued 
Mr. Paine won one of the prizes, and a better position than him- 
self, in the first Winan’s trophy competition, with a Smith & Wes- 
son revolver. and thus showed himself to be a master of that 


weapon, 

Mr. Petty agreed to shoot, however, under the following modi- 
fied conditions: five strings ‘of six’ shots each; each string to be 
shot in one minute. One minute allowed for loading. Each con- 
testant to furnish his own weapon and ammunition. Trigger 
= to be not less than three pounds. No cleaning to be allowed 

tween scores. Full charges only to be used. Any open sights. 
Distance fifty yards. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


prtanqemente had meanwhile been made to secure.a range, and 
Wednesday, April 3 was selected for the date of the match. tm 
wMr. Paine, however, wrote that the match had better be con- 
sidered off for the present, explaining that he had not shotja 
Smith & Wesson revolver,for three. years, and was therefore not 
in form with that arm. 

“Of course,” he added, ‘‘there would be no use competing with 
a Colt against a Smith & Wesson, as the Colt would stand about 
as much chance as a 7 throwing snowballs.” 

So far it had seemed to be rather a match of arms than men, 
but_Mr. Paine’s sportsman’s blood had been fired, and he con- 
cluded his letter by saying that he had purchased a Smith & Wes- 
son revolver, and would shoot Mr. Petty on his own terms before 
the summer was over. 

Mondav morning Mr. Paine turned up at the Forest and Stream 
office, having come on to New York to attend the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap. While talking over the match and shooting mat- 
ters in general, the following characteristic letter, which had 
come in the morning’s mail was opened: 


New York, March 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: Yours of 
the 29th just received. Will agree to all of Mr. Paine’s conditions. 
Yours, etc., W. E. PETTY. 


But unfortunately it was too late for the match. Mr. Paine had 
not brought his revolvers with him, and considered the time too 
short to send for them. 

‘ Not to be outdone by Mr. Petty’s concessions, however, he said: 

I will make it a special point to come on here the first week in 
May to shoot the match. That will give me a little chance to get 
in trim with a Smith & Wesson, and will give Mr. Petty the same 
quesrtantiy to become familiar with a Colt’s revolver, if he so 
aesires, 


Mr, Petty has not at this writing been communicated with re- 
garding a date in May, but as he is a thorough sportsman and 
anxious to meet Mr. Paine, the match will no doubt be arranged. ¢ 


Machting. 


With a full appreciation of the value of the centerboard in cer- 
tain types, we are still of the opinion that when the Volunteer 
type is once abandoned in favor of such a keel boat as Vigilant, 
the retention of the centerboard is more a matter of sentiment 
than science; and that the best results can be obtained by a keel 
of sufficient depth without the centerboard. This is apparently 
the conclusion arrived at by those most competent to judge, 
Messrs. Herreshoff & Iselin; and no doubt their experience with 
the heavy board and powerful gearing in 1893 added to the two 
serious mishaps of last year, has influenced them in resorting to 
the keel type. 

This decision, however, has given serious displeasure to a cer- 
tain class of ultra-patriotic yachtsmen, who, forgetting or ignore 
ing both America and Sappho, are in deep‘despair over the aban- 
donment of the national type. It is a pity that Mr. Herreshoff 
has not catered sufficiently to established prejudices to at least 
put a dummy centerboard in the new boat, but he has not; and 
the America’s cup must this year be defended, with what degree 
of success is now uncertain, by a keel boat. 

The outlook just now, while hardly to be called discouraging, is 
far less favorable on this side and correspondingly more favorable 
on the other than in any previous cup contest. But one defender 
is building, and the work on her, so far as can be learned, is pro- 
gressing but slowly during the illness and convalescence of her 
designer, on whose personal efforts her completion and working 
up depend almost entirely. At best, she will not be ready before 
the middle of June, and‘ ready” in a new yacht usually means 
at least a month or six weeks of trial and alteration before hull, 
spars, and sails can be considered in condition for real trial racing 
and effective working up. Any unforseen delay may still further 
defer the launching and fitting out. Apart from the new boat, 
there will be in the trial races but two older craft, Vigilant and 
Navahoe, as the scheme of fitting out Jubilee seems to have 
failed of realization. 

On the other side, there is now a new boat that has made an ex- 
ceptionally fine showing in her first races, and which promises to 
be still faster by midsummer; a boat specially suited for Ameri- 
can conditions. Still another boat is now well under way, and 
will be afloat before the defending yacht. So far as number of 
boats and early preparation go, the challenger, with Britannia, 
Ailsa and Valkyrie III, is far better off than the defender, with 
the new boat, Vigilant and Navahoe. 











If those who are bewailing the defense of the cup by a keel craft 
are really in earnest, there is still time for them to prove their 
vaunted belief in the centerboard type, not the morfydite Herres- 
hoff production, but a genuine American centerboard yacht, with 
little or no keel. The construction of such a boat is a simple mat- 


ter, far different from the building of a semi-fin boat, and there - 


is yet ample time for such work. If the centerboard adherents are 
willing to back their ideas with money and work, we venture to 
say that Mr. A. Cary Smith could turn out the design in very 
short season, and a steel hullof this model might be run together 
in afew weeks. As to the expense, it would be but trifling com- 
pared with the new Herreshoff boat, or even Vigilant, and there 
should still be enough believers in the erstwhile national type to 
form a second cup defense syndicate. If, however, nothing of the 
sort is done, and all is left to Messrs. Iselin and Herreshoff to do 
the best they can, there can be no excuse for waiting and grum- 
bling should the new Bristol keel boat prove a disappointment. 4 





On Nov. 27 the Forest and Stream published the first authentic 
news as to the construction of the new Valkyrie, which was con- 
firmed a day later by a cabled report in the New York Herald, on 
the authority of the Yachting World. On. March 31 the Boston 
Herald announced, on the alleged authority of ‘‘an American 
yachtsman now in Scotland,” that the new yacht would be of 
composite construction, with nickel-plated frames. 





The Boston Herald makes a most surprising proposition apropos 
of the 90 footers, nothing less than that in order to reduce the 
cost of these great boats,a limit should be placed by mutual 
agreement on bronze construction and silk sails; making com- 
pulsory either steel or composite construction. The Herald has 
always decried and ridiculed all attempts to produce sensible, 
moderate boats by means of special restrictions or similar meth- 
ods, crying for the highest speed, without regard to cost or gen- 
eral utility. Now it has swung to the other extreme, and calmly 
proposes to stop all experiment and improvement, by an arbitrary 
limitation to the cheaper materials for both hull and sails. 

This is nothing less than making a restricted class in the cud 
contests; while the general owner is at liberty to use the best mta- 
terial in the market for his hull, the cup defender is limited to a: 
material that is cheap but otherwise totally inferior. This is 
progress with a vengeance. 





We learn as we go to press that a cable message has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Brand by the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C., stating 
that he will bring out a new boat, Minima, and that a formal 
challenge will be sent by mail after a meeting of the Minima Y. 
C, on April 1. 
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YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


The committee on lectures andentertainments of the Seawan- 
haka Cor. Y. C. arranged a novelty for the afternoon of March 28 
‘ n = shape of a ladies’ reception, which passed off very success- 

ully. 


Houri, 21footer, has been sold by W. Butler Duncan, Jr., to E. B. 
Hart, of the Indian Harbor and Huguenot clubs. 

Fleur de Lys, schooner, Mr. George Trotter, of New York, which 
has been in English raters for two seasons, recently sailed for 
New York. a to a report in the Field, on March 28, when 
off Torbay the main boom broke and killed a seaman, the yacht 
putting into Torbay. 

The case of Lord Dunraven against Mr. A. D. Clarke, arising 
out of the sinking of Valkyrie II. by Satanita on July dof last year 
was decided some time since in favor of Mr. Clarke, but this de- 
cision has just been reversed by the Court of Appeals. Mr. Clarke 
will, it is said, appeal to the House of Lords. 

Marian, steam yacht, has been purchased by Mr. E. D. Fox, to 
replace the Rex, recently sold to W. B. Tyler. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Y. C. was held at the 
club house, on March 28. The following officers being electea: 


Com., Frank S. Ketchum, slp. Charm; Vice Com.. Alfred Wen- 
zel, slp. Wanderer: Rec. Sec., George E. Gartland; Treas., Ed- 
ward F. Fisher; Fin. Sec., Frank Springling; Cor. Sec., Louis 
Wunder; Meas., William Sherman. 

Regatta Committee—Alfred Wenzel, William Sherman and 
John W. Dickinson. 

Trustees—Frank S, Ketchum, Edwin A. Stevens, Theophilus 
Butts, Wiilliam T.;Salter.and Alexander Berry. 


Thursday, May 30 was fixed as the date for the twenty-fourth 
annual regatta of the club. 


Commodore Ketchum has appointed Messrs. Louis Wunder, 
eae ae and B. A. Deetjen as the delegates to the New 
ork. ye 


Oneida, steam yacht, Com. E. C. Benedict, Seawanhaka Cor. Y. 
C. sailed from New York on March 27 for Southern parts and the 
West Indies. With Com. Benedict were Messrs. C. H. Leland, of 
the 8S. C. Y. C., and James H. Ross, of Montreal. 


Anita, steam yacht, has beer? sold by Wm. Du Pont to J.G. 
Cassatt and S. M. Provost. 

On March 26 a meeting was held in Chicago for the purpose of 
reorganizing the old Chicago Y.C., the following officers being 
elected: P. F. Pettibone, vice com.; W. A. Paulsen, rear com., W 
D. Boyce; sec., George Root; treas. Thomas Bradwell; judge ad- 
vocate, C. E. Kremer fleet surgeon, Dr. W. Blanchard. 

There is now we at Poillon’s yard, under the supervision 
of John Driscoll,a bulb fin yacht designed by her owner, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr. Her dimensions are: Length over all 32ft., 
l.w.l. 21ft., beam 7 ft., draft 5ft. The rig shows a jib tacked to the 
stemhead. The planking will be double. 





Work at Bristol. 


There is little news from Bristol this week; Mr. Herreshoff is 
reported as recovering, and taking a greater part in the work 
from day to day, rouge early last week he suffered a slight re- 
lapse. On March 26 Mr. C. Oliver Iselin visited the works, and 
also saw Mr. Herreshoff at his home near by. It is reported that 
the lead casting for the keel is rough and poor in places, and that 
parts have been cut out and replaced, the bottom being sheathed 
with Tobin bronze. In the method of attachment of hull and keel, 
the new boat is decidedly a departure; through the brass castings 
which form the keel plate are 40 log screws of Tobin bronze, each 
Sin. long and 1 1-2in. in diameter. These log screws run into the 
lead, forming their own threads as they are screwed down, 


The Mediterranean Races. 


As the result of the disqualification of both Ailsa and Britannia 
in the race for the Nice Tenn prize on March 23, for crossing the 
line before the gun, the race was resailed on March 27. The 
course was 30 miles, three rounds,in a strong breeze and heavy 
sea. While Ailsa led for a time she was headed by Britannia 
early on the third round, and was finally beaten by 16 min. 38 sec. 
elapsed time. The two started under jibheaders, but finished 
under lower sails only. Ailsa suffered from the stretching of her 
rigging and the strains incident to a hard race in a new boat, and, 
however the two may compare on further trial in heavy weather, 
she will undoubtedly make a better showing when sails and gear 
are well stretched. 

On March 28 the small raters raced, but the steam yacht race 
was postponed. On March 29 the big cutte:s met again for the 
Bennett prize, in a reefing S. W. breeze, Britannia turning in one 
reef and Ailsa two. Starting ahead, Ailsa led by less than a min- 
ute at the end of the first round, and finally won by 2 min. 7 sec. 
elapsed time. The steam yacht race was again postponed. On 
leaving Nice for Cannes on March 30, Britannia grounded ona 
sandbank, but got off without damage. The two will probably 
not meet again until the Thames races in May, and not until the 
Clyde races a in July, will Valkyrie III. join them. Lord 
Dunraven has, however, made arrangements with Mr. Walker 
for some private matches between Valkyrie III. and Ailsa as soon 
as the former is ready. 


A Summer Afloat. 
PART IIT. 
(Continued from Page 238.) c 


One of the charms, to us, of this snug little harbor, is the great 
number and variety of the fishing fleet that make this their ees 
~ We are always interested in watching their maneuvers, 

oth when running in and going out, and have picked up many a 
point that will perhaps some day stand us in good stead. 

Before turning into our bunks for the night, we lashed the dingy 
fast alongside, as there was not room for it to swing astern. 
The night was perfectly calm and quiet, not the slightest sound 
disturbed our slumbers. When daylight began to appear, the fish- 
ermen, one by one, got up sail and stole quietly out of the harbor, 
leaving us the sole occupants. 

As we had just passed a long, and in some respects a trying and 
exciting day, we lay in our bunks longer than usual, and did not 
get breakfast till eight o’clock, and it was ten when we catted our 
anchor and again put to sea. 

We found quite a heavy swell rolling outside, which would indi- 
cate that the wind had blown much harder out at sea than it had 
anywhere in our vicinity for the last two days, 

We ran out before a N. W. breeze, and the rolling of the boat in 
the swells came very nearly jibing her once or twice, and we were 
very glad when we got an offing so that we could alter our course 
and bring the breeze over our quarter. 

We ran round outside of Thatcher Island, very close to it, and 
tlien put straight for Eastern Point, the wind strengthening some 
and veering round more to the westward. Low cotton-like clouds 
arose gradually in the west, their under side being cut off straight 
and in parallel lines. We expected the wind to increase as these 
clouds got up higher, but were very much surprised to m_et just 
off Eastern Point a stiff southeast breeze, which held true and 
steady all the rest of the day. 

We rounded the point about noon and stood up Gloucester 
Harbor, past Tenpound Island, dropping our anchor just south of 
Fivepound Island, in about thfee fathoms of water. 

After dinner we took the dinghy and made the circuit of this 
quaint and picturesque old fishing harbor, in which there is every 
kind of a boat to be found, from the three-masted, square-rigged 
ship down tothe fourteen-foot catboat. Fishing sebooners in all 
stages of construction and decay; ou one and the bright. new, 
graceful hull just getting her spars on board: on the other the old 
abandoned hulk. bleaching her ribs on the sand. 

[t is astonishing to see how easily the fishermen handle large 
schooners in this crowded harbor. They are constantly running in 
and out. but an accident is a very rare thing indeed. 

We got under way immediately after getting back to the yacht, 
and had a lively little race with two quite large schooners, which 
were beating out to sea together. 

We could handle our little boat so much quicker, and could run 
through so much smaller places, that we gradually worked out 
ahead of both of them. All three of us were on port tack standing 
toward the west side of the harbor, when we noticed ? little way 
ahead of us that a small sloop that had been leading us was losing 
her wind, so we went about immediately and stood baok toward 
Eastern Point Lighthouse. The breeze freshened as? we got 
nearer the point, and soon we were plowing along with our lee rail 
awash, while our friends, the fishermen, who had kept on the other 
tack, were entirely becalmed. 
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We held our breeze strong and steady till we ran out of sight of 
the other boats. We made our nome port, Magnolia, and picked 
up our mooring at 4:30 P. M., after one of the pleasantest weeks we 
had yet spent on the water. 

We had intended to continue our trip to the eastward, but I was 
called back to attend to some important business in the interior, 
and had to give up cool ocean breezes and lounging on deck, for 
hot, dusty. sleeping-cars and railroad lunches. 

The Cy-Pres swung idly at her mooring, unattended and uncared 

or, till Monday, Aug. 20, when we again put her in shape for a 
run down to York and back. 

We spent Aug. 20 in airing cushions, beduing, clothing, etc., and 
n getting the necessary stores on board, not forgetting a fresh 
uppty of coal-oil and water. 

uesday, Aug. 21 was bright and fair, with a stiff breeze from 
the westward. An old fisherman advised us to take in a reef if 
we were going round Cape Ann, as it looked windy in the N. W. 

We did not think it at all necessary to do this, but as we had 
known Captain ‘Bill’ for many years and had great respect for 
his nautical knowledge, we took his advice and started with 

ngle reefed mainsail and foresail at 8:30 A. M. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


start for Portsmouth. Knowing the wind to be strong and the 
sea heavy, we sailed under a reefed mainsail and forestaysail, the 
same canvas we carried the duy before. F. took the tiller after 
we hoisted the mainsail, while I shook out the foresail ready to 
hoist, and then got up the anchor. re 

I had to work lively to get the foresail up, jump aft and trim in 
the sheet, then forward again to clear and stow the anchor before 
= should run out of the little pond of a harbor into the sea out- 
side, 

We found the seas larger than we had expected, and the wind 
was all we could stand up under. 

The little Cy-Pres struggled along, her lee rail several inches 
under water, and the spray flying over us in sheets. 

In ten minutes after leaving the shelter of the breakwater we 
were soaked to the skin, and as we had forgotten to close the sky- 
lights, everything below was afloat. 

We were not long in making up our minds that a twerty-five 
mile thrash to windward in the teeth of such a breeze and sea, 
woul? be more like work than fun, so put back into the harbor as 
quicl ly as we could, anchoring just where we were before. 

A fisning schooner lay near us, and the skipper remarked, as we 





EASTERN . POINT. ku 


For"the= first’ two vortthree’miles”the wind:continued steady, but 
as we passed out beyond Eastern Point, the puffs began to come a 
little harder from the northwest, and small, round cotton-like 
clouds began to come up over a sky that had been perfectly clear 
and of an intense bright blue. 

The wind came off the land in harder and harder puffs and 
long before we reached Thatcher's Island we were glad we had 
our reef in, and before we rounded the eastern end of the island 
we would have felt easier if we had had two reefs in. 

It was a strong lower sail breeze for large schooners, and pretty 
heavy for our little twenty-two footer, rolling her down in the 
puffs till our lee rail was well buried. 

As we approached Thatcher's Island we met quite a little fleet 
of coasters coming before the wind; they were all cutting in close 
to land to get into as smooth water as possible, and they bothered 
us considerably. 

We would luff sharply to clear one fellow. only to fall broad off 
to clear another, who had shot up into the wind to enable his 
small crew of two mer. to get his sheets we.| in before bearing u 
for Boston. A large three-masted schooner going east svemeek 
us just before we reached Thatcher's Island, and went past us 
boiling through the water like a steamer. 

Very much to our surprise, she did not go on round the Cape, 
but came about and stood back for Gloucester, and we soon lost 
sight of her round the hillsof Eastern Point. Her actions puz- 
zied us very much, as we could not account for her sudden change 
of purpose. 

The captains of such vessels do not sail them for fun, or to 
show off. and why they should turn back after running three or 
four miles beyond Gloucester Harbor was a puzzler for us. 

We were inclined te think that the sea was too heavy for her on 
the other side of the Cape, and after going far enough to see what 
she would have to face all day, her skipper preferred to put back 
rather than to try to drive a light vessel through, with a small 
crew of men. However that might be, we sawa sloop pegging 
away ahead of us, and although we knew she was double our 
size, we made up our minds that we would go on if she did, 
*‘come what would, let go what might.” 

As we passed Cape Ann lights we met heavy seas, and as the 
wind had hauled more to the northward, we were obliged to get 
our sheets in flat. and hammer into it. frequently plunging our 
bows under and taking quantities of solid water on our forward 
deck. The Cy-Pres behaved beautifully and worked out to wind- 
ward in grand style. 

As soon as we could safely do so, we went about on starboard 
tack and steed in toward the coast, running in as close as we 
dared; the sea getting less and Jess troublesome every yard we 
went. When so close to the rocks that we could almost step 
ashore, we put her about again. and on port tack stood along 
almost parallel with the shore, bearing away a little as we ran 
out by Straightsmouth Light to keep clear of the sunken rocks 
that make off from the point. Here we struck the heavy seas 
again and had quite a tussle with them, but the skipper. with his 
hat off and hair blowing about in the wind. held the litt'e craft 
down to her work, and she responded nobly, leaping from one sa 
to another and shaking the water from her decks as though she 
enjoyed the fun as well as we 4i4. 

We 4id not need to keep this tack very long. as the entrance ‘a 
Rockport Harber was well te leeward. s*. as s-on as we cou d 
clear Straightsmouth Point on the weather side. we went about 
on starboard tack. and with sheets well sterted. feirly flew down 
the western side of the little reninsular into Rockport, where we 
were soon swinging stour anchor in water as still as a duck- 


nea. 

We could searcely realize that we had just left such a rolling, 
jumping sea outside. 

F. was drenched with salt spray, and as his waterproofs dried 
in the sun, they became crusted over with particles of salt. 

On comparing the weather conditions of this day with our first 
trip round the Cape in °92, we came to the conclusion that the wind 
was fully as strong, and there was more sea this time than before, 

After dinner we went ashore and climbed the hills that lie be- 
tween Rockport and the sea,and had a beautiful view of the 
coast in all directions. 

We sauntered along down the rocky heights back into the vil- 
lage. stopped at the stores to repleni=h our larder. and then rowed 
slowly out to the yacht. As we rounded the end of the granite 
pier, that forms one side of the inner harbor, I saw that she had 
shifted her berth, and putting more muscle into m7 oars, hurried 
toward her. We reached her just iy the nick of time, as she was 
on the point of fouling another boat, and in five minutes more 
would have been on the rocks. 

The only way we could account for the dragging of her anchor 
was the fact that a large tug came in while we were on shore, 
towing a thirty-five foot sloop that had parted her bobstay just 
outside. She ran across our bows and might have dragged our 
cable and dislodged the anchor; or her swells may have caused 
the vacht to pitch violently and so break the anchor out. 

We got out our kedge,a twenty-five pound folding anchor, 
which we always keep stowed in the cockpit ready for immediate 
use; carried it out into a good place and dropped it, then cleared 
our main anchor of grass and weeds, pulled ourselves out to the 
sana. dropped the anchor, lifted the kedge on board and stowed 

t away. 

The wind continued to blow bard all day, and in the night we 
could hear it moaning through the branches of a large tree that 
stond near us on the shore. 

The morning dawned bright and clear, but the wind was still 
blowing hard from the N. W. 

Several of the fishermen left the harbor just as we awoke, and 
we eee them pitch and plunge as they got into the heavy seas 
outside, 


We got our breakfast at six o’clock, and by seven were ready.to 


were furling our sail, that there was no pleasure in sailing in such 
weather, and we agree i with him. 

We got everything out of the cabin, blankets, cushions, cluthes, 
towels, pillows, etc., and spread them around on deck to dry. 

About eleven o’clock the wind began to moderate, and by noon 
had fallen almost calm. We considered for a time the advisa- 
bility of making another start for Portsmouth, but decided that 
the sea was still running and to be caught outside in a calm, un- 
der such conditions, would be anything but enjoyable, and that 
we had better stay where we were till morning. 

We went ashore in the afternoon, and walked around the head 
of the sandy bay toward the Rockport Granite Company’s docks, 
scrambled out on to a rocky point that commands an extended 
view of the bay, and sat there a long time enjoying the blue sea, 
the still bluer sky, the green hills, the crooked road lined with 
fine old trees, and the queer old abandoned docks back of and out- 
side the break water. 

We thougtit the very spot we were then sitting on would be an 
ideal place for a summer home, as there was a pretty beach of yel- 
oo sand at our feet, where some children were playing and bath- 

ng. 

On our way back to the yacht we went out on the breakwater, 
passing along a queer, narrow, dirty street, built along the side of 
the harbor. Out near the end of it we saw a building two stories 
high, about 15ft.x20ft. square, that was entirely empty, with the 
exception of two tiers of bunks around the sides; not a table, 
chair, or any other article of furniture could we see. 

Just outside of the building we saw a Dago cooking the evening 
meal; he was stewing or bciling something in a large kettle over 
an open fire built among the rocks. We had often seen a crowd 
of men standing around the fire, each with a tin pan in his hands, 
and had gue: that they were eating from a common pot; and 
this closer view of the *‘shebang” confirmed our surmise. 

We also discovered what it was that had smelled so outrageous- 
ly. An old fellow, all in leather garments, was trying out dogfish, 
making some kind of fish oil or fish soap; he had the dirtiest, 
vilest smelling establishment it has ever been my luck to get into. 
hed i a glue factory was sweet perfume to the stench of that 
place. 

F. had complained several times that the odor from the shore 
was verv unpleasant when the wind was from the west, but fort- 
unately it hauled around more into the south during the after- 
noon and we were not troubled by it any more. 

. There are a number of fine docks on the west side of Rockport 
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e 
some time. There was a thick haze over the water. so that w 
could not see anything of the land, after getsing three or four 
miles off shore, till we picked up White Island light. 

The Eda kept more the westward of our course, and bein 
much nearer shore had a better breeze, as _the air was coming 0 
the land. About the time we reached White Island she was 
abreast of us, nearly two miles in shore of us, holding a good 
breeze. This breeze soon reached us, and we bowled along right 
merrily, reaching Whaleback Light at 12.30. 

- We ran up the harbor, keeping well to the eastern side, and 
Grovget our anchor in ten feet of water, right under the walls of 
Fort McClary. 

The Eda kept over to the west side, and turned close round Fort 
Constitution, as though she was going up the river, but gave it up 
and stood back across to Peperells Cove, anchoring to the east- 
ward of us, or further up in the cove. 

The haze continued during the entire run across, so that we 
never got a glimpse of Mount Agamenticus, and could not make 
out the 7 towers of Wentworth Hotel till within two or three 
mules of the harbor. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


The Seawanhaka International Cup. — 


The race committee of the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. has lost no 
time in perfecting all possible arrangements for an international 
contest next fall between Mr. J. Arthur Brand in his half-rater 
Spruce IIT., and such half-raters as may be available on this side; 
in fact, the scheme, as now outlined by the committee, has taken 
on a much wider scope. In order to discuss the matter thorough- 
oy eae to secure the co-operation of others likely to be interested, 
the committee arranged a dinner at the club house on March 28, 
to which were invited a number of paienes representing the 
canoeing and boat sailing interests about New York.’ Mr. Crom- 
well, Chairman of the Race Committee. occupied the head of the 
table, vice Com. Rouse, Schooner Iroquois, being at the other end. 

Yom. Benedict was absent, having sailei in the Flagship Oneida 

on the previous day for the West Indies. aaa those present 
were: Messrs. Oswald Sanderson, F. B. Jones. C. W. Sherman, 
Alexander Rutherford, Robert Center, J. F. Tams. C. B. Vaux, 
William Whitlock, John Hyslop, W. 8. Elliott, C. W. Wetmore, 
W. P. Stephens, Schuyler Schieffelin, W. Butler Duncan, H. C. 
Ward, W. C. Kerr. and Dr. Valentine Mott. 

During the dinner the proposed races and the small racing 
craft were informally discussed around the table, and with the 
coffee the chairman called on several gentlemen for their views 
on various matters connected with the sport Vice Com. Rouse 
announced his willingness to build a half-rater: Mr. Wetmore, for 
the committee, detailed just what had been done, Mr. Vaux spoke 
on the canoes and small craft of New York, Mr. Hyslop discussed 
the possible measurement of the sails of such small crait, and 
Mr. Stephens gave a brief history of the origin of the one raters 
and one-half raters, and a description of the various types. After 
the party left the table, Mr. Stephens exhibited a number of 
pictures, designs, and sail plans of various small raters. 

While the immediate end in view is a series of races between 
Spruce III. and Amencan craft, the committee has proposed the 
establishment by the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. of an international 
challenge cup. open to boats and yachts of not under 1-2 rating or 
15ft. sailing length, and not over 2 1-2 rating or 25ft. sailing length. 
The proposed conditions, to be submitted to the club on April 2, 
are as follows: 

1. The cup shall be a perpetual international challenge cup, 
open to competition to yachts belonging to members of recognized 
yacht clubs of foreign countries. 

2. Challenges snall be made through the vacht club to which the 
owner or owners of the challenging yacht belongs. 

3. The dimensions of the challenging yacht shall not exceed 
such as would bring its classfication within the limit of racing 
classes under the Seawanhaka rules of L5ft. tO 25ft. sailing length. 

4. The races for the cup shall be limited to a single challenger, 
to be met by only one competitor. 

5. _ races shall be not less than three nor more than five in 
number. 

6. The course shall be, or near, the waters of Oyster Bay, so long 
as the cup is in the custody of the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. 

7. The crews shall be limited, except in the case of a chellenge 
in the 25-ft. sailing length class, to amateurs, and in all cases the 
helmsman shall be an amateur. 

8. If practicable, an international system of measurement for 
yachts competing ror the cup shall be agreed upon. 

= i less than three months’ notice shall be required from any 
challenger. 

10. The races shall take place between May 1 and October 1. 

The sum of $500 has already been subscribed for the purchase 


of a cup,and several designs by the leading silversmiths were 
exhibited at the dinner. 





New York Y. C. 


The second zeneral meeting of the New York Y. C. was held on 
March 2 at the club honse, Com. Brown presiding. The date of 
the annual cruise was fixed bya motion that the fleet should 
rendezvous at Glen Cove on Monday, July 29. The following let- 
ter was read: 

A number of summer residents and citizens of Newport have 
subscribed asum of money for the purpose of holding a series of 
yacht races off that port, to be sailed under the rules and regula- 
tions of the New York Y.C., except, possibly, in the division of 
the classes, immediately on the return of the New York Y. C.’s 
cruise to the eastward. 

It is proposed to give at least four days’ continuous racing over 
outside courses for not less than three classes of schooners and 


five classes of sloops, cutters,and yawls. Schooners and sloops, 
etc., to race on alternate days. 





GLOUCESTER HARBOR. 


breakwater that are well!worth visiting. Their massiveness and 
size impress one immediately, and one cannot help but wonder 
what has become of the business that would warrant the building 
of such large and expensive docks. As we wandered over them, 
we remarked how easy it would be to put gates across the en- 
trance and shut them at high tide, thus floating a vessel all day at 
her dock, or one could reverse the operation and float a ship in at 
high tide, and shut the gates at low tide and have a splendid dry 
dock for repairing boats and good-sized ships at very little cost. 

About sunset, the very pretty twenty-five foot sloop Eda. of 
Peach Point, Marblehead, came in, and anchored just outside of 
us, with three young men and a sailor on board. 

We were up at five o’clock next morning, and under way at 6.30; 
with a light breeze from S. W., barometer steadv at 29.95 degrees. 

As we passed _ by the Eda, they hailed us, asking: ‘ Where we 
were bound.” When we replied to Portsmouth, they said: ‘*They 
woud — us at once,” which they did, as soon as sail could be 
got on her, 

As we drew out from under the land off Halibut Point the 
breeze fell very light, and we scarcely had steerage way on for 


The races to be over<a fixed course™(equilaieral triangle), twice 
over, except for smaller classes; no time limit. The committee to 
have power to stop any race, and award prizes at the end of the 
first round if there is reason to suppose that the fall course can- 
not be completed before sunset. e races to be started so as to 
make one leg as much as possible to windward. 

After the larger classes have finished over the outside courses, 
it is intended to give prizes for smaller boats, in such classes as 
may seem expedient to be raced for over courses principally or 
entirely or inside of Narragansett Bay. 

Tne undersigned, for the eubeoriiers, request that the New 
York Y. C, officially authorize their Regatta Committee to take 
charge of the racing and carry out the programme as has been 
approximately outlined. GOUVERNEUR KORTRIGHT 

. ROBERT GOEFLET, 
FRED, P. SANDS, 
Th 1 ted with thanke and the Regatta Co 
@ proposal was accep’ nh thanks, and the Regatta Com- 
mittee will be entrusted with the handling of the races. 
A communication was read from the Gas Engine and Power 
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making a complete coe from the old sharp sterns to square 
sterns and overhangs; this is likely to debar entirely the o1d type 
of sailing skiff. 

Although I cannot claim any active share in this step in the evo- 
lution of the Toronto sailing skiff, yet I may safely say that the 
superiority Lynette displayed over the ordinary type of skiff has 
had its influence in the accomplishment of this change. Asa 
cruising man,I am not with them in one of their rules, which 
prohibits the use of ballast, except in the shape of a center board, 
which, in the third class 16ft. 1. w.l. and under, must not be more 
than 1001bs., while a crew of four men is allowed. To me it seems 
that more ballast and a crew of only three would tend to produce 
a much safer and more serviceable type of boat. 

Another class which promises to give some excellent racing this 
season is the new 18ft. class of the Royal Can. Y. C., for which at 
least our new boats are building. These are all center boarders, of 
considerable beam and long overhangs. I believe that there was 
a tacit understanding among those about to build, that bulb fins 
would not be used, as being undesirable for local purposes. As 
some ten races have been set for these boats by the Royal Can. Y. 
C., not to mention the races of the Skiff Club, in which some at 
least of the new boats will participate, a great deal of lively sport 
may be expected on Toronto Bay this summer. 

The Skiff Club’s class of 16ft.,and under, promises well. and 
much interest is likely to attach to their races, as some boats 
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es ve 7 20 built under the new rules are likely to meet the old cracks. 
Only during the last year have Toronto’s sailormen roused u 
f} to the possibilities of small boat sailing outside the old-time skiffs 
(which were evolved from the row-boat); but now a regular boom 
i is under way. As one who built to the new Skiff Club rules two 


years before they came into existence,I heartily welcome the 
change and sometimes feel sorry that I did not give Lynette a 
\ racing rig when getting her new canvas.,, J..EDW. MAYBEE. . 





Canoeing. 


Canoe sailors will learn with pleasure that the Marine and 
yy ‘ \ Field Club will hold its annual regatta this year, the canoeing 
Ly NE 7 T E % outlook so far being sufficiently promising to warrant a success- 
ful day’s sport. Mr. W. S. Elliott, who has managed the previous 
Marine and Field races, is again in charge, and he has assurances 
of entries f10m a number of canoeists. The date set is June 29, 
and at least four events will be arranged the Marine and Field 
Club trophy, held by Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin; the Marine and 
Field Club chalienge cup, which will be a handicap; a handicap 
race for a special prize, and a tandem paddling race for the cup 
now held by Messrs. Douglas & Palmer. A race will be arranged, 
if possible, for the new ‘‘One Design” canoes. A good regatta of 
this sort early in the season is likely to give a stimulus to canoe 
racing, both about New York and throughout the country. 


A “One Design” Canoe. 
(Concluded from Page 260.) 


The general arrangement and the sail plan of the canoeillus- 
trated last week are here given in the accompanying drawings. 
Two more canoes have just been ordered by Messrs. Wintringbam 
& Arnold, of Brooklyn, making five in all. she grant problem of 
canoe designing; the adjustment of weights and spaces so as to 
give room to the crew, to put the weighted centerplate in the best 
position, both as regards weight of ballast and as lateral plane, 
to place the crew’s weight near enough amidships, and to secure a 
good balance to an effective sail plan, was made more than usual- 
ly difficult by the lessening of the water-line length from the 
standard 16 ft. to but 12 1-2ft.,and each of these points was at- 
tained only by many compromises between conflicting interests. 

The demand of the owners was for a middle space of not less 
than 4ft. 6in., and the bulkheads were so placed as to secure this. 
The form of plate selected, after careful consideration of various 
shapes, was the ordinary one; but the absence of the 18-in. limit of 
drop made it possible to use the plate in a different way from that 
in the 16x30 canoe, dropping to a nearly vertical position. To get 
rid of the lifting pendant below water, the ingenious arm and 
tackle introduced by Mr. Linton Hope last year was adopted, the 
light plate of 3-l6in. brass, of 40lbs. in weight, requiring only a 
single part to the pendant, led through a check block on the kK 
just within the coaming. The plate was located as far aft as 
sible, there being no after deadwood or scag: the only limitation 
being the necessity for room abaft the trunk for the feet to 
without lifting over. = | 7 

On the other hand, the sliding seat was moved as far forward as i 
possible, in order to keep the weight of crew —— and, in B 
particular, to admit of the largest vossible mizen. The floor is 








Company asking the aid of the club as a body, or the members in- 
dividually, in defeating a bill now befere the Lageieqere, No. 
1,482, introduced by Assemblyman Gleason. and referred to the 
- Committee on General Laws, as follows: 

An act regulating the qualifications of persons that operate and 
manage boats and launches employing oil, negenen, one elec- 
tricity as propelling or motive power. The people of the State of 
New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 


ows: 

Sec. 1. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to operate 
or manage any boat, launch, or vessel using as propelling or mo 
tive power oil, naphtha, or electricity, without having a certificate 
of a therefor, qualifying such person or perscz¢ to act 
as engineers. 

Sec. 2. Any violation of this act shall be punishable as a misde- 
meanor. 

See. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The bill was referred to a committee, wi wer. Secretary 
Oddie read the following letter to ex-Com. Morgan sent in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed at the last meeting: _ 

March’4, 1899. 

Dear Sir: At the last general meeting a resolution was passed 
unanimously requesting me to convey to you the appreciation of 
this club of the services you have rendered to it, and_ the 
thorough, sportsmanlike, and disinterested manner in which 
= have fulfilled the obligations of your office. It is unnecessary 

‘or me to personally add anything to the above, but I cannot close 
without expressing to you the t pleasure I have had in serv- , 
ing under you. Yours very y, 
J. 8S. V. ODDIE, Secretary. -} 

The following new members were elected: R. T. McCabe, Mur- A. 
ray Brown, Albert J. Mo: . Le Droict Langdon Barber, Stuart 
Duncan, John P. Duncan, J. H. Gibbons, U.S.N.; A. L. Norton, 
U.S.N.; Claude Bailey, U.S.N.; T. B. Baldwin, Stanford White, 
S. M. Prevost, J. Searle Barclay, Richardson Clover, U.S.N.; F. 8. 
Moseley, Arthur T. Sullivan, J. G. Schmidtlapp. 





Small Boats About Toronto. 


Toronto, March 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: As you have 
been publishing a number of designs of small craft lately, I ven- 
ture to inclose the lines of a s! cruiser designed by me during 
the winter of 1892 and 1893. She was intended to fill in a gap be- 
tween the narrow Toronto Bay sailing skiff and the beamy saucer- 
shaped Una and cat boats, possessing much greater stability than 
the one, and Se oe better in a sea than the other. 
Such a good all-around 


t has she proved, both for day sailing = 
and general cruising, that her builder, John Hendry, of Toronto, 
a 








having an order for a boat of her size and for substantially simi- 
lar purposes, has built from my lines without alteration. ate TT 
I should here mention that although her sheer plan resemples ar 
that of Mr. Wicksteed’s Elsa, I did not see the latter’s lines until 
after I bad cpecen Bo = n Sates A L neste a and 
was surp nd how closely they n sheer plan, par- 
ticularly as to the bow. 
Her dimensions are: 
Length over all 19ft. 6in., load water-line 15ft.. extreme beam 
5ft., beam, l.w.l. 4ft. 4in., draft Llin., ballast under floor 300lbs., 
center sail area 230sq. ft., rating .57. 
The rig shown in the sail plan is not the original, which meas- 
ured only 170sq. ft. in two pieces. 
have mate changne fu Choir rales, Go aa Go porate tee ton at one, 
eir rules, so as rmit the use of over- io * 2 ‘ w 9 
hangs both fore and af,t and have other chan, their rules 


so as to permit of boats such as mine competing in their races, SAIL PLAN OF “ONE DESIGN” CANOE, 
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placed 2in. below the water, there being no opportunity to intro- 
duce a self-bailing well without serious disadvantages. The 
breadth of the well, 20in., allows an 8in. side deck. 

The centerplate trunk is built with 1-2in. headledges, leaving 
sufficient width in the trunk for the lifting handle of the center- 
plate. The slot through the keel, however, is just wide enough 
for the 3-16-in. plate to pass freely. The hanile is a separate cast- 
ing. slotted out to span the =e corner of the plate, and secured 
to it by rivets. The after ends of the handle on each side of plate 
are not tapered down, but left full thickness, 5-d2 in, and when 
the plate is fully down they rest in the keel and prevent it falling 

ower. A knot may also be tried in the lifting pendant, just out- 
side the check block, for the same purpose. The pin is of 3-Sin. 
brass, firmly fastened in the plate, the ends projecting 52. On 
the inside of the trunk at the fore lower corner, just above the 
keel, are two brass castings of a V shape, one fastened to each 
side of the trunk. When the plate is shipped, it is dropped down 
the trunk until the ends of the pins or stud rest in the two V 


plates. 
waThere is a deck hatch forward and another aft, giving access to 
the two compartments. The coaming is pointed and flaring. The 
sliding seat, droprudéer and deck tiller are of tbe usual canve 
type. The total sail area was limited by the owners to Lisq. ft., 

e cut of the sails selected by the owners being the very servicea- 
ble one so well tested by long use. In proportioning the sail, every- 
thing was governed by the positions ot the masts, the mainmast 
being stepped as far forward as the construction would admit, 
6in. forward of the Lw.l.; and the mizzenmast close against the 
sliding seat. Even then the absence of a scag promised too strong 
a weather helm unless the mizzen was kept down in size, the fig- 
ures finally selected being 75sq. ft. for the mainsail and 35 for the 
mizzen, or 110 in all. 2 

The specifications presented by the St. Lawrerce River Skiff, 
Canoe and Steam Launch Company in tendering for the order, as 
given below, call for the highest quality of work. Two methods 
of construction were shown by sections of canoes, in one the 
planks being ship lapped, and in the other the seams being 
caulked by a thread laid in grooves in the adjoining edges of each 
plank: the grooves being cut, and the thread laid in one plank by 
a special tool. 





Specifications for three sailing canoes (new type. as designed by 
Mr. W. P. Stephens) for Messrs. Elliot, Schieffelin & Stewart. 
Each canoe as follows: Length over all lft, length L.w.1. about 
l2ft. tin., beam extreme 3éin., other dimensions as per drawings, 
oak keel, stem and sternpost hackmatack natural crook, floor tim- 
bers, oak; frames, oak or rock elm: planking, Spanish cedar top- 
streak: rest, white cedar; 5-l6in. before smoothing down; con- 
struction, new blind double caulked method, copper riveted and 
burred. 

Watertight bulkheads fore and aft (guaranteed tight), of two 
thicknesses 3-léin. or 1-4in.; white cedar and Spanish cedar or 
mahogany (latter showing inside of cockpit), each bulkhead in- 
closing thickness of canvas, lapped under bulkhead, and whole 
fitted petween special bulkhead frame. 

Deck beams, cedar; cockpit coaming, mahogany or quartered 
sycamore; decks. mahogany or Spanish cedar; cavs, mahogany or 
quartered sycamore; deck hatches fore and aft, raised above 
decks and set over; centerboard trunk, oak or cedar, capped with 
same kind of wood as used in decks. 

Plate brass centerboard not to exceed 50bbs.; volished brass drop 
rudder: polished brass Baker or Butler lock thwartship deck 
steering gear, complete with chain, turnbuckles, etc.; main and 
mizzen travelers, polished brass (attached or sent separate, as 
preferred); polished brass jam cleats, ** Blanche” cleats and “‘alli- 
gator” cleats, and boxwood deadeyes, not to be affixed, but to be 
supplied, with screws, etc., for same; wire rope tackle and check 
block for centerboard hoisting gear. 

Sliding deck seat 36in. over all. Suit sails 110sq. ft. area, or area 
as per nae Two hollow spruce masts made two pieces in 
length. shells 5-l6in. or 1-4in. cemented, then tightly wound di- 
agonally with elastic duck, glued as wound, then painted spruce 
color, rubbed down, varnished and rubbed down again and again 
till smooth surface; two hollow spruce booms, same as masts, ex- 
cept in size,and instead of being canvas wound and glued and 
painted. to be varnished naturai color and served at intervals of 
18in. or 2Jin. Sail material, imported Union Silk, close bighted, 
edged with non-elastic web: one reef (quick reefing line gear) to 
each sail. 

Aluminum head gear to masts; two boxwood deadeyes lashed to 
each yard; double halliards to each sail, mainsail halliards to lead 
through double block at stemhead: sail fittings complete; cordage 
to be the kind known as the English canoe cordage, or of best 
braided linen cord obtainable. 

Two mast tubes and brass mast plates, 2 3-4in. diameter at deck; 
two movable water plugs in_ keel; one ventilation water plug in 
each bulkhead; removable floor boards to cockpit; brass stem 
band; all fastenings brass or copper; woodwork under decks (that 
is, inside) to have one coat of oil and one coat of spar composition; 
outside to be highly finished natural color in navalite two coats; 
all material to be selected and workmanship first-class through- 
out. 


Yankee’s Races This Year. 


It?may be taken to go without debate or call that from 1886 up to 
1892 the American sailing canoe, for racing purposes, went ahead 
in bounds and leaps toward the fastest racing machine under the 
rules of that countrv. With the unlimiteu sail area and un- 
limited sliding deck seat allowed in America, it was yearly more 
hopeless for the English canoe, bred under narrow limits, to hope 
to compete with success against the ‘‘unlimited” canoe in her own 
waters. But, atter all, what was it beyond a practical demon- 
stration that superior driving power, permissibly applied to equal 
hulls without taxation, was bound to win the trick in every race, 
bar accidents. Superior driving power, of course, here includes 
sail area and length of sliding seat--that is, ability to forcibly 
ca the largest sail area on the smallest hull. 

With the very large fleets of racing canoes in America this 
game might have been, and doubtless was, expected to last well 
on for many years; but it has gone down in the same rapid and 
unsatisfactory manner that it has in England, and now, on all 
hands, they are on the same lookout for something more sensible, 
more useful, and more marketable, as we were a couple of years 
ago. The 3-in. hike-balanced gossamer is in the States ing 
into the fossilized state of extinct species; but, even in its decline, 
we are, here in England, again threatened with a challenge by 
one of the declining machines—the Yankee, a l6ft. by 30in. water- 
tight cylinder, with a sail plan and sliding man superimposed. 

he Yankee was raced here all last season, and was thoroughly 
beaten as to winning, but we venture to say that in straight-away 
speed in a steady breeze, in which she could keep her bottom in 
the water. we doubt if there was a canoe with us that could hold 
her; but then, of course, races are not won by mere straight-on- 
end speed. Yankee was poor to windward, hopeless in short 
tacking, and, we might venture to add, very doubtful as to a per- 
former in really rough water. But when she comes back from 
America, where she is said to be undergoing considerable altera- 
tions, her keel rockered at each end, probably her rig changed, 
possibly a bulb-keel fitted, what may we, or ought we not to ex- 
pect? All depends on the course to be sailed, and the wind and 
sea that may prevail, a beating or a solemn event. 





As to the racing for sailing canoes, the programme of the Royal 
Canoe Club is not yet settled as to locality or time; but with the 
certainty of more than one outside challenge for the £50 cup this 
year, it is highly desirable that the racing should be conducted at 
one place, and be spread over sufficient time for tuning-up to 
racing form and for mending after possible accident; also in such 
manner only as following out the programme over one course can 
the niceties of tidal set, shoal water, and wind vagaries be fairly 

rasped by competitors before the important international race. 

Whatever the ultimate choice of locality may be, one thing the 
club is pledged to is tnat it shall be on open or tidal water, a vast- 
ly different kind of racing to the placid Bourne End Reach, high 
up the Thames inland; and where soe’er it be we must not hold 
our American visitor in her altered state as of the same racing 
form as she exhibited last year; and, further, the Royal Canoe 
Club has to look to the fact that competitors of undoubted ‘‘go” 
are coming from other districts to fight for the Thames trophy. 

Possibly in such circumstances the old club will see the advisa- 
bility of organizing more than one cup defender, especially as the 
Dragon, the a we hear of, of up to date form, is scarcely 
all that might suggested for heavy open water, though excei- 
lent, no doubt, for moderately smooth water.—The Field. 

{Yankee is nowin New York, where she recently arrived by 
steamer, on her way to Clayton for alterations.] 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Eastern Division: Eaward H. Kendrick, William N. Stark. 
Louis, W. Southgate and Richard C. Cleveland, Worcester, Mass.; 
E. B. Huston and W. D. Huston, Auburndale, Mass, 
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“ONE DESIGN” CANOE—Designed by W. P. StepLens, 1895. 





